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Section I—Note by the Sub-Committee. 

The systematic preservation o£ forests was first taken in hand in India by the Government 
of Bombay, where in 1847 a Conservator of Forests was appointed for the entire Presidency, 
A similar appointment was made by the Government of Madras in 1856. In 1862 Dr. (now 
Sir) D Brandis was engaged to assist in organizing the Forest Department in Northern India, 
and in 1864 he was created Inspector General of Forests to the Government of India. In 1865 
the first Indian Forest Act was enacted to provide for the protection and better management of 
Government Forests. Dr. Brandis found it difficult to obtain competent officers for the superior 
grades of the Forest Department in India, and inJJSMJie proceeded to England to arrange for 
the recruitment of Forest officers who were to receive a training in the schools of France and 
Germany. 

The management of Forests is left in the hands of the Local Governments, but the 
Inspector General corresponds on all Forest matters directly with the Conservators, and he may 
call for any information, reports, and returns he thinks necessary. In certain matters District 
Forest officers are subordinate to the Collector. 

At the head of the Department is the Inspector General for the Government of India, who 
receives a salary of ftl,7'JU rising to 312,000. 

The staff of the Department is divided into three branches; exclusive of the Clerical 
Establishment:— 

(1) The Controlling Staff. I (2) The Executive Staff. 

(3) The Protective Staff. 

The Controlling Stuff consists of— 

Conservators.Chief Forest Officers of Provinces or parts of Provinces. 

Deputy Conservators ... .7 officers in charge of Forest Divisions. 

Assistant Conservators . . • ■.) . _. . , 

Assistant Conservators, 2nd and 3rd grades . Officers in charge of Forest Sub-Divisions. 


This distribution of charges is not, however, strictly adhered to; officers are posted accord¬ 
ing to their capacity for work or to the existing number in eueli grade present on duty; and 
are occasionally posted to charges inferior or superior to those, which it was intended to assign 
to the rank held by them. Thus in some eases Deputy Conservators hold charge of Sub- 
Divisions and Assistant Conservators charge of Divisious. 

The Executive Staff comprises— 


Sub-Assistant Conservators 
Forest Hangers 


} 


Officers in charge of Ranges. 


When the number of Assistant Conservators is insufficient, Sub-Assistant Conservators are 
appointed to the charge of Sub-Divisions. 

The Protective Staff consists of— 


Foresters . 
Forest Guards. 


In charge 


of Beats. 


When Forest Rangers are not available, Foresters are placed in charge of Ranges. 
The salaries of the Controlling Staff throughout India are as follow:— 

ft 


Conservators, 1st grade 
„ 2nd „ 

„ 3rd „ 

Deputy Conservators, 1st grade 

2nd „ 

i, » 3rd „ 

„ „ 4th „ 

Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 


» 

I 


2nd „ 
3rd ,, 


1,600 

1.260 

1,000 

900 

800 

f>50 

660 

450 

350 

260 
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The Executive Staff receives the following salaries 

R R 


Sab-Assistant Conservators 150 to 250 

Bangers.50 „ 150 


To the Controlling Staff appointments are made ordinarily by the Secretary of State. 
The candidates are selected by competitive examination, subject to the following qualifications 
A candidate must be a natural-born British subject, and must be above 17 and under 21 years 
of age. He must be unmarried ; and if he marries before leaving England for Iudia, he 
forfeits his appointment. He must produce testimonials of good conduct for the two years 
preceding his application for admission to the examination. He must appear before a Medical 
Board, and obtain a certificate of physical fitness for employment in the Department. Particu¬ 
lar stress is laid upon good vision and hearing, and means are taken to test physical powers of 
endurance, so as to ensure the selection of persons of active habits and sound constitution. 

A fee of £4 is payable for admission to the examination, and formerly, after selection, can¬ 
didates were sent to the Eeole Forestiere at Nancy, where, after a preliminary course of instruc¬ 
tion under a French Forest officer, they were required to attend the regular College courses for 
a period of two years. But in 1884 it was resolved that in future the selected candidates 
should receive a larger portion of their training in England, and that they should be required 
to study at Cooper’s Hill for a period of 2 years and 2 months; and that during part of the 
vacations, and during the last 4 months of the period of tuition, they should visit from time to 
time forests in Great Britain and the Continent for the purpose of practical instruction in such 
details of Forest management as could not be studied at the College at Cooper’s Hill. The 
candidates are instructed in pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Geometrical Drawing, 
Free-hand Drawing, Surveying, Descriptive Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Botany, 
Geology, Forestry, and the French or German language; and to these subjects Entomology has 
lately been added. The College fees amount to £180 per annum, which must be paid in 
advauce in three instalments. These fees include all charges for tuition,board and lodging, but 
not medical attendance. Students are required to provide their own class books and drawing 
instruments; but drawing paper, drawing boards, and surveying instruments are provided by 
the College. The entire expense of the tours and of the course of practical instruction in 
the Forests is defrayed by the Secretary of State. A deposit of £5 is required to be made by 
each student on admission to the College as caution money. 

In so far as the recruits obtained from England are insufficient to fill existing vacancies, 
appointments to the Controlling Staff are made in Iudia. The Forest Code framed for the 
territories under the administration of the Governor General, but which has not been adopted 
in its entirety in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, provides (section 21, clause 2) that, 
when no officer appointed in England is available, the Governor General in Council may appoint 
to the Controlling Staff a Sub-Assistant Conservator of special merit and of not less than 5 
years’ service in that class. An officer of the Controlling Staff, whether recruited in England 
or appointed in India, must ordinarily be appointed to the 3rd grade of Assistant Conservators; 
and if he is employed in territories administered by the Governor General, he is placed on one 
of the following Provincial lists 

(i) Bengal. 

(ii) Assam. 

(iii) North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and Ajmere. 

(iv) Punjab and Beiuehistan. 

(v) Central Provinces, Berar, and Coorg. 

(vi) Burma and the Andamans. 


Before an Assistant Conservator of the 3rd grade is promoted to the 2nd grade, be must 
have passed an examination in a principal language of his Province by the lower standard, and 
must have obtained a certificate from the Conservator that he is competent to hold charge of a 
Forest Range. 

The number of appointments in the 2nd and 3rd grades respectively of Assistant Conser. 
vators not being fixed, officers may be promoted substantively from the 3rd to the 2nd grade; 
but no officiating promotions are made to the 2nd grade. Promotions beyond the last mention¬ 
ed grade can be made only on the occurrence of vacancies. 

Before promotion to the 1st grade of Assistant Conservators an officer must have passed an 
examination in a principal language of his Province by the higher standard (or iu two principal 
languages 'by the lower standard), and also an examination in Forest Law and in the Land 
Revenue system of his Province, and must have obtained a certificate from the Conservator 
that he is competent to hold charge of a Forest Division. 

Promotions up to and including the 4th grade of Deputy Conservators are regulated bv 
priority in passing the prescribed examinations. The position of officers iu the 4tb grade (if 
Deputy Conservators is regulated by the date of their original appointment to the cla«s of 
Assistant Conservators. Thereafter promotions are regulated by the practical efficiency officers 
may show in the discharge of their duties. 

Promotions from the 3rd grade of Assistant Conservators up to and including the 2nd 
grade of Deputy Conservators are made by Local Governments, and in the case of officers od 
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the Central Provinces, Berar, and Coorg list, by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, in consultation with the Resident of Hyderabad and the Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

Promotions from the 2nd to the 1st grtide of Deputy Conservators and appointments to the 
grade of Conservator, or to the posts of Inspector General, Assistant Inspector General, Deputy 
Director of the Forest School, Instructor at the Forest School, and Deputy Superintendent of 
Forest Surveys, are made by the Government of India; and officers may be selected from any 
list irrespectively of the Province in which the vacancy occurs. 

Appointments of Sub-Assistant Conservators are made by the Local Governments— 

(1) By the promotion of Forest Rangers who have obtained a Ranger’s certificate at the 

Dehra Dun Forest School, and who have rendered not less than 5 years’ satisfac* 
tory service as Forest Rangers. 

(2) By the promotion of Forest Rangers who entered the Department before 1st December 

1881, and have done specially good service, including 5 years as Forest Rangers, 

(3) By the appointment on probation for not less than 2 years, with the previous 

sanction of the Government of India, of applicants between the ages of 18 aud 25, 
who are deemed by the Conservator likely to make useful Forest officers, subject 
to the production of the following certificates :— 

(1) A certificate of birth or other satisfactory evidence of age. 

(2) A certificate signed by a Presidency or Civil Surgeon that the candidate is of good health 

and constitution, including good eyesight and hearing. 

(3) A certificate that the candidate has passed the F.A. Examination at one of the Indian Uni¬ 

versities, or such other examination of an equal standard as may be considered sufficient. 

(4) A certificate that the candidate has passed the examination in one of the principal languages 

of the Province by the lower standard. 

(5) A certificate that the candidate has passed a prescribed examination in Surveying. 

Probationers so appointed are, when it is possible, to be sent to the Dehra Dun Forest 
School to receive instruction for such a period as may be considered necessary in each instance. 

Forest Rangers appointed by Conservators are ordinarily appointed— 

(1) By selection from Foresters or others who have obtained the Ranger’s certificate at 
the Forest School at Dehra Dun. 

(2) From Foresters or others who have obtained tbe Forester’s certificate at the same School, 
and who have afterwards rendered not less than 2 years’ satisfactory service as Foresters. 

But the Local Government may also appoint to this grade subordinates who have earned 
such promotion by faithful and meritorious service, and Native Non-Commissioned officers of 
the army who have eutered the Forest Department under the orders contained in the Resolution 
of the Government of India, No. 25F., dated 13th November 1880. 

There are no rules prescribed by the Government respecting the qualifications to be 
possessed by candidates for employment in the Protective Staff; but the appointments of 
Foresters are made by the Conservators, who, in some instances, prescribe certain conditions 
respecting age, physique, and educational qualifications. 

The appointments of Forest Guards are made by the Divisional officers. 

The Assistant Conservators and officers of higher rank appointed by the Secretary of State, 
or with his special sanction, are granted furlough under the rules contained in Chapter V of the 
Civil Leave ('ode, as are also certain other officers whose names appear in Schedule B of the Code. 
The other officers of the Forest Department are granted furlough under the rules for Uucoven- 
anted officers (Chapter X of the Civil Leave Code). 

The pensions of officers appointed to the Department in England by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State are governed by sections 67, 96 and 114 of the Civil Pension Code. The 
other officers of the Department are entitled to pensions in accordance with the rules of tbe 
Code relating to Uncovenanted officers. 

There are attached to the office of the Inspector General a Superintendent of Forest 
Surveys and a Superintendent of Working Plans. 

The staff of the Forest Department in Bengal consists of 1 Conservator, 9 Deputy Con¬ 
servators, and 2 Assistant Conservators, all of whom are Europeans not domiciled in India ; 
and 7 Sub-Assistant Conservators, of whom 1 is a European not domiciled in India, 4 are 
Eurasians, and 2 are Hindus. 

There are no Rangers in Bengal receiving salaries of RlOOj but of the officers in this 
class, 2 are Eurasians, 18 are Hindus, and 1 is a Mahomedan. 

The Forest Staff in Assam consists of l Conservator, 2 Deputy Conservators, and 5 
Assistant Conservators, all of whom are non-domiciled Europeans; and of 3 Sub-Assistant 
Conservators, of whom one is a domiciled European and 2 are Hindus. There are 10 Rangers, 
all Hindus; but no one of them enjoys a salary in excess of R.80. 

In the North-Western Provinces there are 8 Conservators, IS Deputy Conservators, and 8 
Assistant Conservators. Of these, 1 Deputy Conservator and 2 Assistant Conservators are 
domiciled Europeans ; the other officers are non-domioiled Europeans, There are 4 Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Conservators, of whom 1 is a domiciled European and 3 are Hindus. 
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The following officers holding special appointments have their head-quarters in the North- 
Western Provinces, viz., the Assistant Inspector General of Forests and Superintendent of Work- 
ing Plans, tvho is a Eurasian ; the Deputy Director*of the Forest School, the Instructor at the 
Forest School, and the Superintendent of Forest Surveys, who are non-domiciled Europeans. 

< In the Punjab the staff of the Department consists of 1 Conservator, 11 Deputy Con¬ 
servators, and 6 Assistant Conservators. With the exception of 2 Deputy Conservators who are 
Europeans domiciled in India, the other Controlling officers are non-domiciled Europeans, 
Of 4 Sub-Assistant Conservators, 8 are domiciled Europeans and 1 is a Hindu. There is also 
one probationer for this grade, who is a'Mahomedan. Of the 4 Forest Rangers who receive 
a salary of H100 and upwards, 2 are domiciled Europeans and 2 are Hindus. 

In the Central Provinces there are 1 Conservator, 7 Deputy Conservators, and 7 Assistant 
Conservators. These officers are Europeans not domiciled in India, with the exception of 1 
Deputy and 1 Assistant Conservator, who are domiciled Europeans, and 1 Assistant Conservator, 
who is a Hindu. Of 4 Sub-Assistant Conservators, 2 are ‘Hindus and 2 are Mahornedans. 
Of 3 Forest Rangers who receive a salary of R100 and upwards, 1 is a domiciled European 
and the other 2 are Mahornedans. 

The staff in Berar consists of 1 Conservator, 2 Deputy Conservators, and 2 Assistant 
Conservators, non-domiciled Europeans; 3 Sub-Assistant Conservators, of whom 2 are Hindus 
and 1 is a Mahomedan; and 8 Rangers, of whom 7 are Hindus and 1 kaMahomedan; but only 
oue, a Hindu, receives a salary of SI00. 

In Coorg there are one Deputy Conservator, a European, and 2 Hindu Rangers. 

From the time the Government of India seriously took in hand the organization of its Forest 
Service as an Imperial Department, it has constantly recognized the propriety and expediency 
of the large employment of Natives in that field, and has taken advantage of every occasion to 
impress its views on the head of the Department and on the local Administrations. The opinion 
of the Government of India has been cordially approved by successive Secretaries of State. 

In 1866, when arrangements were being made for the training of Forest officers for India 
in Europe, Lord Cranborne, in Despatch No. 48 of the 9th July 1866, thus expressed himself: 
“ I think it highly important that it should be impressed on all Assistant Conservators that it 
is a part of their duty to endeavour to train the Natives employed in subordinate Forest posts 
so as to form them into an efficient staff, and give them an interest iu the work of the Depart¬ 
ment. This is an object which will, of course, be only gradually attained, but it iB one which 
the superior officers may further very much by personal attention and influence.” 

In June 1867 the Government of India issued orders of a general character on the subject 
of promoting Native subordinates in the Forest Department. It pointed out that the employ¬ 
ment of a body of carefully trained Native subordinates and officers in each Province would 
make it possible thereafter to manage the Government Forests with more thoroughness and 
economy. The Secretary of State for India, in November of the same year, expressed his 
approval of the orders issued. Sufficient progress not having, in the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council, been made in that direction, a Resolution, No. 11F., dated 28th July 1869, 
was circulated to the several Local Governments. The conviction was expressed that the Forest 
Department was one which in all its branches offered peculiar facilities tor the employment of 
Natives of this country, aud that it appeared not only desirable but necessary to encourage the 
promotion of Natives to the higher tippoiutments in the Department. Anticipating that, in 
order-to secure satisfactory results, a more numerous Executive agency must ere long be pro¬ 
vided, and that the employment of European officers lor that purpose was inexpedient on other 
grounds and impracticable on the score of expense, the Government of India came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Executive branch of the Foiest Service must be mainly recruited from among the 
Natives of the country, and that to secure the service of- a superior class of men reasonable 
prospects of promotion to the higher grades of the Department must be held out to them. 
Under these circumstances, the Governor General in Council deemed it expedient to make it 
known, for the information of all concerned, that henceforth all appointments in the Forest De¬ 
partment, including the highest, would be open equally to ail, whether Europeans or Natives of 
India, who might possess the needful qualicatious and have earned their promotion by faithful and 
efficient service, and that on the promotion of officers, as well as on their first appointment to 
the Department, the same rules would apply to Natives of this country as to Europeans. In 
accordance with these views the Government of India directed that steps should at once be taken 
iu every Province to secure the employment of Natives in all grades of the Forest Department for 
which they might be qualified, and that, whenever an opportunity offered, the names of deserv¬ 
ing Native subordinate Forest officers should be submitted for promotion to the rank of Assist¬ 
ant Conservator. The Governor General in Council also directed the Local Governments to 
consider whether in special cases Native gentlemen of practical experience, who were otherwise 
qualified, might not be appointed Assistant Conservators at om-e without any previous trainiug 
in the lower grades of the Department. ° 

The Government of India, in a Despatch No. 8F., dated 3rd August 1869, reminding the 
Secretary of State that His Grace’s predecessors had at various times commented on the pro¬ 
priety of employing Natives of the country in the administration of the Forests, communicated 
to the Secretary of State the orders it had issued in the Resolution of the 28th July 1869. 

In a Despatch No. 20, dated 6th October 1869, the Secretary of State intimated bis 
entire concurrence in the opinions of his predecessors, to which reference had been made, and 
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the satisfaction with which he would hear of the appointment of any competent Natives to 
positions of trust and consequence in the Forest Department. Adverting to the direction 
given by Lord Cranborue respecting the duty of Assistant Conservators to train the Native 
staff, and expressing his conviction of the great importance of the preservation of the Forests in 
India to avert the serious calamity with which their destruction threatened the country, His 
Grace observed that it would be necessary to employ officers specially trained in the science of 
Forestry in the countries where the forests were extensive, and the officers administering 
them were trained for the purpose as for any other profession, and that it would be unavoid¬ 
able to continue this scheme until a sufficient number of skilled officers had been obtained in 
India, and the forests, or a part of them, were under 6uch systematic management as to admit 
of men being trained in India to carry on Forest operations. His Grace continued as follows : 
“ I allude to these circumstances, not with a view of depreciating the employment of Natives, 
for which I repeat tny anxiety, but in order to show that the smaller cost which their employ¬ 
ment would entail must not induce your Excellency in Council to employ tliepa unless they 
ate really competent to take tbdir part in managing the forests. Some preparation will be 
necessary for them, and time will be required to obtain it. If Natives are appointed to posts 
before they are capable of fulfilling their duties, it will but retard the object we have in view 
and irreparable mischief may be done to the forests. * * * The surest course seems to 

me to be to hasten on, as far as practicable, the skilled training of all the classes of officers to 
be employed in the Forest Service.” 

The publication of the Resolution of the Government of India, No. 1 IF., dated 28th 
July 1869, resulted in the appointment of a small number of Native apprentices; but no 
further steps were taken uutil Sir Richard Temple, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a 
Minute, dated 9th October 1876, suggested the establishment of a Forest School. The 
Inspector General of Forests submitted a detailed report on the suggestion thus made, and 
recommended the establishment of a Central Forest School in the North-Western Provinces, 

In Despatch No. 6, dated 23rd February 1877, the Government of India observed : 

“The Subordinate Staff consists, and will as a rule consist, entirely of Natives of India, 
and we have now under consideration certain proposals submitted to ns hv our Inspector 
General of Forests for the establishment of a Forest School in the Debra Dun and Jaunsar 
Forests of the North-Western Provinces, in order to provide professional training for young 
men who wish to become candidates for appointment to the Forest Department as Forest 
Rangers and Foresters. Eventually we hope to see this projected institution extended, so as to 
serve the further object of preparing promising members of the Subordinate Staff, or candi¬ 
dates for the same, for admission into the ranks of the Superior Staff. * * * It is believed 
to be the general opinion amoug the more experienced Forest Officers * * * that for many 
years to come the Superior Staff of the Department must chiefly be recruited by the appoint¬ 
ment of gentlemen who have received a professional education in the State Forests of France 
and Germany. There is, however, no reason why Native gentlemen should not visit Europe 
for the purpose of gaining admittance in this manner to the Superior Staff of the Department. 
Mr. Desai, it is said, entered the Department in this manner, and others will doubtless follow 
his example. We should give every encouragement to Native gentlemen intending to visit 
Europe in order to qualify for the Forest Service in this country.” 

“The Forest School which we contemplate may eventually be so far extended as co 
provide for the professional education of' all candidates for the Superior Staff; but at present 
several conditions essentially necessary for the success of this scheme are wanting;. For the 
establishment of a Forest School of this character, three requisites are necessary :— 

“ 1 st —Competent teachers with lengthened and vas-ied practical experience. 

“ 2 nd —Handbooks of Forestry and the auxiliary sciences, written with special refer¬ 
ence to Forest administration in India, 

“ 3 rd -- Forests of sufficient extent and sufficiently varied in character, which have 
for some time past been managed in accordance with a well-considered 
working plan. No forests will answer these requirements for the produoe of 
which there is not a constant aod uertain demand, and this is one reason why 
forests in India, which might otherwise be suitable, frequently cannot in 
their present state be used for purposes of instruction. Such forests must 
first be opened up by roads or other means of communication before a 
regular working plan can be introduced.” 

The Secretary of State, in Despatch No. 12, dated 18th Ootaber 1877, replied as 
follows :— 

“Your proposals to recruit the Subordinate Staff as a rule entirely from Natives of India 
and to establish a Forest School for the education in Forest administration of the subordinate 
class have my full concurrence. The admission of Natives to appointments for which they are 
qualified is an end which 1 would have constantly kept in view; and this branch of administra¬ 
tion appears to be eminently fitted for the purpose, and is, at the same time, free from mauv of 
the difficulties which affect their entrance into other professions. For the reasons you have 
given, it would not be practicable, at this early stage, to attempt to carry out the truiniug of 
the Superior Staff in India; but there would appear to be no reason why, with the aid of 
the experienced officers in the Forest Department, a commencement should not be made by 
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India, the establishment of the School you propose, in which, beginning on a modest scale, the course 
—^ of study might be gradually extended.” 

— In 1878 the Secretary of State, having received from the Government of India some 

Section I. suggested amendments to the Forest Department Code, noticed that, in respect to the appoint¬ 
ments of Sub-Assistant Conservators, it appeared to be implied that the rules were made for 
Europeans, and that Sub-Assistants had a right of promotion to the grade of Assistants; and 
the opinion was expressed that the rank of Sub-Assistant should, as a general rule, though not 
exclusively, be filled by qualified Natives, but that those who might be appointed Sub-Assist¬ 
ants ought to have no right to a higher grade, although in cases of exceptional merit such 
promotion might be justifiable and expedient. His Lordship added that as regards Natives, 
probation as a Sub-Assistant would probably be found to afford the best test of fitness for 
promotion to the higher grades in the Forest Department. 

In a Despatch No. 19, dated 9th May 1878, the Government of India expressed its 
assent to Lord Salisbury’s views, but observed that up to that time its efforts to obtain a 
sufficient number of competent Natives to fill the appointment of Sub-Assistant Conservator 
of Forests, which entailed an amount of personal hardship and exposure extremely distasteful 
to educated Natives, had been unsuccessful. The Government of India feared that the 
difficulty would continue until the Forest School which it was about to establish at Dehra Dun 
had been for some time in operation. 

On the 1st July 1878 the Government of India, in a Resolution No. 34A., announced 
its intention to establish a Forest School at Dehra Dun for the education of candidates for the 
appointment of Foresters or Forest Rangers, to which none but Natives of India were to be 
admitted as students. To this School certain forests in the neighbourhood were to be attached 
to afford an opportunity for the practical training of the students; and inasmuch as Forest 
administration in India had not then been sufficiently established to justify the expectation 
that students would be willing to pay for the education provided at the School, the instruction 
was to be at first gratuitous. It was, however, intended that eventually fees should be 
charged. Furthermore, to encourage and assist students who might be desirous of obtaining 
instruction in Forestry, but were restrained from doing so by want of means, Local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations were authorized to make advances to them, arrangements bein'' 
made for recovering the money so advanced; and eight scholarships of RIB each a month 
were established for exceptionally promising candidates. 

By Resolution No. 6F., dated 3rd February 1879, the scope of the Forest School was 
enlarged so as to provide for the education of Sub-Assistant Conservators. Two classes of 
persons were declared eligible for admission to this Department of the Forest School, viz.,-— 

(1) Forest Rangers considered by the Conservators under whom they were serving to 

he suitable for promotion to the superior branch of the service. 

(2) In special eases passed students of the Thomason Civil EngineeringColIege at Rurki 

who had received a certificate of Assistant Engineer, or officers of other Depart¬ 
ments, or persons otherwise specially qualified. 

The students of these two classes were termed probationers, and it was at the same time 
intimated that the Government did not, as a rule, thereafter intend to appoint any Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Conservators who had not-first served for some time as probationers. 

The Resolution of February 1879 required the sanction of the Government of India to 
the appointment of probationers. Resolution No. 29F., dated 5th August 1879, dispensed 
with this sanction in the case of Natives of India, and left the appointments to the Local 
Governments. At the same time it was declared that promotion to the class of Sub-Assistant 
Conservators would be made by the Governor General in Council on the recommendation of 
Local Governments. 

In Resolution No. 40F., dated 23rd October 1879, it was intimated that, as a rule, do 
probationer would be promoted to the rank of Sub-Assistant Conservator who had not served 
at least two years as a Forest Ranger; that probationers who entered the School without pre¬ 
vious experience as Forest Rangers must, in the first instance, be trained for the duties of that 
class in the Forest School; and that, although they might have earned, in addition to the Forest 
Ranger’s certificate, the higher certificate required of candidates for the grade of Sub-Assistant 
Conservator, they would not be promoted to that grade unless they had actually served two 
years as Forest Rangers in their own or some other Province. 

Although it was hoped that, under the orders of the 9th May 1878, Natives of superior 
standing might be recruited for the upper branch of the Forest Service, the anticipation was 
not realized. At the end of 1881 it was reported that no more than four Native proba¬ 
tioners had been sent to the School, of whom only one would probably qualify for promotion 
to the grade of Sub-Assistant Conservator, and that the men who presented themselves for 
RangerBhips and for posts in the Superior Staff respectively belonged precisely to the same 
class of society, and had generally reached the same standard of education.—(Letter from the 
Government of India to the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No, 352F 
dated 3rd June 1884.) *’ 

This opinion of the Government of the North-Western Provinces is borne out by the 
evidence of Mr. Fernandez, who states that it was fouud that many of the Rauger class had 
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received a better general education, and in the examinations showed greater ability in answering 
questions than the higher class. 

Consequently the Government of India resolved to limit the work of the School to the 
professional training of Forest’ Rangers; and it having been found that some of the students 
were so imperfectly acquainted with English as to be unable to follow with intelligence the course 
of instruction given in that language, a higher educational qualification was prescribed as a 
condition of admission to the class. It was at the same time provided that, although no fresh 
probationers for the grade of Sub-Assistant Conservator would l>e admitted. Conservators, 
with the sanction of the Local Government, might send Forest Rangers who had rendered 
specially good service for a course of instruction at the School, and that such Rangers, if 
qualified, should receive a certificate of being eligible for employment as Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vators. It was considered that no Ranger over 30 years of age should be selected for this 
special training, but discretion was left to the Local Governments to promote deserving Native 
Forest Rangers who were too old to be sent to School to the grade of Sub-Assistant 
Conservators-. 

In Resolution No. 7F., dated 3rd June 1884, the Government of India, after observing 
that several bond fide Natives of India had been promoted to the rank of Sub Assistant Con¬ 
servators, declared its intention to maintain the principle in future, and to fill vacancies in that 
grade as a rule by the promotion of deserving Forest Rangers. It noticed that great difficulty 
had been experienced in some Provinces in finding a sufficient number of men suitable for 
instruction in the School who were acquainted with English and at the same time fitted for 
Forest work. In order to remove the difficulty and to extend the circle of selection of candidates 
suitable for Forest work,, it directed that a class should be established in which instruction 
should be given in the Hindustani language, in addition to the class in which instruction was 
given in English. 

The English class is intended for the education of Rangers; the Hindustani class for the 
education of Foresters. The educational qualification required for admission to the former is a 
certificate of having passed the Entrance examination of an Indian University on the English 
side; the educational qualification for the latter is a certificate of having passed the Middle 
School examination or its equivalent. The course of training for the Ranger's certificate 
extends over 18 months, and that for the Forester’s certificate over 12 months; and after two 
years’ satisfactory service as Foresters, students who have obtained the Forester’s certificate 
are qualified for promotion to the class of Ranger. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces in 1883 expressed his regret 
that the original plan contemplated for the training as probationers of Native gentlemen of 
good position and education not already in the service had been abandoned. The reasons 
which had induced the Government of India to take this course were explained to him, and it 
was pointed'out that the original scheme of the Forest School did not embrace such a clasB, and 
that it had been constituted only as an experiment. The Lieutenant-Governor considered that 
a longer trial might have been allowed, and that in the Forest as in other Departments of the 
Government service a certain number of direct appointments should be reserved for Natives of 
India trained in India who had not served in the inferior grades. In reply, the Government of 
India poiuted out that, under the existing rules, either Europeans or Natives of India could, iu 
exceptional cases, be appointed direct to the rank of Sub-Assistant Conservator; but intimated 
its opinion that such appointments should be made most sparingly, inasmuch as the Secretary of 
State was averse to the appointment to the Forest Department of Europeans in India, and 
experience had led the Government to the conclusion that suitable Native gentlemen very 
rarely presented themselves for such appointments. “ The.life of a junior Forest officer,” it 
was observed, “ is a very trying one, involving a very considerable amount of exposure and 
fatigue if he really does his duty in the forests. Native gentlemen would in nine cases out 
of ten find the work quite uncongenial to their tastes, and they would at best perform their 
duties in a perfunctory manner.” At the same time the Government intimated its intention to 
provide in the Code then under revision that Sub-Assistant Conservators should be recruited by 
the occasional appointment of applicants who were not in the Forest Service, provided they 
satisfied the Government that they had passed the F.A. Examination at an Indian University, 
or an equivalent examination, and that they possessed besides certain other qualifications 
necessary for the duties of a Forest officer. 

To illustrate the anxiety of the Secretary of State for the employment in the Department 
of Natives of Asiatic parentage, reference may be made to the Despatch of the 28th February 
1878, already quoted, as well as to other Despatches, which in part or in whole have been laid 
before the Commission. Thus in Despatch No. 36, dated 24th October 1878, the Secretary 
of State desired it to be clearly understood that Sub-Assistants should be recruited as far as 
possible from Natives, even though there might not as yet be found men quite so well qualified 
us Europeans for the duties. 

In a Despatch No. 19, dated 29th May 1879, the Secretary of State expressed his appre¬ 
hension that the operations of the Forest School would be unsuited to tbe education of Natives, 
and intimated that it was not desirable to organize an institution of that character for the 
training of Europeans in India for the superior grades of the Forest Department. 

Iu another Despatch No. 12, dated 5th February 1880, the Secretary of State, adverting 
to a memorandum forwarded to him of conditions for the admission of European probationers. 
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India, called attention to his Despatches of the 24th October 1878 and 29th May 1879, and sug- 

- gested that his orders had been overlooked, inasmuch as the rules under consideration not only 

ore8t *' encouraged European candidates to come forward for appointments as. Sub-Assistant Conser- 
Section I. vators, but provided for their promotion to the grades of Assistant Conservator. He requested 
an explanation on the subject, and directed that the rules for the admission of Europeans to 
the School at Debra Dun should be held in abeyance. 

The Government of India,'in Despatch No. 6, dated 10th March 1880, observed that it 
had been obliged occasionally to engage Europeans in India for the,work of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, because the supply of trained recruits from England was small, and because competent 
Natives of the couutry were not available for the laborious work of a Forest officer; that it 
had no desire to increase the local European class in the Department; and that it bad every 
intention of maintaining the principle that the subordinate ranks of the Department should be 
filled by Natives of the country trained to their profession at the Forest School; and at the 
same time it pointed out that Eurasians or East Indians weie,.by the Statute 33 Vic., Cap. 8, 
section 6, included in the term Natives of India, and declared equally eligible for appointments 
in the public service. 

In acknowledging the Despatch from the Secretary .of State of the 5th February 1880, the 
Government of India called attention to its Despatch No. 5, doted 10th March 1880. A state¬ 
ment was given of the number of Natives and Europeans who were attending the School, and an 
explanation was afforded of the circumstances under which Europeans were admitted to the School 
when it was first opened. The extract is as follows: “We forward with this Despatch a 
list showing the students now under instruction, from which it will be observed that there are at 
present four Europeans, one Eurasian, and four Natives. The four Europeans admitted into the 
School had, under former arrangements, complied with all the conditions required by us for the 
admission of candidates to the class of Sub-Assistant Conservator. We have, however, ruled 
that no more Europeans shall be admitted for some time to come; and endeayour is being 
made to make the School really available for the training of Natives of the country.” 

The Secretary of State, in Despatch No. 49, dated 3rd June 1880, adverting to the 
explanations respecting the engagement of Europeans in India, directed that as he had deter¬ 
mined to increase the supply of trained recruits from England, the practice should be discon¬ 
tinued; and that if occasion arose for the temporary employment of additional officers in the 
superior branch of the Department, and qualified Natives of the country were not available, 
recourse should be had to the Civil Service, the Staff Corps, or the Public Works Department. 

On the 5th October 1880 the Government of India, representing its inability to find com¬ 
petent Natives, and its desire to employ less expensive agency than that reoruited in England 
until trained Natives were forthcoming, solicited sanction to the appointment within a few 
years thereafter of not more than six Europeans, selected From the Survey of India or from the 
passed students at Rurki as probationers, who would be eligible for promotion to Sub-Assistant 
Conservatorships. 

The Secretary of State, on the 6th January 1881, in sanctioning these appointments 
wished it to be understood that he did not in any way desire to depart from the principle laid 
down by bis predecessor that the grade of Sub-Assistant Conservator should be filled by 
Natives of India, and intimated that it was only on the assurance of the Government of India 
that qualified Natives were uot available that he assented to the proposition. 

The Government of India, in its Resolution No. 15F., dated 1st December 1881 
announced that the appointment of Europeans or of Natives of India with European habits as 
probationers or Sub-Assistant Conservators of Forests would be discontinued, save in those 
cases in which the Government of India might desire tp make an exception in favor of speci¬ 
ally qualified candidates. 

In a memorial addressed to the Secretary of State by Mr. D. S. White, on behalf of 
the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association of Southern India, on the subject of the more 
extended employment of Eurasians and domiciled Europeans in the public service, special 
* in « Despatch No. 55, dated 13th reference was made to the Forest Department. In forward- 
October 188-t. ing this memorial* to the Secretary of State, the Government 

of India observed: 

“ We may remind Your Lordship that for the superior grades of that service it is essential 
that we should have professionally trained officers, and that these can at present only be secured 
in Europe. There can be uo objection to the occasional promotion to the Controlling Staff of 
specially deserving Sub-Assistant Conservators or upper subordinates; but any thing like a 
general recruitment of the staff in India would at the present stage be fatal to the efficiency 
of the Department. Our Forest School at Dehra Dun is designed for the instruction and 
improvement of Forest Rangers, and we can only expect to have an efficient executive service 
for work in the forests if its members enter in the lowest grade, and receive a thorough practical 
training. But the pay of a Forest Ranger is only R50 monthly to start with; and although 
suitable Natives in the strict sense of the term eau easily be procured on that pay, it is im¬ 
possible to secure Europeans or Eurasians of respectable up-bringing on those terras. To 
the class of persons likely to accept service at this low salary it is Dot by any means desirable 
to entrust the responsible duties attaching to these appointments.” 

The Secretary of State, in Despatch No. 8, dated 29th January 1885, observed that while 
he entirely sympathized with the memorialists in their desire that the class of persons referred 
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to should obtain such fair share of the higher appointments in the Government service as their 
merits and qualifications might entitle them to, he agreed with the Government of India and 
the Government of Madras in thinking it undesirable to adopt any special measures for their 
benefit; and that, as well in respect of domiciled Europeans and Eurasians as of Natives of 
Asiatic parentage, the question of recruitment in India for the superior grades of the Forest 
Department must depend to a great extent on the facilities afforded for technical education? 

Sir D. Brandis has been so good as to forward to the Sub-Committee a valuable note, of 
which the whole will no doubt be studied with much iuterest. As bearing on the question of 
technical education for the Forest Department, it will be convenient to refer to a passage 
which explains the course prescribed in Prussia for candidates for employment in the Forest 
Department. 

Sir D. Brandis informs the Sub-Committee that the branches of the Forest Service, which 
in India correspond with the Executive and Controlling Branches, constitute one branch only in 
those countries where Forest administration is most completely organized. Candidates for em¬ 
ployment in the Forest Department in Prussia must have passed the closing examination at a 
Gymnasium (an examination equal at least to the F.A., if not to the ordinary B.A., of an Indian 
University), and must in that examination have passed with credit in Mathematics. The 
candidates then undergo an apprenticeship of one year in one of the State Forest Districts, 
and after studying for two years at a Forest School and one year at a University undergo 
their first examination, which is a pass and not a competitive examination. A high standard 
is fixed, which muBt be attained: the subjects required are all branches of Forestry, Surveying, 
Pure Mathematics, Statics, Mechanics, selected branches of Jurisprudence, Botany, Zoology, 
Mineralogy, Physics, and Chemistry. The candidates then spend two yearB in practical work in 
several Forest Districts, after which they present themselves for the second examination. The 
subjects required include all branches of Forestry, but the questions asked have more special refer¬ 
ence to the actual requirements of the service than was the case at the first examination. Spe¬ 
cial attention is also paid to those branches of Civil and Criminal Law and Procedure with which 
a Forest officer must be familiar, as well as to Political Economy. Those who have successfully 
passed the second examination receive the designation of Forest Assessor, and are eligible for 
appointments in the State Forest Service. Government, however, is in no way obliged to find 
employment for passed candidates. As far as practicable, they are employed temporarily as 
Assistants in the Working Plans Branch in the Forest Division of Provincial Governments. 
Those who distinguish themselves by industry, energy, and special aptitude for the work are 
selected to fill such vacancies as may arise. Those who do not find such employment obtain 
appointments in Forests belonging to towns and villages, public corporations, or private pro¬ 
prietors. The first appointment in the State Service which a Forest Assessor looks forward to 
is that of Oberforster, or District Forest officer, which corresponds to that of Forest Ranger in 
the Indian Forest Service. The average area of a forest district under an Oberforster in the 
Prussian State Forests is 9,600 acres, about one-half of what is intended to be the average 
charge of a Forest Ranger in India. The Prussian State Forests aggregate 6,597,000 acres, and 
the number of officers of the Oberforster class is 677 ; while the number of Controlling and In¬ 
specting officers, whose duties correspond to those of the Controlling Staff in India, is 129. 
This staff comprises seven chief officers attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, State 
Domains, and Forests, who have the rank and designation of Oberland Forstermeister, Ober- 
forstmeister and Forstmeister. These officers do the work, which in India, for a much larger 
area of State Forests, is attempted to be performed by the Inspector General and Assistant 
Inspector General of Forests. In the same class are the Directors of Forest Schools and the 
Inspecting officers who are attached to Provincial Governments, and whose duties correspond 
to those of Conservators and Deputy and Assistant Conservators in India. Of the officers 
holding the rank of Oberforster, only the most capable and distinguished are promoted to the 
class of Inspecting and Controlling officers; the majority remaiu in the class of Oberforster to 
the end of their service. 

Major Bailey, who was appointed to the Directorship of the Forest School at Dehra Dun 
on its first establishment, has furnished the Sub-Committee with a detailed account of the course 
of instruction which the candidates selected in England formerly underwent at Nancy. This 
course extended over a period of 2 years and 4J months. It must be remembered that the can¬ 
didates had been selected by a competitive examination, and presumably bad received a good 
general education and possessed industry and intelligence. 

Major Bailey was invited to inform the Sub-Committee as to the probable cost of equipping 
the Dehra Dun School in such a manner as to enable it to undertake the training of officers 
competent to discharge the duties of the Controlling Branch. Major Bailey points out that at 
present instruction is given by officers who are at the same time charged with duties in the 
Forest and that for imparting higher instruction it would be necessary to select Professors 
specially qualified to impart the knowledge they possessed. He considers that it would not be 
possible to expand the organization of the Dehra School, so as to combine, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, the teaching of men intended for the position of Rangers and Sub-Assistant 
Conservators with that of men who are to enter the controlling grades. The educational 
attainments of the two classes would be different, and teaching suitable for the higher class 
would be beyond the intelligence of the lower. Even when the same subjects were taught to 
the two classes, the manner of teaching them would not be the same. The instruction im¬ 
parted to the lower class would be far more rudimentary than that imparted to the higher, 
and the duration of the course prescribed for the higher class would be much greater than that 
prescribed for the lower. Major Bailey considers that an expenditure of R50,000 would be 
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necessary for buildings and furniture, and an annual expenditure of R78,880 in addition to 
charges on account of furlough, pay, and pensions of the teaching staff, and the expense of 
repairs. 

The Officiating Inspector General of Forests in his Departmental note has dealt with the 
same questions. For administrative reasons, he entertains an objection to educate officers of 
the Controlling and Executive Staff at oue and the same technical school; and even if he con¬ 
sidered it otherwise feasible, which, in view of the contemplated training of one hundred 
students for the Executive Staff, he does not, he does not approve of the Dehra Forest School 
being developed so as to include the training of officers for the Controlling Staff. The 
transfer of the technical training of the Superior Staff to India would, in his opinion, involve 
the establishment of a new institution ; and inasmuch as educational talent of the kind required 
is cheaper in Europe than in India, and such a college as would be necessary for the proper 
instruction of the Superior Staff of Forest officers ould combine in Europe technical training 
for other professions, the cost of such an institution in India would, apart from other rea¬ 
sons, condemn the scheme, seeing that no more than from 8 to 12 recruits would be required 
annually to maintain the service at the strength contemplated for some years to come. 
But, in addition to the objections on the score of expense, there are other reasons why the 
Officiating Inspector General considers the scheme at present impracticable. Forestry in India 
has been so recently treated scientifically that the theoretical teaching eaunot be illustrated by 
reference to an inspection on the ground of forests long subject to systematic treatment and 
working. Moreover, he considers it necessary that a Forest officer in the Controlling Staff 
should make himself acquainted with the industries connected with Forest administration and 
with the mechanical and other arrangements which are employed in economizing labour in the 
forests; and he observes that although some of these industries have been established, and 
many of the mechanical contrivances have been adopted in various parts of India, it would be 
necessary that the student should travel over a wide area to obtain a practical acquaintance 
with them; whereas in Europe this knowledge would be gained at a very.much smaller expen¬ 
diture of time and money. 

He urges that the recruitment in England is open to all classes, and he points to the cir¬ 
cumstance that there are already iu the Controlling Branch not only Statutory Natives of India, 
but also Natives of Asiatic extraction who have undergone training in Europe, as dispensing 
with the necessity for the establishment of an institution in India at a cost out of all proportion 
to the results to be obtained by it. 

The Officiating Inspector General attaches the greatest importance to the excellence of 
each officer in the Controlling Staff, seeing that for economical reasons it has been resolved to 
keep that staff numerically far weaker than in other countries where the system of State 
Forests prevails. Officers of the Controlling Staff in India are, he observes, promoted at me 
early age to charges which in those countries would be filled only by officers of more mature 
experience; and he apprehends that it will be found not the least difficult among the problems 
presented by the contemplated organization of the Department in India how to secure the 
administration from the disadvantages incidental to these arrangements. Sir D. Brandis 
apparently shares these apprehensions; for he observes that as the forest nurseries in India 
develop, a measure which he proposed when the organization was made will doubtless be carried 
out more fully than has hitherto been done, viz., that young officers who come to India for the 
Controlling Staff should always commence their career in the ranks of Executive officers; that 
after they have acquired the needful familiarity with the language, they should be placed in 
charge of Forest Ranges ; and that they should not be entrusted with the duties of Controlling 
officers until they have proved their fitness for such duties by service as Executive officers. 
The Officiating Inspector General desires that the practice of rewarding exceptionally excellent 
service in the Executive Staff by promotion to the Controlling Staff should be continued; but 
he advocates that officers thus selected should be sent to Europe to complete their scientific 
training; otherwise he fears that they cannot be utilized for the more important positions for 
which such training is a question of constantly increasing importance. 

Sir D. Brandis mentions as another measure originally proposed by him, to which fuller 
effect would hereafter probably be given, the promotion of officers from the Executive to Con¬ 
trolling appointments when they are not too far advanced in years and have rendered distin¬ 
guished service. He advocates this exceptional promotion because of the powerful and benefi¬ 
cial effect it will have on the character of the Native members of the Executive Branch. He 
does not indeed propose that men selected should necessarily be sent to England, but be men¬ 
tions as among the advantages possessed by English officers their familiarity with the progress 
of Forestry in Europe; and he advises that all superior Forest officers, Native as well as 
European, should be encouraged to keep themselves acquainted with the science aod practice 
of Forest management in Europe, and with the experience gained in those countries where it 
is most understood. 

The Officiating Inspector General confirms the evidence of Mr. Fernandez, the Deputy 
Director of the Debra School, as to the insufficiency of the knowledge of English and Mathe¬ 
matics possessed by candidates for admission to the Forest School. This- has imposed on him 
the necessity of recommending an entrance examination as well for candidates for Rangerships 
as for those who aspire to the post of Sub-Assistant Conservator. The Officiating Inspector 
General has proposed that students qualifying for direct appointments as Sub-Assistant Con¬ 
servators should maintain themselves during the course of their studies, and remain for six 
months longer at the School than Rangers, in order to study Forest and Land Revenue Law, 
the Forest Code, and the several principles and rules of administration. 
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Originally the pupils at the Forest School not only received instruction without charge, 
hut such of them as held posts in the Department drew the pay of their posts; and even 
apprentices received an allowance of from R15 to R20. The salary paid to the majority of the 
pupils was at the rate of ftlOO, in addition to travelling allowances when in camp. The Deputy 
Director of the Forest School has informed the Sub-Committee that of late applications for 
admission have been received from persons of the same social classes as the salaried pupils who 
are willing to attend the School without salary, and that two of such students have completed 
their course and received appointments. 

The Officiating Inspector General desires to bring to the notice of the Commission the 
serious disadvantage under which he believes the Department labours in the recruitment of its 
Controlling Staff, in that the officers, although selected in the same way and educated in the 
same College as the officers recruited in England for the Public Works Department, have 
neither the same prospects nor the same pension rules as are enjoyed by officers in the Public 
Works Department. The average pay in the Forest Department amounts, according to an 
estimate prepared by him, to 11635 as compared with ft 6 96 in the Public Works Department. 

Several witnesses have pointed out that the competition in England attracts very many 
fewer candidates than it did formerly. Mr. Fernandez, a Native of Surat, failed by 7 or 
8 places at the examination for the Covenanted Civil Service, but subsequently secured 
the first place among 49 competitors for three appointments in the Forest Department. He 
states that there are now rarely more than three or four competitors for each vacancy, and 
attributes this result to the following causes, viz., that the more liberal rules respecting pension 
have not been extended to the Department; that the prospects of promotion are less favorable 
than were originally looked for; that the Conservatorships are not sufficiently paid; and that 
the frequent changes in the value of the rupee render the sterling value of the pension alto¬ 
gether uncertain. 

Mr. Baden-Powell, Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab, and formerly in charge of 
the Forest Department in that Province, has also expressed the strongest objections to the 
existing arrangements of the Department respecting pay and pension. 

Mr. Fernandez, whose views the Sub-Committee to a great extent adopts, considers the fol¬ 
lowing qualifications essential for officers iu the Controlling Staff, viz., —(1) strong constitu¬ 
tion; (%) active habits and physique; (3) cheerfulness in submitting to discomfort and privation ; 
(4) a sound general and special education, inasmuch as Forestry in India is, and for the next 
50 years will be, to a great extent, a matter of original research, for which a well balanced, 
thoroughly disciplined scientific mind is a sine qua non ; (5) force of character combined with 
tact, seeing that the work of the Forest Department is closely watched by the local Executive 
service, jealous in protecting private rights from invasion ; (6) a mind which is at once practi¬ 
cal, fertile in resource, and capable of combining means to ends, in illustration of the importance 
of which he instances the case of a forest fire ; and (7) administrative ability and culture suffi¬ 
ciently liberal to entitle an officer to social equality with members of the Executive Service. 
In a less degree the same qualifications are required in the officers of the Executive Branch of the 
service. For the Protective Staff the requisite qualifications are—(1) a good physique; (2) 
honesty; (3) such knowledge of Forest Law and the authority conferred on them as will enable 
them to discharge their duties as custodians of the forests; and (4) such discretion as is required 
iu Police officers generally, so as to enable them to exercise their powers without oppression. 

The same classes compete for employment in the Forest Department as seek service in the 
Public Works Department. The European officers recruited in England come from the same 
social classes and have received the same preliminary education as the successful competitors 
for appointments in the Public Works Department conferred on students at Cooper's Hill. 
The Officiating Inspector General has poiuted out that some Natives of India, even of Asiatic 
parentage, have succeeded in entering the service by competition in England; but the number 
has been much smaller than could be desired. The prospects of officers of the Executive 
Branch, notwithstanding the occasional promotion of members of that branch to the Controlling 
Staff, are so greatly inferior to the pecuniary prospects of officers locally recruited for other 
Departments of the public service, that they have attracted very few Asiatics who have received 
a liberal education. Moreover, the life of a Forest officer would not be congenial to the races 
of Asiatics among whom education has as yet made most progress. As education reaches the 
more virile and energetic races, there is no doubt that a larger number of educated Natives will 
be found who will exhibit no less preference for active employment out of doors than is at present 
exhibited by Europeans, and to a less extent by Eurasians. Instances have been mentioned 
of Native officers, notably a Maratha and a north-country Mahomedan, who have exhibited 
the physical and social qualities requisite in officers of the Department. The proposals of the 
Director General largely to increase the numerical strength of the Executive Branch and to 
enhance the pay of the higher grades will doubtless attract to the Department Natives - of 
superior education, from whom selections may be more freely made for .the higher grades of the 
service. 

In a letter addressed by the Government of Bengal to the Government of India, No. 25T.R., 
dated 9th June 1887, the Lieutenant-Governor expresses his opinion that the arrangement 
whereby the officers for the higher appointments are recruited partly in England and partly 
by the promotion of Sub-Assistant Conservators in India is unexceptionable; but be observes 
that in practice recourse has not been had in recent years to the second method of appointment, 
and that this fact, coupled with the distaste generally felt in India for service in the lower 
grades of the Department, explains the smallness of the number of Natives now holding 
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India. responsible posts in the Department. His Honor declares his desire to keep this avenue to 

Forest* admiss'cm as widely open as circumstances may admit, and he intimates that an opportunity 

_’ may soon occur for making such an appointment. He adds that when a vacancy occurs in the 

Section I. grade of Sub-Assistant Conservator, which can be filled by a direct appointment, due notice 

will be given of the fact by public advertisement, so as to afford facilities for application to 
any educated men who may desire to enter the service. 

Mr. A. L. Home, Conservator of Forests, Bengal, states, in a note furnished by him as 
Departmental Member in Bengal, that the greater number of applications for employment in 
the Department are made by Hindus. During the current official year 13 Hindus, 1 Eurasian, 
and 1 Mahomedan applied for employment. So far as his experience goes, he considers 
one class of the community as good as another for Forest work; but he professes himself unable 
to name a single man as coming up to the standard required in a really efficient member of the 
Executive Staff, He declares that he has never found a Bengali who had an actual liking for 
the work of a Forest Ranger or Forester in ranges at a distance from villages and towns, though 
he mentions a Bengali Sub-Assistant Conservator who has conscientiously combated this pre¬ 
judice against forest life, and done his duty to the best of his ability. 

Two witnesses were examined in Calcutta. 

Mr. H. H. Davis, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bengal, gave it as his opinion that 
Europeans educated at a Hill School and sent to Rurki, and then to Dehra Dun, are about as 
qualified officers as those who come out from England, and that such Europeans are superior to 
the average of Eurasians. He considered that the Natives of Bengal are neither physically fit 
for the hardships of a forest life nor desirous of following it, except in places where the work 
is easy; and he mentioned that in Orissa and Chota Nagpur he has found it difficult to obtain 
Natives to fill vacancies among the Forest Rangers. 

Mr. E. G. Chester, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bengal, expressed a less favorable 
opinion of the efficiency of the training imparted by the Dehra Dun School; but he allowed 
that the only Rurki man whom he has met in the Superior Staff is a good man. He expressed 
an unfavorable opinion of Bengalis as Forest officers ; but he admitted that there is a great 
deal of sickness both among Natives and Europeans in his division owing to jungle fever and 
variations of temperature. He complained of the refusal of the Secretary of State to extend 
the favorable pension rules to the officers of the Forest Department recruited in England. 

Mr. C. Bagshawe, Departmental Member for the North-Western Provinces, urges that the 
inferior position of the superior officers of the Department in respect of pensions, as compared 
with that of their brother officers in the Public Works and Telegraph Departments, 
injuriously affects the interests of Government. He calls attention to the circumstance that 
within the last twelve years the number of candidates has fallen from about twelve for each 
vacancy to twelve for five vacancies in 1886. He also considers that it is inexpedient that 
Forest officers should be prevented from retiring on a proportionate pension alter 20 years' 
service, inasmuoh as the best work performed by a Forest officer, unless he has attained to the 
higher administrative offices, is that performed during the earlier portion of his service. He 
states that in his opinion it is difficult to obtain in India suitable men for employment in the 
superior branches of the Service; that the profession is not one to which Native gentlemen 
aspire; and that it would be undesirable to promote men of superior status into the higher 
ranks of the Department unless they had by approved service shown themselves specially 
qualified for such promotion. He considers that Europeans as well as Natives of Asiatic descent 
should be 'recruited for the Executive Service. He shows that great difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining well educated candidates for the Ranger class, as the best men from 
the Colleges and High Schools prefer the Subordinate Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
public service, and attributes the distaste shown by educated Natives for the Forest Service to 
the unhealthy character of the Forest Districts, the isolation, absence of all pleasures of 
civilized life, the laborious character of the work, and the prolonged separation from 
family. Applications for employment come most frequently, he states, from sons of officials; 
but the best candidates are the sons of landholders and of men living away from towns. He 
considers that there are good Hindu subordinates of all classes, and equally good Mahomedans 
and many excellent Europeans and Eurasians in the service. He thinks it necessary at 
present to recruit the Controlling Staff mainly in England, but would not close the door to 
promotion to that branch to suitable men. 

Two witnesses were examined in the North-West Provinces. 

Mr. W. It. Fisher, Officiating Director of the Dehra Dun Forest School, spoke strongly 
of the importance of the administration of the Department by officers of energy, firmness, 
and good status as well as of high professional attainments. In his opinion educated 
Natives dislike employment in the jungle, and prefer judicial duties or Police work to expo¬ 
sure in the open air throughout the day. In the Controlling Staff he oonsiders that Natives 
would be likely to leave the work too much to their subordinates. He advocates the pro¬ 
posed improvement of the pay of the Executive Staff, which would render it a suitable field 
for the employment of Natives educated in India, and maintains that ordinarily a European 
training should be insisted upon as a qualification for employment in the Controlling Branch. 

Mr. E. E. Fernandez considered the pay and chances of promotion in the Executive grade 
insufficient to attract to or retain in the Department Natives of sufficiently liberal education 
who are unaccustomed to an out-door life. He would require the qualification of a B.A. degree 
on the part of all Native candidates for appointments to the Sub-Assistant class, not only as a 
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guarantee of sufficient education in English to follow the English course of lectures, but also 
because he regards the possession of a degree indicative of mental culture, better manners, and 
a higher moral tone. Admitting that the present prospects of the service are unattractive to 
educated Natives, he insisted that careful selection and probation are desirable. In his ex¬ 
perience educated Natives are impatient of hardships to which men of other races would 
submit with cheerfulness, and if influenced by caste prejudices are less efficient officers than 
they otherwise might be. He stated that he is personally acquainted with two Natives in the 
Executive Staff, who, he thinks, jvould be fit for promotion to the Controlling grade; and that 
he has found Mahomedans usually better Forest officers than Hindus, for although they have 
less education,, they have greater force of character and endurance, and fewer prejudices. He 
also described a Maratha Brahman, a man of fair education and possessed of landed estates, as 
a most efficient Native officer, and one who would not allow caste prejudices to interfere with 
his work. 

Major F. Bailey, Conservator of Forests, Departmental Member in the Punjab, observe 8 
that it is highly desirable that all members of the Controlling and Executive Staff should 
possess the professional attainments acquired by training in the Forest class at Cooper's Hill 
College and the Dehra Dun School respectively, but that at present in the Punjab only 39 per 
cent, of the Controlling Staff have undergone a complete course of professional training, and 
only 37 percent, of the Executive Staff have passed through the School at Dehra Dun. He men¬ 
tions also that only two men from the Punjab have attended the class of Foresters at Dehra Dun ; 
for although it is intended that men of that class and Forest Guards should receive some kind 
of professional training, it has not been found possible to make the necessary arrangements. He 
observes, however, that when employed under capable officers of the Controlling or Executive 
Staff, officers of the Protective Staff are found in course of time to obtain a fair standard of 
professional knowledge. He states that the few candidates who were appointed direct to the 
class of Sub-Assistant Conservator were, generally speaking, the sons of European Government 
servants or pensioners domiciled in India; and the Rangers, for the most part, the sons of 
Government servants, zemindars, shopkeepers, and cultivators in about equal proportions ; that 
he is unable to say that any one class is markedly superior to the others; that the appointments 
are sought more by Hindus than by Mahomedans ; that as a general rule the attainments of 
the candidates are not of a sufficiently high order; and that it is difficult to select amon» men 
who have passed the Eutrance Examination of an Indian University candidates who could 
profitably follow the courses at the Debra Dun Forest School. 

Major Bailey in a subsequent note insists that the number of men employed in the lower 
grade of Rangers is too great, and that the number in the higher grades should be increased; 
that domiciled Europeans and Eurasians should enter in the same grades as Natives; and that 
a certain proportion of the Sub-Assistants posts should be reserved for the direct appointment 
of the best qualified of all these classes, though he admits that the prospect of promotion of 
Sub-Assistants to the Controlling grade is remote. 

The following gentlemen were examined by the Sub-Committee: 

Mr. Baden-Powell, Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab, and formerly in charge of the 
Forest Department in the Punjab, considered that it would be found more convenient to re¬ 
cruit for the Superior Service in Europe than to extend the scope of the School at Dehra Dun. 
He did not object to the promotion of Forest Rangers to the Controlling Staff in extremely 
exceptional eases; but he declared that he had never seen a Native Forest officer whom he would 
entrust with the control of a Forest Division, He considered that very few educated Natives 
would care to live the life of exposure and hardship entailed on officers holding Controlling 
appointments in the Forest Department, or were physically competent to do so; but he thought 
that a few such men might be looked for as education advanced amongst the more manly races 
of Northern India. He declared his unwillingness to allow any Native to be appointed to the 
upper grades of the service under any conditions whatever, who had not shown his fitness to 
manage a Forest Range by the exhibition of such qualities as self-reliance, activity, power of 
controlling his subordinates, tact in dealing with other officials, and self-respect; and he pro¬ 
fessed himself altogether averse to the idea of appointing any young Native gentleman who 
has taken a University degree and happens to be of good family direct .to an Assistant Con¬ 
servatorship. He did not consider that domiciled Europeans are likely to make as good 
Rangers as Natives. Having regard to the duties of Forest Rangers, he considered that the pay 
should be sufficient to attract the best men obtainable to the subordinate service, and admitted 
that the present pay of the grade is calculated to produce dishonesty and oppression; and he 
stated that the Forest Guard is worse paid than the Policeman, whose pay is in his judgment 
insufficient. 

Colonel E. G. Wace, Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, expressed a strong opinion 
that special training in India is essential for the efficiency of the superior officers in the 
Forest Department, notwithstanding they might have received technical training in Europe, 
because ot the different conditions of climate and the local difficulties which present themselves 
to the prosecution of Forestry in India. So long as the Schools in India are no better than 
they now are, be considered it necessary that recruits for the higher offices in the Department 
should be obtained in England. He believed that the number of domiciled Europeans who 
received a high education is at present comparatively limited, and that the number of educated 
Natives, whose physique and energy are such as to fit them for an out-door life in the Forest 
and other Departments, is also at present very limited, inasmuch as education has scarcely 
reached those races in which energy principally resides. He thought it possible that the 
School at Dehra might be adapted at no great expense to give a superior training in Forestry; 
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India. but he thought that it would be dangerous to introduce a change in the higher staff of the Forest 
Forests Department too precipitately. He regarded it as important that the Executive Service of each 

_' district or division should be, as far as possible, recruited locally on account of the strong 

SectionI. difference of race and habits which are to be found within the area of a single Province like 
the Punjab. He believed that Natives are not impatient of the employment of domiciled 
Europeans and Eurasians, and that in some cases fathers of men of these races would be will¬ 
ing to help their sons during their service in the lower grades; but he thought that there 
would be no necessity to recruit domiciled Europeans for these appointments in the Punjab, as 
the Natives obtainable for such employment are very active, very energetic, and willing to 
undergo considerable hardship in the earlier period of their service. While he considered that 
equal pensions should be assigned to officers of the different Departments who are recruited 
under similar circumstances, he expressed himself very strongly as to the inexpediency of 
throwing on the Government too great a burden in respect of pensions, and advocated the 
insistence upon a contribution from officers towards their pensions, at least when they had 
reached the higher grades of the service. 

Mr. W. Coldstream, Officiating Commissioner of Lahore, advised that the Forest officer 
selected in England should be placed under the supervision of some officer other than his depart¬ 
mental superior on his first arrival from England, and suggested that he might with advantage 
be trained for a year or two under a Settlement officer or Deputy Commissioner in settlement 
work, or routine district work on the Revenue side. He expressed himself satisfied that at 
present the employment of Europeans in the Controlling grades is very desirable; but he 
mentioned that there are in the Province Natives of education fit to undertake arduous duties 
in the open air. He believed that the physical endurance of Bengali gentlemen is fairly good, 
and that those who have a taste for the work would probably be efficient for Revenue work 
as regards physical requirements. 

Mr. C. F. Elliott, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Multan, considered that the men 
trained at Dehra Dun received a sufficiently good professional education for the duties of 
Rangers, and mentioned that two Natives who had served under him in that grade had given 
sufficient proof of endurance. He did not consider the education given at the Dehra Dun 
School up to the standard required for the Controlling grades. 

Mr. F. 0. Lemarchand, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Kangra, stated that one of hia 
Sub-Assistant Conservators, a Native, did his work very well, as did also the European Rangers 
who had served under him. He gave a less favorable opinion of his subordinate Native 
Rangers. In respect of energy he had found the Europeans and the Natives equally qualified, 
as well as in ability to stand exposure. 

Mr. A. M. Reuther, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Lahore, stated that the Natives, of 
whom he had had experience as Forest officers, were wanting in zeal andeuergy, perfunctory in 
the discharge of their duties, and had not passed through the Forest School. He mentioned 
that one domiciled European who had served under him had proved an entire failure, and had 
been dismissed from the Department; but that another performed his duties fairly well. Both 
this witness and Mr. Lemarchand complained of the pension and furlough rules. 

Mr. E. S. Carr, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Lahore, considered the training at the 
Dehra Dun School sufficient for the technical education of Forest Rangers, and saw uo reason 
why in course of time the School should not undertake the training of men for the higher 
appointments. He added that it was desirable that men should, if possible, be trained in India 
where their actual work lay. He did not consider Natives as efficient as Europeans for employ¬ 
ment in the Department, and asserted that he had never seen a Native who was fit to hold a 
controlling appointment; but he'admitted that his experience of them was not very great, as 
he had only been in the Department about five years. He strongly urged the claims of the 
officers recruited in England to the more favorable pension rules granted to the Public Works 
Department. 

Mian Moti Singh, Rajput, and a Forest Ranger, complained that Natives are practi¬ 
cally excluded from the Department, inasmuch as all the highest posts in the Superior and in 
the Executive Staff are occupied by Europeans. He admitted that the Europeans he referred 
to as holding the best Rangers’ appointments are domiciled, and were appointed before the 
Dehra Dun School was established ; and he also admitted that he did not at present know of any 
Natives fit to be Conservators or Deputy Conservators. He stated that the Natives who would 
be inclined to enter the Department could not go to England by reason of their poverty, and 
that those who are wealthy enough to afford the journey to Europe prefer other more 
lucrative and less hard-worked professions. He considered that the prospects of Natives in the 
Forest Department are inferior to those of Natives in the Revenue Department, while the 
hardships entailed on Forest Officers are far greater. 

Mian Nizam-ud-din, President of the Zemindars’ Reforming Society in the Punjab, com¬ 
plained that Natives are at present ineligible for the superior appointments in the Depart¬ 
ment, because the Controlling Staff is almost entirely European. He maintained that if 
Natives were guaranteed appointments on proof of fitness they would make themselves effi¬ 
cient. When reminded that there is no rule which prohibits the admission of Natives, he 
urged that there is no School in India capable of giving such an education as is requisite for 
the Controlling Service, and that the Natives are not in a position to go to Europe and quali¬ 
fy themselves. He was unable to say whether there would be a sufficient number of Native 
students acquainted with the rudimentary branches of science to take advantage of higher 
education if the Forest School raised the standard of its teaching. He declared that he knew 
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many Natives vyho would be willing to accept appointments in the higher grades of the ser- India, 
vice, and among them two of his brothers. He admitted that his brothers would not enter the p orMti 

service as Forest Rangers even if they were offered appointments, though they would accept - 

Tahsildarships. He mentioned that one of. his brothers was thinking of going to England to Section I. 
study for the Bar. He was not aware that Sub-Assistant Conservators might be promoted to 
the Controlling Staff. 

Colonel J. C. Doveton, the Conservator of the Central Provinces, reports that direct 
appointments to the class of Sub-Assistant Conservator are exceptional; that the appointments 
were intended for Natives; but that out of six applications in respect of probable vacancies 
which have been presented to him, five have been made by, or on behalf of, Europeans. He 
states that Sub-Assistant Conservators are, under existing rules, ordinarily recruited from 
Forest Rangers aud Foresters; that in former years there was much competition for appoint¬ 
ments in the classes of Forest Rangers and Foresters by Mahomedans, whose forefathers had 
come from Southern India and settled in the Central Provinces; but that since the passing of 
the Entrance examination of the Calcutta University and the Middle School examination 
have been required as qualifications for admission to them, the candidates have been principally 
Hindus, and by far the greater number Maratha Brahmans. 

Of the classes who seek employment in the Forest Department, he considers there can be 
no doubt that Europeans and Mahomedans of Southern India adapt themselves most readily to 
the life of a Forest officer in the Central Provinces, and that Mahomedans are more, hardy 
and under sickness display greater endurance than any other class of Natives. He observes 
that on. Hindu's, especially on Brahmans, forest life entails more or less hardship; and that 
while such a life is more or less distasteful to Asiatic Natives, it is not so to Europeans or 
people of European .extraction; that Europeans accept Forest service because it is a profession 
of their choice, whereas Natives accept it rather for the sake of the income to be derived from 
it. For these reasons, and also for the reason that Europeans are, as a rule, capable of exercis¬ 
ing more personal influence, and are not exposed to the same feelings of jealousy on the part of 
officials below them, he considers them better fitted for the duties of officers of the Controlling 
Staff; and, if they receive the same training as Natives, he believes they will also prove the 
most efficient Foresters. 

The Chief Commissioner sees no ground for suggesting any change in the orders regulat¬ 
ing admission to the Forest Department. 

Mr. Mann, the Conservator, Assam, reports that all classes of the community seek 
employment in the Forest Department, and that all are equally capable of rendering efficient 
service in that Province; that for the higher appointments Bengalis have been found more 
reliable thau Assamis; but that for the lower appointments, such as Guards, the various hill 
tribes in the Province furnish the best material. 

The Chief Commissioner believes that the present organization of the Department is well 
suited for the ends in view, and that the measures already in force for the instruction of Natives 
of India iu Forestry are likely, in course of time, to supply a considerable number of men quali¬ 
fied to take up Forest appointments. But he observes that in Assam Forest officers are exposed 
to many hardships, and must necessarily be persons of strong constitution and active habits ; 
that these qualifications are not often found combined in Natives with the necessary scientific 
attainments; and that it is not to be expected that the profession of Forest officer in Assam 
will offer many attractions to educated Natives of the country. 

Colonel G. J. Van Someren, the Conservator of Berar, states that Rangers are usually 
recruited from the rank of Foresters, and, except where special qualifications authorize a depar¬ 
ture from this rule, are promoted from grade to grade by seniority. The order of the Govern¬ 
ment of India that, except for special reasons, the appointment of Ranger should be conferred 
only on a man who has obtained a Ranger's certificate at the Forest School at Dehra Dun 
is in force in Berar; but, owing to the absence of qualified men, it has as yet been 
impossible to give full effect to the order, and only one officer in these grades has obtained the 
certificate. 

There are three grades of Foresters on salaries of R35, -R25, and SI5 respectively. The 
Conservator considers that as it is intended to recruit the Ranger class ordinarily from these 
grades, care must be taken to appoint to them men of some education, and that at least some 
of them should possess a knowledge of English and sufficient acquaintance with Mathematics 
to enable them, when sent to the Forest School, to profit by the instruction available there; 
and that all must be able to read and write Marathi fluently. He states that the rule that 
no person should he sent to the Forest School who has not passed the Entrance examination 
on the English side at a University has been modified in favor of men from this Province; 
that it was intended that four Foresters should attend the School to be trained as Rangers; 
but that this has hitherto been impracticable; that one is now attending the School, and 
that another was to be sent in the present year. 

The Conservator mentions that Forest Guards are appointed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioners, who, under the system obtaining in Berar, are responsible, with the aid of their 
District Forest officers, for the working of the forests in their districts; that stout, able- 
bodied men with physical courage are selected ; and that such of them as are able to read 
and write Marathi, and are otherwise qualified, are eligible for promotion to the lower 
grade of Foresters. In the Melghat there is a staff of Naka Karkuns, 25 in number, who 
collect, at fixed stations where they reside, the royalties due on the forest produce exported 
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from the Melgh&t, They receive salaries varying from RIO to ft - 25, and are generally 
Brahmans. 

The Conservator is of opinion that the professional attainments of the Controlling Staff 
cannot be too high. He observes that in Berar, as elsewhere, much has been done in 
selecting lands to be permanently placed in the list of State Forests, in settling rights and 
privileges, in demarcating the forests, in protecting them from fire, in introducing a system of 
transport and sale of forest produce, in opening out roads on a system which admits of 
regular expansion, and in organizing the Department; and that this has been accomplished 
while the Forest Administration has been almost entirely in the hands of men who had had 
no special training other than that which they had acquired by actual experience; and who, 
as they retired, would nevertheless hand over to their successors in good condition a valuable 
property, which, when they took it in hand, was fast deteriorating and little eared for; but 
that, apart from the protection and administration of forests, there was now required a know¬ 
ledge of a more special and technical character than had hitherto sufficed; that working- 
plans had to be framed to provide at once for the systematic out-turn of produce and the 
improvement of the forests; that trained observation was required for the collection of the 
data on which such plans must be based, and a scientific Forest training for the application 
of general principles to such data. He considers that the officers appointed by the Secretary 
of State have, as a body, justified the expectations formed of them. He points out that a 
good working knowledge of Botany and the principles of Vegetable Physiology, of the 
diseases of trees and their causes, of the insects which injure trees or timber, of the properties 
of vegetable growths, of soils, their formation and influence on the growth of trees, and some 
acquaintance with Engineering are the technical requirements of a Forest officer. He 
observes that to acquire these qualifications necessitates a training of some duration, and 
presupposes a good general education and the special study of Mathematics, Chemistry, and 
Natural Science. In order to complete the training they have received in Europe, he recom¬ 
mends that every officer appointed in England should be required to pass 18 months at the 
School at Dehra Dun, so as to learn what is required in the management of a forest in India, 
and to go through a course of Forest accounts and returns. 

He regards the course of instruction now given at Dehra Dun as affording a good basis 
for the training of Sub-Assistant Conservators; but be urges that it should be raised to a 
higher level, and the strength of the staff increased, 60 as to be able to teach up to the 
standard adopted for the instruction of the Controlling Staff in England ; and, when this is 
done, he considers that, after reserving a fixed number of appointments in the Controlling 
grades for Englishmen, the rest might be thrown open to Natives, Statutory as well as 
Asiatic. He advocates a considerable improvement in the pay of Sub-Assistant Conservators 
in order that these grades may be a goal to which Rangers may aspire after long and approved 
service. He considers that the curriculum of the School provides all the instruction at present 
required for training Rangers. 

The Conservator considers that Europeans, when properly trained, are the most efficient 
class as officers in charge of Forest Divisions. But he is also of opinion that in certain circlest, 
owing to peculiar local circumstances, Natives who have passed through the Dehra Dun 
School, and are honest and capable of managing subordinates, may well replace Europeans. 
He states that these circumstances exist iu Berar, that, while the forests in the Melghat 
should for at least a generation to come be placed uuder the most efficient European officer 
that can be obtained, with a second officer of the same class in another district to succeed him, 
the other districts could be mauaged by Native officers under the orders of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, but guided in all technical matters by the Conservator. 

Colonel Van Someren adds that he has been employed in Mysore, the Punjab, and the 
School Circle. He desires it to be understood that his opinion respecting the employment of 
Natives in charge of Forest Divisions does not apply to the School Circle or the Punjab. 

The Conservator is of opinion that the salaries paid to officers of the Controlling Staff 
are insufficient to induce Natives of India to proceed to Europe for the necessary training ; 
but if any Native or Eurasian did so, and was in other respects qualified, be sees no reason 
why he should not make a thoroughly good Forest officer on his return to India. At the same 
time he maintains that the highest posts, those of administration, should be held only by 
Englishmen, as in his judgment it is right and proper as well as necessary that Englishmen 
should in India be at the head of all Departments. 

The Conservator considers that Europeans and Eurasians, when of such character as to 
be able to withstand the temptations to which a life isolated from their fellows exposes them, 
furnish as good recruits as any other class for the Sub-Assistant Conservator’s posts; but that 
the bulk of these appointments should be conferred on Natives who have qualified at the Dehra 
Dun School. 

While admitting that a good European Ranger is a useful officer, he prefers trained 
Natives as Rangers and Foresters; but he advocates an improvement iu the pay of these classes 
in order that really good men may be attracted to the service. 

He states that in bis experience the Maratba Brahmans, as a class, are not Qualified for 
out-door Forest work, and that Kunbis are too easy-going and deficient in education ; ibat the 
best Sub-Assistants, Rangers, and Foresters are recruited from men of the Punjab, Oudh, and 
the North-Western Provinces; and that they also make the best Forest Guards. He also 
speaks favorably of Berar Mahomedans. 
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I arrived in the Punjab in March ISO7, and was placed in charge of the Jhelum Division, com¬ 
prising at that time all districts west of the river of that name. In 1870 I was in charge of the 
Beas Division. During 1871-72 and part of 1873 1 held charge of the Plantation Division. During 
the following year 1 officiated for (5 months as Conservator of the Punjab ; served on special duty 
connected with Working Plans, and as Assistant to the Inspector General of Forests whilst on tour 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudli. In IS70 and 187c I officiated as Conservator of Burma, 
was Conservator of the. Pegu Circle from 1879 to 1882, and was then appointed Conservator of the 
Punjab. For the last 2 years and 6 mouths' i have l»een officiating as Inspector General of 
Forests. 

In recording my opinion on the organization and recruitment of the. Indian Forest Service, I 
presuppose that it is the desire of the Government of India that the Stale should secure the best 
servants in proportion to the outlay the Government are enabled t"> devote from State Revenues for 
any special purposes of administration,'and I refuse to believe in the existence of valid reasons which 
would make it advisable that the State should he burdened with inferior servants. 1 do notin any way 
prejudge, aud have carefully weighed my experience of the services of the different classes of servants 
available for the Forest Department, with* ut a sentimental leanin ; to either class; but 1 cannot accept, 
without a direct assurance to that effect, that the Government' is hound to provide employment -for 
educated Natives because they are educated Natives. It is, in my opinion, the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to provide the State with the best servants for each kind of work, and to pay them at such 
market rates as will ensure the maintenance of an efficient service. Every other consideration must 
land us in uncertainty and doubt. 

2, The Indian Forest Service is divided into a Controlling, an Executive and a Protective Staff. 
The pay for the Protective Staff ranges from Its. t> to Rs. 4-0 per mensem only ; it must therefore of neces¬ 
sity be tilled by uneducated Natives, aud we med give it no further consideration for the purposes of 
the present enquiry. The Executive Staff comprises Forest Hangers and Sub-Assistant Conservators. 
The pay of this Staff ranges at present between Rs. 50 to Rs. 250 ; and Bince the appointments have been 
made as requirements became apparent, and without that strict attention to distribution of the differ¬ 
ent grades which is necessary for a steady aud equal (low of promotion, its organization is open to 
many objections in that respect, though it lias been considerably improved of late years. .At present 
the Executive Staff in the Provinces under the Government of India amounts to 160 officers. 

I have always considered a high development of the Executive Staff necessary .for a successful 
and at the same time economical Forest Administration, and I have just recommended a programme 
under which the number is to be increased in ten years to '400 Rangers and 50 Sub-Assistant Con¬ 
servators, with salaries rising, in the ease of the latter, according to the following scale : 

10 on Rs. 400 per mensem. 

10 „ 350 ,, 

10 „ 300 „ 

10 250 

10 „ 200 

My scheme, at the same time, allows for a gradual increase in the pay of Rangers from Rs. CO to 
Rs. 150 per mensem ; for, in iriy opinion. Hangers having the qualifications we now require should 
not draw less than 11s. 60 a month. 

3. The Forest School at Debra Dun is even now nominally, aDd will be practically, the sole 
source of supply for the whole of the Executive Staff. This will J'or the next ten years necessitate 
the annual training of 38 students for the Provinces under the Government of India; but there are 
always some students from Madras and from Native States ; and, as the course comprises 21 months, 
we may count on the continuous-presence of from 70 to D’O students-—a number sufficiently important 
to Warrant the maintenance of the Forest School at. a high degree of efficiency. 

At some future time, when tlfe students who have passed through the Forest School have matured 
in the service- as Rangers, I am of opinion that the Sub-Assistant Conservatorships should—if not all, 
yet as a rule—be filled by this class ol’ men. This is necessary in order to make the Executive Staff in 
ail its branches sufficiently attractive, and will induce good men to enter the Rangers’ class. By 


Section II.—Notes by Departmental Members, &o. 

Note by B. Ribbentrop, Esq., Officiating Inspector Geneial of Forests, on the question of ike admis ¬ 
sion of Nattnes into the Indian Forest Service. 

I am a Hanoverian hy birth, and was educated for the higher Forest Service of that country. 
A few months after the annexation ol the Kingdom of Hanover in 1866, I passed an examination 
into the Superior Forest Service of Prussia, but left almost immediately for India, having been select¬ 
ed for, and having accepted, one of the two appointments in the Indian Forest Service which were 
offered to German Forest Officers on the advice of the then Inspector General of Forests, now Sir 
Dietrich Brandis. 
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these means, this branch of the Forest'Service will be placed almost entirely at the disposal of Natives 
for Europeans possessing the'necessary qualifications, with perhaps no families Sufficient iy well off to 
help them, will not he able to maintain themselves during'the time they would draw Its Of) to 
Rs. 150 only. 

As yet the number of officers of the Rangers’ class who have passed through the School, and have 
qualified by subsequent approved service, is small, and not sufficient to meet the increase in the number 
of Sub-Assistant Conservators—appointments which cannot always be deferred without necessitating 
a imre costly and immediate expansion of the Controlling Staff. ” 

4. To meet fin’s demand for Sub-Assistant Conservators, we must have recourse to measures 
resulting in a more rapid supply of this class of officers. Till now the provisions of section 38 of 
the Forest Department Code have served this purpose; and we have obtained by these mentis some 
very useful officers, and experienced but. few failures. All officers but one, who were thus admitted 
into t he Department, were domiciled Europeans or Eurasians; the exception was a Maratba, who is 
now officiating in the Controlling Stiff. 

The exception alluded to shows that there is nothing in the rules to prevent a Native from enter¬ 
ing the Service in this manner; but, as far as I am aware, no other sufficiently qualified Native ever 
applied either to a Local Government or to the Director of the Forest School. Nevertheless, the 
working of the section caused a ceitain amount of dissatisfaction, since the selected officers had of 
late to pass through tlie School side by side with the candidates l'or Rangerships, who sometimes 
excelled them in mere book learning. 1 have therefore now proposed an alteration in section 38, 
under which an entrance examination to the Forest. School would m future he required, and which 
would, moreover, provide that the students qualifying for direct appointments as Sub-Assistant. Con¬ 
servators should maintain themselves during the course of their studies, and remain six months longer 
at the School than in the ease of Rangers, in order to study Forest Law and Laud Revenue, the 
Forest Code, And the general principles and rules of administration. Tlmse measures will; I think, 
remove every ground for dissatisfaction on tee part of those students who prefer beino- dry-nursed 
by Government on a small salary from the time they have pissed the University Entrance Examina¬ 
tion. 

5. Experience shows that an entrance examination to the Forest School, even as regards the 
Rangers’ class, is indispensable; for the Entrance Examination of an Indian University is no criterion 
of a sufficient knowledge of either English or Mathematics, such.as is required for the purpose of 
following even the first and elementary lectures in Forestry. 

An entrance exnmitiat ion in those two branches of knowledge has consequent ly been provided for in the 
future. The Forest School, though in full working order only for the last few years, has turned out some 
very efficient Range Offieeis and one or two men lit for higher appoint incuts. It is a matter for regret, 
however, to see that a good many of the y< itng men of pure Native extraction, who were at the School 
active cricketers and runners,give up t hen-active habits afterleaving that ins) itution ; and this circumstance 
is the more marked in the ease of those who me placed in clung** of timber depots or revenue stations, 
under which conditions they are apt to grow fat and indisposed to hardship. It frequently happens that 
♦ he ordinary educated Native does not like the monotony, dangers, and vicissitudes of a forest life. He 
is afraid of tigers, of fever, and misses life in town. There are, however, many exceptions in this res¬ 
pect, and I know a Marathi who is always well mounted and rides a good horse well across country, and 
who did not budge from the side of his Conservator when within easy reach of a charging tigress. This 
man is a good Forest Officer as well. 1 kn<nv of another Sub-Assistant Conservator, who is, however, 
not sufficiently well educated for an appointment in the Controlling Staff, but wbo showed a great 
degree of character and independence in n-4 allowing his measurements to bo disputed, taking upon 
himself to give the officers in charge of an express fuel train the choice of either accepting his 
measurements and loading, or of taking the train back empty. This officer is also a good and 
enduring rider, lie is a Northern Mahoniedan. 

6. Tiiere has been a general improvement in the class of Natives we have of late years been 
able to draw into t lie Service, partly perhaps because Some of our belter men have obtained well 
paid appointments in Native Stales, mid partly because of the considerable inlluenc-e exercised by the 
Forest School as regards both training and r.-eruiling. It is still, however, a matter of considerable 
difficulty to obtain a sufficient supply' *>f Natives combining physically active habits, a good constitu¬ 
tion, and strength of ch;Tra*-1er with a liberal education. That they exist we have proofs, but the 
Executive Branch of the Service must l>e improved in the manner proposed by me before we can secure 
them as a rule and not as an except ion, as is at present the case. 

Exceptionally excellent service in the Executive Staff has from time to, time been rewarded by 
translation to the Controlling Staff, and I think that this practice should be continued, though, 
unless officers thus selected for promotion are sent to England to complete their scientific training, 
they cannot be utilized for Uie more important positions from which such training is a question of 
constantly increasing importance. 

7. The Controlling Staff for Forest Administration in India is numerically weak in comparison 
with the large extent of forests in charge of t he Forest Department, and a further development of 
afiy considerable extent can on account of its cost ho approached only with the greatest caution. It 
is for this reason that I advise the improvement and expansion of the Executive Staff. 

It should be self-evident that if it is n *t possible to expand the Controlling Staff numerically, 
the greatest possible importance must be attached to the excellence of each officer. We have to train 
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officers who hnve at an early age to take charge of positions in the Forest Administration of the 
Empire, which in other countries, where Forestry has been long established as a separate scientific 
Department, are, as a rule, only filled by officers of more mature experience. The active habits, early- 
trained powers of observation and self-reliance of the average young Englishman give us the 
best material to work upon; but, in addition to this, we must secure the best possible technical 
training. 

8. The question whether such high technical and scientific training is necessary has been asked 
and replied to over and over again, and I do not suppose that it is incumbent on me to repeat the 
arguments in favor of a state of things which has been generally admitted to be necessary, and the 
defence of which has been set forth at some length in Mr. Fernandez’s evidence, with whom I entirely 
ao-rce. No doubt we have some excellent Forest Officers who have trained and made themselves, 
but we can no longer wait for the survival of the fittest in the way we could afford to do gome time 
ago. 

The question which will npxt arise is—Why this technical training should not be given in India, 
so as to open the field to all children of the Empire on more equal terms? 

For administrative reasons, I would chject to educate officers of the Controlling and Executive 
Staff at one and the tame technical school ; and even if I considered it otherwise feasible, which I do 
not (as the training of 1(10 students for the Executive Staff absorbs the whole power of the School), 
I would not approve of the l)ehra Forest School being developed for the purpose of including the 
training of officers for the Controlling Staff. 

The transfer of the technical training to Tndia would, therefore, involve the establishment of a 
new institution ; and there can he no doubt that educational talent of the kind required is cheaper in 
Europe than in India. In Europe, moreover, a college such as we here want can be combined with 
other scientific institutions, whereas in India a complete staff of Professors would have to be main¬ 
tained for the education of S to 12 students per annum; and if 6iieh an institution was at all to equal 
the German Schools for the training of Forest Officers for the.Controlling Staff, we should require 
three Professors of Forestry, besides half-a-dozen specialists for auxiliary subjects. 

I think the question of cost alone should condemn the plan of an Indian training, but there are 
many other reasons why it is not practicable. Forestry in India is a new departure, and we are not as 
yet in a position to demonstrate the truths of our theoretical teaching by easy reference to, and inspec¬ 
tion on the ground of, forests long subject to systematic treatment and working. A Forester with 
European training can draw on his experience of what he has seen, and be can foresee or picture to 
himself the result of a certain forest treatment; but a student who ha-s never been shown the results 
of lono’-continued scientific Forestry would have to take matters on trust. This is a very serious 
objection, because it would tend to* make officers doubtful in regard to the results of- their own 
operations, which they have undertaken because they bad been theoretically taught. It is this very 
want of scientifically directed observation in reference to the results of Forestry that only too frequently 
makes the Civil authorities sceptical as to the wisdom or advisability of our proposals with regard to 
Forest Conservancy. 

Next, a Forest Officer on the Controlling Staff ought to see and study sawmills, tramways, wire 
trams, slides, forest roads, charcoal-burning, tar manufactories, &c., &c. No doubt we have introduced 
most of these industries aud works into India; but they are scattered over the whole Empire, and 
it would take a month to show students the timber slide in Cliumba and the sledge-ways in Jaunsar; 
whereas in Europe all this can be seen in a very short time. I think I have said enough to prove, 
if not the necessity, at least the advisability of a European training; and, as regards a practical 
solution of the question, this circumstance should be sufficient. 

The recruitment for the Service is open to all, and in this respect I need only state that we have 
both Statutorv Natives of India aud Natives by extraction in the Controlling Branch, both classes 
having been trained in Europe. 

9. The successful recruitment for the Controlling Staff of the Forest Department labours at 
present under a serious disadvantage, which I think deserves the attention of the Public Service 
Commission, in so far as the officers in that branch, though selected in the same way and educated in 
the same College as the officers for the Public Works Department, have neither the tame prospects 
(the average pay amounting to Rs. 635 per mensem against Its 69.> in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment), nor 5 the same pension rules as obtain with the latter. This is a question which seriously affects 
the recruitment of the best men, aud falls, I think, withiu the range of a Commission, whose duty I 
consider it to be to promulgate proposals'by which to secure the most effective servants to the State. 
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No. 019, dated Simla, 19th August 1887. 

From—The Inspector Genera) of Fore-ts to the Government of India, 

To—The Secrctaiy to the Fu'dic Service Commission. 

In reply to your letter No. 379S. of the 2nd ultimo, I have the honor to forward a Statement, 
prepared iD accordance with the form received therewith, showing the existing organization aud con¬ 
stitution of the Forest Department under the Government of India. 
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Note by A. L. Holmes, Esq., Conservator, Departmental Member, Bengal. 


7 .—The present regulations of the Department as to admission to the vai'ioui grades and ranks of which 
it is composed and to promotion therein, or, if no such regulations exist, a statement of the principles 
hy which the departmental or other authority invested with the duty is guided in making first ap¬ 
pointments to, or promotion in, the Department. 

(a) These regulations are printed in full detail in Chapter I of the Forest Department Code, 3rd 
edition, aud may be briefly summarized as follows: 


(5) The staff of the Forest Department is divided into— 


(i) The Controlling Staff. I (iii) The Protective Staff. 

(ii) The Executive Staff. [ (iv) The Office Staff. 

The Controlling Staff consists of—> 


Conservators 

Deputy Conservators 
Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 


*1 Chief Forest Officers of Provinces or parts of 
Provinces (Circles). 


} 


Officers in charge of Forest Divisions. 


Assistant Conservators, 2nd and 3rd grade—Officers in charge of Forest Sub-Divisions, 


This distribution of charges according to rank of officers is not strictly adhered to; officers are 
posted according to their capacity for work or to the existing number in each grade present on 
duty; and in this manner there are now Deputy Conservators in charge of Si^b-Divisions in some 
cases and Assistant Conservators in charge of Divisions. 


The Executive Staff comprises 

Sub-Assistant Conservators .. 
Forest Rangers 


^ Officers in charge of Ranges. 


Sub-Assistant Conservators are, as a fact, in charge of Sub-Divisions in Be’ngal owing to the 
number of Assistaut Conservators being insufficient. 


The Protective Staff includes :— 
Foresters 

Forest Guards ... 


in charge of Beats. 


In Bengal Foresters are, as a rule, in charge of Ranges, there being no Forest Rangers available 
for more than a very few of the Ranges into which the Forests are divided for administrative and 
executive purposes. 

(e) The conditions of admission to the Controlling Staff are— 

1st. —Under covenant with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State forlndia, to candidates who have 
received a professional training, either under the regulations which may from time to 
time be laid down by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, or in 6uch other manner 
as may be approved by him. 


2nd. —In so far as the candidates mentioned in the 1st clause are not sufficient to fill existing 
vacancies, under the orders of the Governor General in Council, to Sub-Assistant Con¬ 
servators of special merit and of not less than'5 years’ service in that class. 

(d) The conditions of promotion in the Controlling Staff are— 

Assistant Conservators, 3rd grade to 2nd grade, by Local Governments, irrespective of the 
numbers in each grade, on passing in the vernacular by the lower standard and obtain¬ 
ing a certificate from the Conservator of fitness to hold charge of a Forest Range. 

Assistant Conservators, 2nd grade to 1st grade, by Local Governments, on a vacancy in the 
grade occurring, on passing in the same vernacular by the higher standard, or in 
another by the lower, in Forest Law and in thg Land Revenue system of his Province, 
and obtaining a certificate from the Conservator of fitness to hold charge of a Forest 
Division. 

Assistant Conservators, 1st grade, to Deputy Conservator, 4th grade, by Local Governments, 
on a vacancy in the grade occurring, according to priority in passing the prescribed exam¬ 
inations for promotions in the class of Assistant Conservators. 

Deputy Conservators, from the 4th to the 3rd, and 3rd to 2nd grades, by Local Governments, 
according to the practical efficiency that officers have shown in the discharge of their 
duties. 


Deputy Conservators, 2nd to 1st grade, and Deputy Conservators of any grade to the class of 
Conservators, also Conservators from grade to grade, by the Government of India, by 
selection. 


India. 
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(t) The conditions of admission to the Executive Staff are— 
lit. —Forest Rangers : 

(i) Candidates (Foresters) or others who have obtained the' 

Ranger’s certificate at the Forest School, Dehra Dun. 

(ii) Candidates (Foresters or others) who have obtained I ,, p , 

the Forester’s certificate at t he Forest School, Dehra ' D rs 

Dun, and who have afterwards rendered not less 
•than two years’ satisfactory service as Foresters. ^ 

(iii) Subordinates who have earned such promotion by' 
faithful and meritorious service, and Native Non- 
Commissioned Officers of Her Majesty’s Army who 
haveentered the Department under the orders contain¬ 
ed in the Government of India Resolution No. 25F., 
dated 13th NovenSber 1880, which prescribes the 
method of their selection and their attending the 
course at th9 Forest School, Dehra Dun. 

2nd. —Sub-Assistant Conservators : 

(i) By the promotion by Local Governments of Forest Bangers who have received the 

Ranger’s certificate at the Dehra Dun Forest School, and who have rendered not less 
than five years’ satisfactory service as Forest Rangers. 

(ii) By the promotion by the Local Governments of Forest Rangers who were members 

of the Department before 1st December 1881, who have not obtained the Ranger’s 
certificate at the Dehra Dun Forest School, but have done specially good service, 
including five years as Forest Ranger. 

(iii) By the appointment on probation for not less than two years, with the previous sanction 

of the Government of India, of applicants, between the ages of 18 and 26, who are 
not in the Forest Service, who are deemed by the Conservator likely to make useful 
Forest Officers, and can produce the following papers: 

(1) A statement of their names and parentage, and a birth certificate or other satisfactory 

evidence of their age. 

(2) A medical certificate of good health and constitution, including good eyesight and 

hearing, signed by a Presidency Surgeon or the Civil Surgeon of the station nearest 
to their place of residence. 

(3) A certificate of having passed the First Arts Examination at one of the Indian Uni¬ 

versities on the English side, or such other examination of an equal standard as the 
Conservator or the Director of the Forest School may consider sufficient. 

(4) A certificate of having passed the examination in one of the principal languages of the 

Province by the lower standard. 

(5) A certificate of qualification in surveying by the lower standard, as laid down in sec¬ 

tion 52 of this Code. 

Conservators are prohibited from forwarding the applications of candidates who have not complied 
with all the conditions as prescribed. 

Section 52 (i referred to above). 

62. There will be two standards of qualification in surveying—the “ lower” and the “higher. ” 
The examination by the lower standard will be as follows : 

(i) A circuit round an area of not less than two square miles of flat country to be traversed with a 

prismatic compass and chain, the bearings, distances, and offsets to be recorded in a field-book, 
and to be pldtted on a scale of not less than 8 inches = 1 mile. The roads, paths, streams, 
houses, and other topographical features to be filled in by plane-table and chain. If the officer 
conducting the examination certifies that no plane-table is available, the interior detail should 
be filled in by prismatic compass and chain, 

(ii) A line not less than one mile in length to be levelled throughout from both ends, and the 
sections to be afterwards plotted on a scale of 8 inches = 1 mile for horizontal distances, and 
not less than 20 feet = 1 inch for vertical distances. 

(iii) Calculation of areas from maps. 

"Whenever possible, the examination will be conducted by the Superintendent of Forest Surveys. 
Officers who cannot present themselves for examination before him may be examined by an officer of 
the Public Works Department not under the rank of an Executive Engineer, or by an officer of the 
Survey Department not under the rank of a Deputy Superintendent; and in this ease the examining 
officer will forward the map and field-book to the Superintendent of Forest Surveys, with a certificate 
that the work is bond fide that of the officer under examination, and that it has been done under the 
examiner’s supervision. He will also certify that the candidate is able to calculate areas from maps. 

The Superintendent of Forest Surveys will, if he considers these documents satisfactory, grant .a 
certificate, and will send it, as well as the map aud field-book, with his remarks, to the Conservator con¬ 
cerned. 


■ By Local Governments. 
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Officers who may be possessed of greater skill than is required by the conditions for the lower 
standard may be permitted to show it by the addition of hill-shading or the survey of a piece of 
intricate or mountainous country. 

Probationers so appointed are ordinarily deputed to the Dehra Dun Forest School for a two years’ 
course of instruction. At the close of the period of probation, they may, if they have given satis¬ 
faction, be confirmed by Local Government. 

(f) Promotions in the Executive StaS are regulated by the services rendered by individuals as 
recorded in their service-books or specially reported by the Controlling Officers under whom they are 
serving; they are made as follows:— 


Forest Bangers, from grade to grade 

Forest Bangers to the class of Sub-Assistant Conservators 

Sub-Assistant Couservators, from grade to grade 



Conservators. 

Local Governments. 


(gj The conditions for admission to the Protective Staff are not specially regulated by any 
Government order. Those required in Bengal by the Conservator for candidates for Foresterships are 
that they are eligible under Appendix I of the Forest Department Code, 3rd edition (Memorandum of 
conditions for the admission and training of Students at the Forest School, Dehra Dun, dated 3rd 
June 1884), for admission to the Forest School with the view to obtaining a Ranger’s certificate. 
The conditions are — 

Age, 18 to 25; medical certificate of fitness, good moral character, active habits, fair power of 
observation and sense of locality; certificate of having passed the Entrance Examination of 
an Indian University on the English side. 

These conditions ppply to applicants for Forester’s posts in the Forests, but not necessarily in the 
case of timber depot or revenue collecting appointments, such as those in the Sunderbans and Chitta¬ 
gong Divisions, where the duties are of a simple and sedentary nature, and where the chief qualifications 
desirable are a fair knowledge of English, a good moral character, aptitude for accounts, and ability 
to furnish security. 


In order to be fully satisfied as to the candidate’s fitness in the above respects, all appointments to 
the class of Foresters are made on probation for three months, which term is extended when necessary. 
Forest appointments are generally made to the 3rd or 4th grade of Foresters on Rs. 25 or Rs. 20 per 
mensem. 

Forest Guards arc appointed by Divisional Officers, and the fitness of candidates is similarly tested 
by trial on probation ; the qualifications required are chiefly physical. 

(h) Promotion in the Protective Staff are regulated as in the case of the Executive Staff; they are 
made 

By Divisional Officers. 




the Conservator. 


Forest Guards, from grade to grade 
Forest Guards to the class of Foresters 
Foresters, from grade to grade ... . 

//._ The conditions of service in the Department in regard to pay, pension, and furlough. 

(a) As regards pay, the Department is graded as follows : 


Designation. 

Grade. 

Monthly pay. 

Class. 


Bs. 


f 1st 

1,500 

Conservators ... ... ... ... ... 

< 2nd 

1,250 


(3rd 

1,000 


fist 

900 


\ 2nd 

800 

Deputy Conservators ... ... ... 

1 3rd 

650 


(,4 th 

550 


fist 

450 

Assistant Conservators ... ... ... ... 

< 2nd 

850 


(.3rd 

260 


fist 

250 


2nd 

200 


3rd 

150 

Sub- Assistant Conservators ... 

i f 

100 


Probation ... < 

to 


l l 

200 


India. 
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Designation. 

Grade. 

Monthly pay. 


Class. 



Re. 



Ml • • » 


fist 

120 



• M • • • 


2nd 

100 

Forest Rangers 


• •• Ml 

■i 

3rd 

80 


a 



4th 

60 





_5th 

&0 





^ 1st 

40 

Foresters 



< 

2nd 

3rd 

30 

25 





„4th 

20 





r 4 

Forest Guards 

tit • • • 



■? to 





(.12 


The conditions of appointment to, and promotion in, the several classes and grades have been 
noted as above. 


[6) As regards pension : 

Officers appointed to the Departments in England by Her Majesty's Secretary of State are 
granted special concessions as laid down in the Civil Pension Code, 6th edition, sections §7 96 and 

114. ’ 3 

Other officers in the Department come under the general rules of Chapter IX of the Civil 
Pension Code. 

(c) As regards furlough : 

Officers appointed to the Department in England by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to be 
Assistant Conservators, and certain officers named in Schedule A of the Civil Leave Code are 
allowed furlough under the rules of Chapter V of that Code. ' 

Other officers in the Department come under Chapter X of that Code. 

JII.—The technical requirements of the Department and the professional attainments essential for effi¬ 
cient service in its various branches. •" * 

(a) The unit of an Executive Forest charge is a Range, and a collection of Ranges forms a 
Division. The officer in charge of a Range is. the Executive Officer, usually either a Sub-Assistant 
Conservator or a Forest Ranger; and the principal duties of such an officer are— 

The protection of his Forests from the action of man, for which purpose he has a Protective 
Staff to assist him, and exercises practically the powers of a Police Offioer in his own 
Forests. 

Their protection against fire. 

The supply of the public with forest produce, which necessitates the selection by him of 
trees, &c., to be felled, and the collection of moneys in payment for the same; the exe¬ 
cution of road works, and the erectidn of buildings within his charge. 

The execution of works for the improvement of the forests under his charge, such as creeper- 
cutting, thinnings, and coppicing, &c., and the management and care of plantations. 

(J) In order to fit them for these duties, members of the Executive Staff are required, as above 
explained, to have gone through the course of training at the Forest School, Dehra Dun wliinh 
includes the following subjects : * 

Forestry (which includes Sylviculture as well as the general principles on which Forest estates 
are worked). 

The elements of Botany and Physical Science. 

Forest prptection. 

Law. 

Mathematics, surveying and plan drawing. 

Road-making and building. 

In addition to the above educational acquirements, it is essential that Executive Officers should be 
men‘of strong physique, strict integrity, and ready resource, and that they should have a likin» for 
roughing it away from towns and civilization generally. In the course of their duties, thev are 
frequently brought in contact with European planters, and their usefulness to the Department greatly 
depends on their tact and firmness. 8 * 

(o) Officers of the Controlling Staff have to supervise and instruct the Executive Officers in the- 
above works, and in addition have to draw up plans for the efficient and economical working of their 
Forests, and therefore require a thorough knowledge of Sylviculture and the preparation and execution 
of working plans; and with this object for the last 17 years the majority of the Controlling Staff have 
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been trained at the Forest Colleges in Germany and France in forests that have been systematically Indi*. 
worked for years. Forwtt. 

IV.—The classes of the community who seek to be employed in the Department, and the com- XI, 

parstive capacity of each for rendering efficient service therein. 

The greater number of applications for employment are from Hindus. On a reference to my regis¬ 
ter of applicants, 1 find that during the current official year 13 Hindus, 1 Eurasian, and 1 Mahoraedan 
have applied for.employment. The name of the Mahomedan (Yawar Hossein) had to be struck out, 
as on a reference to the Director of the Forest School at Dehra Dun it transpired that he had falsified 
his maps at an examination at the School. So far as my experience goes, 1 find one class of the com¬ 
munity as good as another; 1 could not name one as up to the standard required in a really efficient 
member of the Executive Staff, and I have never fotitid a Bengali yet who had an actual liking for 
the work of a Forest Ranger or Forester in Ranges away from the vicinity of villages and towns. 

Bhbu Sridhur Chuckerbutty, Sub-Assistant Conservator, is the only Bengali in the Service who has 
in my opinion conscientiously combated with his prejudice against forest life and done his duty in the 
several capacities in which he has been employed to the best of his ability. 



Existing Organization and Constitution of the Forest Department in Bengal. 



Total number of glutted 
appointment* 
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itatement skewing the dhtributinn in area of Reserved and Protected Forests in Bengal according to 

Divisions or Sub-Divisions and Ranges. 


Division* and Sub-Divisions. 


RkSEBVED AND PROTECTED FoBESTS. 


Darjeeling— 

Darjeeling Sub-Division (Hills) 


Teesta 

Kurseong 

Julpaiguri 

fiuxa 

Chola Nagpur— 


(Hills and Terai). 
(Plains and Terai). 
( » „ )■ 


Talmow Sub-Division (Plains) 
Hazaribagh „ ( „ ) 

Singbhum „ ( „ ) 

Sunderbans (Rivers and Islands) 

Chittagong (Hill Tracts) 

Orissa— 

Angul Sub-Division (Plains) 
Khorda „ ( „ ) 


188 
47 
523 
/ 1,5*1 
11,942 
1,885 


Number of 
Ranges. 

Average square 
miles por Range. 

5 

204 

4 

62-5 

6 

14-5 

4 

46-25 

8 

88 33 

5 ’ 

37-6 

1 

47 

4 

130 75 

3 

527 

4 

483 

5 

277 

3 

98-33 

4 

89 

51 

141. 


Remarks. 


Reserved. 


)) 

Protected. 

Reserved. 


.Protected. 


There are also 4,034 square miles of District Forests under the management of this Department in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts for the collection of revenue only. 


Calcutta ; 
The 3lst March 1 


rrA j ^ 

■ck 1857. J 


A. L. HOME, 

Conservator of Forests, Bengal. 
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Conditions of the Examination in England for the Forest Service in India. 

1. An examination will be held in June 18S7, when not less than ten probationers, if so many 
be found duly qualified , will be selected to undergo a special training to qualify them for admission 
to the Forest Service of India. 

2. Au applicant must be a natural-born British subject, and must be above 17 and under 21 years 
of age on the 1st of June 1887. He must be unmarried; and if he marries before leaving this country 
for India, he will forfeit his appointment. 

3. Any person desirous of competing at this examination must send to the Revenue Depart, 
ment of the India Office, on or before the 1st day of May 1887,— 

(a) Iiis name and parentage, a certificate or other satisfactory evidence of the date of his 

birth, and a statement of consent from parent or guardian. 

(b) A statement of the places of education at which he may have been since he was nine years 

old, accompanied by testimonials of good conduct during the last two years. He must 
also pay a fee of £4, by means of a special stamp, according to instructions which will 
be communicated to candidates. 

4. Applicants will have to appear before a Medical Board* at the Indi^ Office at a date to be 
hereafter named. Particular streso will be laid upon good vision and hearing, and means will be taken 
to test physical powers of endurance, so as to ensure the selection of persons of active habits and sound 
constitution. 

• With a view to prevent parents and guardians from-incurring the inconvenience and expense of preparing candidates who 
toay bo physically unfit for the Forest Service, it is suggested that candidates be submitted to examination by the medical adviser 
of the family or any other qualified medical practitioners with regard to the following points :— 

(1) A weak constitution. I (3) Impaired bearing 

(2) Defective vision. I (4) The existence of nny congenital defect. 

It is to fee understood that ttiis private examination is merely suggested to lessen the chances of disappointment, and tli»t 
Ui« by no means intended to take the place of, or to influence in any way, the official examination. 

On the subject of the standard of eyesight required for the Indian Services, a pamphlet has been published, under tba 
authority of the Secretary of State in Couucil, by Messrs. Churchill & Sons, 11, New Duilii gton Street. 
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5. The subjects of examination and the marks assigned thereto are detailed in the following 
table: 

Maximum. Minin urn. 

(1) Orthography ... ... ... ... ... .„ 300 160 

(2) Handwriting ... ... ... ... ... ... 2u0 ICO 

(3) English Composition ... ... ... ... ... ... 200 67 

(4) Intelligence ... ... ... ... ... ... ... )oO 

(5) Arithmetic, in all ite branches ... ... ... ... R00 100 

(6) Geometry, including'lst to 4th and 6th Rooks of Euclid ... ... 800 100 

(7) Algebra, up to and including binomial Theoiem, Arithmetical and Geometrical Series, 

*Interest and Annuities ... ... ... ... ... 300 J00 

(8) Logarithms, including use of Tables ... ... ... ... ... 100 83 

(9) Plane Trigonometry, up to and including Solution of Plano Triangles, and Calculation 

' of Heights ami Distances ... ... ... ... ... ... 300 100 

(10) Mensuration . ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 33 

(11) Elements of Mechanics ... ... ... ... ... ... 3o0 75 

(12) Elements of Physics, omitting Electricity and Magnetism ... ... ... 300 76 

(13) Inorganic Chemistry ... ... ... ... ... 4t0 333 

(14) Mechanical draning of Geometrical Figures (limited to the drawing of Flane Figures) ... 400 80 

(15) Elements of Botany ... ... ... ... ... ... 400 100 

( Translation ... ... ... ... ... 200 67 

(16) French or German < 

(Oral ... ... ... ... ... 200 33 

6. The above subjects are compulsory; but, in addition thereto, the annexed marks may be obtain- 
«d iu the following optional subjects : 

Translation into French or German, the language being the samo as that taken up under the compulsory 

subjects ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Freehand drawing ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 300 

Elements of Geology and Mineralogy ... ... ... ... ... ... 300 

7. Prom those competitors who atta'n an amount of murks not less than the minimum, and 
satisfy the requisite conditions in other respects, the Secretary of State will select those whom he may 
deem best adapted to the Service. 


8. The candidates so selected will undergo a course of training extending over 2 years and 
2 months. During the first 22 months, commencing with the annual session which begins in 
September 1887, they will prosecute their studies at Cooper’s Hill College, where arrangements 
have been made for instruction in Forestry and in the necessary auxiliary Sciences. During the last 
4 months the candidates will be instructed, under suitable supervision, in such English or Conti¬ 
nental Forests as may be selected for the purposp. Short tours will also be made during part of the 
College vacations. The entire expense of the tours and of the practical instructions will be defrayed 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

9. An annual charge of £IH0 is made for each student, which must be paid in advance to the 
Bank of England in three sums of £60 per term, the total charge being £360. Receivable orders, with 
full directions as to the mode of payment, will be forwarded from the India Officp, shortly before the 
fees fall due, to the parents or guardians of the students. 

10. A deposit of £5 is required to he paid by each student on admission to the College as caution 
money to cover charges incurred by him lor damage to books, instruments, &c., or any College bills 
outstanding on leaving the College, when the balance standing at his credit will be repaid. This 
deposit is to be paid with the fee for the first term, making the total payment on that occasion £65. 

11. The College fees include all charges for tuition, board, according to the College tariff, and 
lodging, with washing, but not for. medical attendance. Students are required to provide their own 
class books and drawing instruments. Drawing paper, drawing boards, and surveying instruments 
are provided by the College. 

12. Every student will be required to conform to the Collpge rules, to exhibit due diligence in 
his studies throughout his course, and to gave evidence of satisfactory progress, failing which, or in the 
event of serious personal misconduct, he will not be allowed to remain at the College. 

13. The rules regarding the course of study and other matters may be learnt from the College 
prospectus. 

14. Every student, before proceeding to India, will be required to furnish to the President 
satisfactory evidence of his competency iu ridiug. 

15. During the course of training, the proficiency of tie students will be tested by periodical 
examinations, and on the termination of their studies there will be a final examination, when, in the 
event of the results being satisfactory, and provided the Medical Board give a favorable certificate as 
to health, candidates will be nominated Junior Assistant Conservators in the Forest Department in 
India, their seniority being regulated by the result of all the above examinations combined. 

16. Within a month of his nomination as Junior Assistant, each nominee must sign Articles of 
Agreement describing the terms and conditions of his appointment. He must embark for India when 
required to do so by the Secretary of State, who will provide for the expenses of his passage. Failure to 
embark at the stated lime will lead to forfeiture of appointment. 
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17. The pay, &c., of the Forest Service may be gathered from the following table; it must,how¬ 
ever, be clearly understood that the allowances vary in different Presidencies, and are liable to 
revision:— 


Inspector General of Forests 

Conservators of Forests 

Deputy Conservators of Forests 

Assistant Conservators of Forests 

18. The pay of a Junior Assistant Conservator (Rs. 250 per mensem) will commence from the 
date of arrival in India. 

19. The young officer will be required to report himself to the Government of India (or to the 
Government of Bombay or Madras, in ease lie should be sent to one of these Presidencies), or to 6uch 
Local Government as may be specified, and he will then be posted to such place as the Service’may 
require. 

20. Promotion, leave, and pension will be regulated by the rules for the time being; but ail 
officer will not be eligible for promotion or increase of pay until he has passed an examination in such 
Native language as the authorities may prescribe. 


Per mensem. 
Kb. Rs. 

.... 1,700 to 2,000 

( 1st grade, 1,500 
...] 2nd „ 1,250 

(. 3rd „ 1,000 

! lst grade, 900 
2nd „ 800 

3rd „ 060 

4th „ 650 

(1st grade, 450 
...1 2nd „ 360 

C 3rd „ 260 


India. 
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Revised Rules regarding ihe app< intment, promotion , fyc., of Officers of the Forest Department. 

I. —The present rules refer to Conservators, Deputy and Assistant Conservators, and to officers 
holding special appointments, but taking rank as Deputy Conservators. 

II. —The class of Assistant Conservators is recruited chiefly by the appointment by the Secretary 
of State of candidates who, after having passed the Entrance Examination held annually at the India 
Office, have successfully completed the prescribed course of professional training. 

Vacancies that may arise in the class of Assistant Conservators should be reported by Local 
Governments for the orders of the Government of India, with proposals for filling them, either by 
posting to their Province trained officers expeeted from home, or by the promotion of deserving Sub- 
Assistant Conservators. 

III. -—Assistant Conservators will, as a rule, be appointed to the 3rd grade, and they will be 
eligible for promotion successively to the 2nd and 1st grades-on their passing the prescribed examina¬ 
tions, and obtaining the needful certificate of qualification from the Conservator. 

Promotion, as far as vacancies permit, will not .necessarily be given immediately on passing the 
examinations: the merits and qualifications of each officer will also be taken into consideration. 

IV. _"Tests and qualifications requried,for promotion iD the grades of Assistant Conservators are 

as follow : 


Before promotion to the 2nd grade of Assistant Conservators, an officer must have passed the 
examination in a “principal” language of his Province by the lower standard, as prescribed by the 
rules in force for the time being, and must.have obtained a certificate from the Conservator of Forests 
that he is competent to hold charge of a Iorest Range- 

Before promotion to the 1st grade of Assistant Conservators, an officer roust ha*'© passed the 
examinations in a “principal” language of his Province by the higher standard, in the elements of 
Law, and the Land Revenue system of his Province, as prescribed by the rules in force for the time 
being; and he must have obtained a certificate from the Conservator of Forests in his Province that be 
is competent to hold charge of a Forest Division. 

In the Provinces in which two languages are “ principal,” an officer who has passed in both 
languages by the lower standard, and an officer who has passed by the lower standard in t wo languages, 
each being a “ principal ” language of a different Province in which he has served, will, if otherwise 
qualified, be eligible lor promotion to the 1st grade of Assistant Conservators without being required 
to pass in any language by the higher standard. 

In British Burma an officer who has passed by the low-cr standard in Burmese, and. has also passed 
the.examination in the Karen language, will be eligible for promotion in the same way. 


The certificates of qualification for promotion to the higher grades of Assistant Conservators shall 
he in the following forms : ' 

(]) “I certify that Mr. A. B., Assistant Conservator of Forests of the 3rd grade (or 2nd 
grade), has passed the prescribed examination for the lower standard (or the higher 
•.Here enter the language or languages in which standard) in the * language (and in the 
tho officer has passed element? of Law and of the Land Revenue 

(/) Here enter the namo of the Province. system of (f ).” 
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(2) “ I certify that I consider Mr. A. B., Assistant Conservator of Forests of the 3rd grade (or 
2nd grade), fully competent to hold charge of a Forest Range (or a Forest Division).” 

The Conservator of Forests may grant the second of the certificates as soon as he considers an 
officer fit to hold charge of a Forest Range (or a Forest Division), even although such officer may not 
have then passed in the vernacular, in the elements of Law, or in the Land Revenue system of the 
Province. 

In the case of Assistant Conservators who are Natives of India, it will rest with Local Governments 
to lay down rules regarding the qualification in languages to be required for their promotion to the 1st 
and 2nd grades of Assistant Conservators in lieu of those laid down in this paragraph. 

V. —As the numbers in the 2nd and 3rd grades of Assistant Conservators are not fixed, officers 
may be promoted substantively from the 3rd to the 2nd grade on qualifying, irrespective of the num¬ 
bers in each of the two grades; but no officiating promotions will be made to the 2nd grade of 
Assistant Conservators. Promotions beyond the 2nd grale of Assistant Conservators will be regulated 
by vacancies. 

VI. —Promotion from the 3rd grade of Assistant Conservators, up to and including the 2nd grade 
of Deputy Conservators, whether permanent on temporary, will be made by Local Governments. In 
the case of officers on the Bengal-Assam list, such promotions will be made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, in consultation with the Chief Commissioner of Assam. Similar promotions in the Central 
Provinces-Berar list will be made by the Chief C immissioner of the Central Provinces, in consultation 
with the Resident at Hyderabad. Shoidd any difference in opinion arhe as to the promotions to be 
made, the case should be reported for the decision of the Government, of India. 

VII. —Promotions from the 2nd grade to the 1st. grade of Deputy Conservators, the appointment 
and promotion of Conservar< rs, and the appointment or promotion of the six special officers, whether 
permanent or temporary, will be made by the Government of India. 

To enable the Government of India to select offieers for promotion in these cases, Local Govern¬ 
ments should submit, immediately after the annual progress report of the Forest Department has 
been reviewed by them, the uames of any officers whom they may consider deserving of advancement. 

VIII. —In the absence of properly qualified officers in the higher grades, junior officers will be 
eligible for promotion. Promotion will uot be given, and cannot under any circumstances be claimed 
on ground of seniority alone. 

IX. —An officer officiating in a class divided into grades will officiate in, and be entitled to the 
pay of, the lowest of such grades, unless it be otherwise specially ordered with the sanction of the 
Government of India. 

An officer officiating in a grade of the same class as, and immediately above his own, is entitled 
to the pay of that grade. 

X. —An officiating officer in any case not provided for by Rule IX will be entitled to an acting 
allowance of one-fifth of the pay of the grade in which he officiates, or to such other allowance as may 
be specially fixed by the Government of India. 

XI —In cases of misconduct, Local Governments may reduce Deputy Conservators to the class of 
Assistants, and Assistants or Deputy Conservators to a lower grade in the same class. The reduction 
of Conservators and officers holding any of the six special appointments to a lower grade or class, and 
the removal of Conservators and Deputy or Assistant Conservators from the staff, will rest with the 
Government of Iudia. 

XII. —When an officer is reduced to a lower class or grade, his name will, as a rule, be placed at 
the bottom of the list of officers of that grade ; but should the Local Government under whom the 
officer is serving desire in any special case that the officer degraded he placed in any other position-in 
the lower grade, the fact should be stated iu the order reducing the officer. 

XIII. —Tlie Government of India alone has the power of accepting the resignation of a Conser¬ 
vator or of a Deputy or Assistaut Conservator. 

XIV. —Transfers from one Province to another will only be made in exceptional cases, but the 
Government of India reserves to itself the riglit of transferring officers from one Province to another 
for the benefit of the public service or on grounds of health. When an officer is transferred from 
one Province to another at his own request, such transfer will oidmarily carry with it the condition 
that his name shall be placed in the list of his new Province at the bottom of the grade or class to 
which he belongs. 

XV. —Postings and transfers of officers within a Province will be made by Local Governments. 

XVI. —Leave of absence may be granted by Local Governments to officers of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment under the rules applicable to the branch of the Service to which such officers belong. In dealing 
with applications for leave, Local Governments will, in grunting leave, take into consideration the 
fact that the staff now allotted to each Province cannot, as a rule, be augmented by the Government of 
India in order to provide substitutes for officers on leave. 

XVII. —The fact and date of retirement of officers in all grades should be specially reported to 
the Government of Iudia; and that Government should also be furnished promptly and regularly with 
copies of all notifications issued by all Local Governments which refer to the promotion or reduction 
of officers, whether permanent or temporary, or of the grant of leave. 
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Memorandum of Conditions for the admission and training of Students at the Forest School, Dehra Dun, 

dated 30/A May 1S87. 

Instruction at the Forest School, Debra Dun, is given in two courses—one in English, foi; candi¬ 
dates for the Rangers’ certificate ; the other in Hindustani, for candidates for the toresieis certificate. 

2. There are three classes of students admitted to the Forest School— 


(1) Government students. 

(2) Students from Native States. 

(3) Private students. 


Government Students. 


India. 
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3. Candidates who desire to he received at the Forest School as Government students will he 
selected by the Director of the School or by Conservators of Forests acting under such orders as may 
from time to time be given by the Local Government or Administration under which they are serv¬ 
ing. Such candidates generally receive stipends at various rates from their Local Governments. 

4. Students must, on admission to the School, he not less than 18 or more than 25 years of 
age. Exceptions to this rule require the previous sanction of the Government of India. Each candi¬ 
date will be required to furnish a certificate of sound health, goocl vision and hearing from the Civil 
Surgeon of the station nearest to his place of residence. 

5. It is the duty of the Conservator or the Director of the School to satisfy himself that the 
candidates have a good moral character, active habits, fair powers of observation, sense of locality, 
and such otlnr qualifications as are necessary for an officer of the Executive Staff of the Forest 
Department. 

•fi. Asa rule, no student will be received at the Forest School who has not proved his fitnpss for 
Forest work bv service in the Subordinate Staff of the Department, whether permanent or temporary, 
during a period of not less than twelve months.. 

7. Candidates for admission to the Rangers’ course must pass before the officers of the School, 
or before the Conservator (or such officer as the Local Government may appoint to assist him) an 
examination in the following subjects:— 

English—Composition and conversation. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra—up to and including Quadratic Equations. 

Elementary Geometry. 

Mensuration—lengths, area, and volume. 

The examination papers will bewent by the Director on the 1st June in each year to Conservators 
and to the Forest Oliiceis of Coorg and Ajmere, who will arrange for the examination of candidates of 
their owu Circles. 

The examination will be held simultaneously all over India on a date to be fixed by the 
Director. 

8. Candidates for the Foresters’ certificate must have passed the Middle Class Examination in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, or an equivalent standard in other Provinces, and must 
possess a competent knowledge of Urdu or Hindi. 


Prospects for Government Students. 

9. Holders of the Rangers’ certificate may, in ease of vacancies arising on return to their 
Province or Circle, be appointed to the class of Ranger, and, after five years’ approved service as 
Ranger, are eligible for promotion to Sub-Assistant Conservatorships. 

10. The Foresters’ certificate does uot qualify the holders for the appointment of Ranger, but 
they may be promoted to this grade after not less than two years’ specially good service as Foresters 
from the time of their leaving the school. 

11. No person who has not qualified in the manner prescribed in Rules 9 and 10 can be appointed 
a Ranger without the special sanction in each case of the Local Government.* 


Students from Native Slates. 

12. Candidates from Native States should apply to the Director or to a Conservator of Forests, 
and the conditions of entry will be similar to those in Rules 4 to 8. As regards Rule fi, it will be 
advisable to depute the candidate for one year’s practical work to any Conservator of Forests under 
the Government of India prior to his joiuing the School. 


Private Students. 

13. Private students should apply for nomination to the School to the Director or to any 
Government Conservator, and will otherwise comply with the rules for candidates from Native States. 

* Noth. —Under the Government of India, the pay of Foresters is from ... Its. 15 to Its, 40 per mensem. 

Ditto ditto Kanper* from ... „ 50 to „ 120 ,, „ 

Ditto ditto Sub*As8iatant Conservators from ,, 150 to „ 250 „ 
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., • 14 ‘.- PT ' vate sf » dent f will-defray their own expenses, inclusive of travelling and hooks, <3urin<* 
their entire stay at the School.* ° 

15. Every private student will deposit an imprest of Rs. 20 with the Director as caution 
School f ° r P ' lrChase ° f books ’ breaka S es > & c -> a »d sura will he returned to him when he leaves the 

All private students will also pay monthly, in advance, such a sura to the Director as may in his 
opinion, suffice to cover the cost of their living at Dobra. 


General. 

10. Candidates selected for admission to the School will join at Delira Dun on the 25th June of 
each year. 

17. ^ The course of training for the Rangers 1 certificate will extend over 20£ months, and that 

Tor the Foresters' certificate over J 8 months. The course is distributed as follows :_ 

July—November ... ... ... ... ... ... Dehra 

November—22nd December ... ... ... ... ... ... ] n f ores t. 8- 

23rd December—Ctli January... ... ... ... ... <t> Vacation 

6th January—31st May ... ... ... ... ... ... In forests. 

J ano ••• ••• ••• ••• ... Vacation. 

18. With the sanction of Local Governments or Darbars, the Director may retain students who 
have failed to qualify from April to June, when they will be re-examined for certificates, or remand 
them for another year’s instruction. 

19. During the course of instruction, the Director will furnish Conservators or Darbars of 
Native States deputing students with monthly reports on the application and progress of the students 
sent by them to the School. 

The Director has power to dismiss any student for misconduct; and a student thus dismissed will 
not be re-admitted to the School. The Director may also remand to his Province, or Circle, or State 
any student who, in his opinion, is not sufficiently promising. 

20. Successful students will, at the close of the course of instruction, receive a Ranger's or 
Forester's certificate. Students of special merit may be granted certificates with honors. Students 
of the Rangers’ class, who fail to obtain the Hangers’ certificate, may be granted the Foresters’ 
certificate. 


Note by C. Bagshawe, Esq , Conservator, Departmental Member, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh. 

I.—The present Regulations of the Department as to admission to the various grades and 

RANKS OF WHICH IT IS COMPOSED AND TO PROMOTION THEREIN. 


The staff of the Department is divided into— 


(1) The Contn lhng’Staff. I (3) The Protective Staff. 

(2) The Executive Staff. | (4) The Office Stuff. 

(Chapter I, Section 6, Forest Code, .3rd Edition.) 

(1) The Controlling Staff. 

Of these four divisions, the first, or “ The Controlling Staff,” comprises the superior posts. 

In it the salaries, as will be shown lower down, range from Rs. 250 to Rs. 1,300 a month; to 
it the sole entrance, subject to an exception, which will be subsequently noted, is through appoint- 
ment in England by the Secretary of State ; and in it the officers form a graded service, entering at 
the bottom of the list, and rising to the higher grades and classes through seniority and merit. 
Appointments by the Secretary of State are made oh the results of an open qualifying examination, 
which is open to all natural-born British subjects between the age of 17 and 21. The scope of the 
examination and the character of the two years’ subsequent training at Cooper’s Hill College are 
described in annexure A. 

The exception to this system of appointment to the Controlling Staff may now be noted. If the 
number of young officers sent out by the Secretary of State is insufficient at any time to meet the 
vacancies in the class of Assistant Conservators (the lowest class in the Superior Service), the Govern¬ 
ment of India will appoint, on the recommendation of the Local Government in whose cadre the 

With economy, for Natives of India, living in the ordinary manner, Rs. 20 or U9. 30 per mensem will cover all expenditure, 
and double this eum will suffice for Europeans. 
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vacancy lias occurred, a deserving officer' from the Executive Staff. In this way promotion may 
occasionally be made from the Subordinate to the Superior Branch of the Department; but such cases 
have been, and will be still more in the future, an exception to the general rule that the superior 
posts shall be filled by appointment in England of well-educated young men specially trained in 
Europe in the theory and practice of scientific Forestry. The classes and grades into which the 
Controlling' Staff is divided are as follows : 


Inspector General with 

the Government of India 

Its. 

... 1,700 to 2/000 

Conservators, 1st grade 

... ... • • . 

1,50(1 

„ 2nd „ 

... ... ... 

1,250 

„ 3rd „ 


1,00(1 

Deputy Conservators, 

1st grade 

900 

JJ 

2nd ,, 

800 

yy 

3rd „ 

... 650 

>y 

4th „ 

... 550 

Assistant Conservators, 

1st grade 

450 

>y ») 

2nd „ 

350 

yy yy 

3id „ 

250 


The classification and the salaries have been prescribed by the Government of India, and are the 
same iu all Provinces. 

Each Province, however, has its own Provincial cadre, the strength of which has been fixed for 
it by the Supreme Government with reference to its requirements. 

The cadre of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh is as follows: 


Conservators 

Deputy Conservators, 2nd grade 
„ 3rd 

„ 4th 

Assistant Conservators, 1st 

Ditto, 2nd and 3rd „ 

Total 


)) 

i> 


.. 3 

o 

3 

.. 4 

.. 4 > 

.. 3 

... 19 


Rs. 

1,000—1,500 

800 

650 

550 

450 

250-350 


Promotions from the class of Deputy Conservators to that of Conservator, and from the 2nd to 
the 1st grade of Deputy Conservators, are made by the Government of India. Promotions in all 
the lower classes and grades rest with the Local Government. The principles on which promotions 
are made and the departmental examinations in the vernacular which have been prescribed for officers 
in the lowest grades are set out in the rules forming annexure B. 

(2) Tht Executive Staff. 

The Executive Staff comprise— 

(a) Sub-Assistant Conservators ou Its. 150 to Its. 250. 

( tj ) Forest Rangers <m Rs. 50 to Rs. 120. 

The class of Sub-Assistant Conservators is at present numerically unimportaut. In these Prov- 
inci s there are only four such appointments, viz .:— 

Rs. 

1 in the 1st grade ... ... ... 250 

2 in the 2nd „ ... ... ... 200 

1 in the 3rd ,, ... ... ... 150 

Of the four Sub-Assistant Conservators, three are pure Natives of India, and one is a European 
coming within the definition of a “ Statutory Native.” 

Appointments to the rank of Sub-Assistant Conservators are ordinarily made from the Forest 
Rangers, whose numbers, training, and mode of appointment will now be described. The sanctioned 
posts of Rangers in the Province are :— 

Oudh Circle. 


1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 


School Circle. 


Rs. 

80 

60 

50 

120 

100 

Hti 

60 

50 


19 
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30 Total for the Province. 

They are shown separately for each of the three circles into which the forests in these Provinces 
are divided, as promotions are regulated by vacancies occinring in each separate circle. It maybe 
remarked that all the sanctioned posts have not yet been filled up, as the supply of properly 
trained men is at present insufficient. Forest Rangers are recruited from— 

(ij Candidates who have obtained the Ranger’s certificate at the Forest School, Dehra Dun. 

(ii) Candidates who have obtained the Forester’s certificate at the Forest School, Dehra Dun, 

and who have afterwards rendered not less than two years’ satisfactory service as Foresters. 

(iii) Subordinates who have earned such promotion by faithful and meritorious service, and Native 

Non-Commissioued Officers of Her Majesty’s Army who have entered the Forest Depart¬ 
ment under the orders contained in Appendix II of the 3rd Edition of the Forest Code. 

The Forest School at Dehra Dun is therefore the chief sonree from which the class of Rangers 
is obtained. The rules for the admission and training of students at this School are given in 
annexure C, and the numbers attending the School and the character of the curriculum will 
be found in the annual School Report for 1885, which forms annexure D. Briefly speaking, the 
School is divided into two divisions—a Ranger’s class, in which instruction is given in English, 
and to which no one is eligible who has not passed the Entrance Examination of an Indian 
University; and a Forester’s class taught in Urdu, candidates for which must have passed the 
Middle Class Examination. The • candidates in all eases must he approved by the Director of 
the School, or by the Conservators of Forests acting under the orders of the Local Govern¬ 
ment ; and, as a rule, they are required before admission to have proved their fitness for Forest 
work by a year’s service in the Department as Foresters or Forest Guards. 

The course of instruction for the Ranger’s certificates extends over 18 months, and for the 
Forester’s certificate over 12 months. Students of the Ranger class who fail to obtain the 
Ranger’s certificate may he granted the Forester’s certificate. Students who obtain the Ranger’s 
certificate may, on return to their Province, be made Rangers; and those who obtain the Forester’s 

certificate are appointed Foresters, and are required to serve at least two years satisfactorily 

in that rank before they are eligible for promotion to the class of Rangers. The Forest School, 

it tnav be added, is an Imperial and not a Provincial Establishment, and it' is intended to pro¬ 

vide instruction in practical and theoretical Forestry for students from all parts of India. 

In 1885, the last year for which figures are available, there were in all 63 students, of whom 7 
were from Native States. Of these, 44 were in the Ranger’s class and 10 in the Forester’s. During 
the year 9 Hanger's certificates were granted and 3 Forester’s. From the nominal list of - students, 
it would seem that only 7 of them are Eurasians or Europeans. 

The utility of the School is unquestionably great, and the main defect is that the number 
attending it are insufficient to supply the demands of the Forest Department in this and other Prov¬ 
inces. In a few years, however, the ma jority of vacancies in the Rangerships in these Provinces 
will be filled by persons who have obtained certificates at the School. But the great mass of the 
Foresters will, probably for years to come, be unaffected by it. 

(3) The Protective Stuff. 

This does not require particular notice ; it consists of Forest Guards on salaries ranging from 
Rs. 5 to Its. 12, and of Foresters on salaries from its. 15 to Its. 40. 

II. —Condition of service in the Department in regard to pay, pension, and furlough. 

Pension . 

See Civil Pension Code, 6th Edition, sections 67, 96,113, 11 1,115 and 116, Other officers of the 
Forest Department come under the general rules for Lincovcnanted Officers—Chapter IX of the 
Code. Forest subordinates count for pension time passed on leave during recess on half pay, 
provided they return to duty when required by their superior offioors,—section 97 (2). 

Forest Guards are inferior officers,—section 93. 

Furlough. 

Taken by officers appointed from Europe, periods of which may count towards pension (see above 
under section 96 of the Pension Code). 

Leave generally. 

Tho Uncovenanted Service Rules apply—Chapter X of the Leave Code. 

III. —The technical requirements of the Department and the Professional attainments 

essential for efficient service in its various branches. 

The professional requirements of the Controlling Staff will be best ascertained from the correspond¬ 
ence in annexure E between the Secretary of State and the authorities of Cooper’s Hill College 
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regarding tlie course of studies to be pursued by the selected candidates during their two years 
training in Europe A good general education, especially in Mathematics and Physical Sciences, 
a sound constitution, and active habits, are considered indispensable for all candidates. 

The probationary training is intended to deepen the scientific education of the candidates, and to 
make them conversant with the theory aud practise of Forestry as developed in the great forests of 
Europe. 

“Theoretical instruction in Forestry, together with kindred subjects, stich as Forest Juris¬ 
prudence, Surveying, and some of the Natural Sciences, form,” it is said in the India Office letter 
forming the first exhibit of annexure E, “an essential part of the training of every properly 
educated Forest Officer.” The professional requirements of the Executive and Protective Staff are 
shown in annexure F, which contains the orders of the Government of India on the constitution 
of the Forest School at Dehra Dun, and also annexure D, which contains a report on the School 
for 1885. 

The aim of the Department is to improve the class of Rangers by insisting on a fair general 
education and knowledge of English, hy instructing them for two years in theoretical and .practi¬ 
cal Forestry and Natural Science, and by giving thdin salaries rising from Rs. 50 to Rs. 120 or 
Rs. lot), and prospects of possible promotion to the class of Sub-Assistant Conservators. The 
Ranger, therefore, should be a well-educated man ; he should also be a man of good physique, active 
habits, and inured to exposure and a rough life. The service consequently has comparatively little 
attraction for the. ordinary run of educated Natives of India, and it is sometimes difficult to find 
candidates with the requisite qualifications. 

IV. —Tin: CLASSES OK THE COMMUNITY WHO SEEK TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE DEPARTMENT AND THE COM¬ 

PARATIVE CAPACITY OK EACH FOR RENDERING EFFICIENT SERVICE THEREIN. 

This has been generally answered above ; it lias been shown that 3 of the 4 Sub-Assistant 
Conservators and all the Rangers are pure Natives of India. 

V. — The existing Organization and Constitution of the Department. 

(See appended statement). 
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Further Note by the Departmental Member, North-Western Provinces 

and Oudh- 

I.—Conditions of service in regard to pay , pension, and furlough. 

With regard to the special position assigned by Government to the Covenanted Officers of the 
Forest Department in connection with pensions, as compared with the position of their brother officers 
in the Public W r orks and Telegraph Department as shown in the form attached,* there is no doubt 
that it is felt as a slur on the Department, while it is also believed to injuriously affect the interests 
of Government. 

It is believed this different treatment will affect the number of candidates at home, as the Service 
will be looked on as inferior to the Public Works or the Telegraphs, and that the majority of the 
Forest candidates will be men unable to qualify for the superior departments. It may be noted that 
within the last twelve years or so the ■ number of candidates has fallen from about twelve for each 
vacancy to about twelve for five vacancies last year. Any fall-off in the quality of Forest Officers 
is likely to affect their official social status in India; and when we consider the position of Forest 
administration as a part of the general administration of each district, and the relations of Forest 
Officers with revenue, judicial, and military and other authorities, any change will be a cause for 
regret. Further, by preventing the retirement of Forest Officers after 20 years' service on a propor¬ 
tionate pension, the best interests of Government are not served, as it is admitted that the best 
service a Forest Officer does (unless he has in the interim attained to the higher administrative 
offices) is during the earlier portion of his service. 

The special personal requirements of the Forest Department as regards appointment to the 
Executive grades of Ranger and Sub-Assistant Conservator are that the candidates should be of 
respectable family and good character; that they should be strong physically and mentally, able 
to work themselves, and command the respect of their subordinates. 

Range Officers should be firm and possess common sense to enable them to work smoothly with 
the inhabitants of the country near their Forests, and the men working in their Forests. 

With regard to the personal qualifications required in candidates for the Superior Establishment, 
they are fully set forth in the recent orders of Government, and I need only 'add that I think it is 
important that, as at present, the social position of Forest Officers should be on a par with that of 
other officers with whom they mis, and that, as at present, recruits should be drawn from the same 
sources. 

The technical requirements of the Department iu its different branches are fully explained in tho 
orders regarding the courses for Forest Rangers at the Dehra Dun Forest School and for the Forest 
course at Cooper’s Ilill College. 

IT .— The classes of the community who seek to be employed in the Forest Department. 

With regard to the Superior Establishment, I do not think suitable candidates are forthcoming; 
the profession is not one sought after by Native gentlemen, and it would by«.great mistake to 
push men of lower status into the higher ranks unless, as provided by the pflfKnt rules, they have 
bv approved service shown themselves specially qualified for such promotion. 

With regard to candidates for Executive posts, we have— 

(i) Europeans domiciled in India who have generally been well educated at the large Schools in 

the hills or Colleges in the plains; 

(ii) Eurasians; 

(iii) Natives of India of Asiatic descent. 

It is of course to the latter class that we must look for most of our recruits; but it is generally 
agreed that a proportion should be recruited from the first two. 

It lias been a matter of great difficulty to obtain satisfactory, well-educated candidates for the 
Ranger’s class, as the best men from the Colleges and High Schools prefer the Subordinate Executive 
aud Judicial Branches of the public service, and have no taste, as a rule, for the Forest Servicp. The 
principal reasons for the distaste shown by educated Natives for the Forest Service are the unhealthy 
character of the Forest Districts, the isolated position, and the absence of all the pleasures of civilized 
life. Besides this the work is hard, the fare scanty, and separations from family connections are 
prolonged. 

In the three circles of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh most of the applications for 
employ come from sons of officials, chiefly residents of towns; while applications also come from simi¬ 
lar sources in the Punjab and Bengal. Our best candidates are the sons of landholders and of men 
living away from towns. Army Schoolmasters have in the School Circle given us some good men. 
As regards the capabilities of the various classes.for employ, no special notes can be given. We have 
good Hindu subordinates of all classes, and equally good Mahomedans; many excellent Europeans 
and Eurasian subordinates are now in the Service. 

The main points to be looked to are their previous life and education, and the possibility of their 
living in and liking work iu the wilds. 

It is obvious men from the wilder districts, or who have roughed it more than most College stu¬ 
dents do, give us our best recruits. 

• IVmted witli Mr. Cartel evidence (Section III). 
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Tlie School at Dobra Dun, as at present constituted, is barely strong enough to carry on the 
education of the Subordinate Staff; while it further labours under the disadvantage of not being in the 
vicinity of forests in which the theories taught in the School have for long periods been carried into 
practice. 

In doing its present work, the School is practically strengthening the Superior Staff, 

Forest management is improving yearly, and the enormous Forest Divisions of former days are 
broken up into smaller charges in which scientific treatment is possible. Unless a Subordinate Staff, 
fil to take charge of much of the work hitherto done -by European Divisional Officers, is created, a 
considerable increase in the staff of men appointed from home is necessary. The Forest School is 
training men to take the positiou of Ranger and Sub-Assistant Conservator, and so relieving the 
members of the Superior' Establishment, and rendering efficient management possible. 

]II.—ds regards the training of candidates for the Controlling Staff. 

With regard to Natives of Asiatic descent, 1 think no suitable candidates can be found, and, 
farther, I think while the Department is, as it now is, a comparatively newly formpd one, it is im¬ 
portant that itshould he officered, as at present, by Europeans of the upper middle class, whose mindc 
have been formed by an education in England, and who have received the best professional training 
possible. 

The Government rules provide for occasional recruits being employed in India, i.e., promoted 
from the Sub-Assistant grade; and this proviso, I think, leaves a door open for suitahlh men. as they 
may come to the front. 

As regards the appointment of men trained at Rurki and later at the J*olrest School, I do -tftft 
see how their trniuiug can le as complete as that of men appointed at home. It is very unlikely 
we should get candidates who would take up the same position as men appointed from home; while 
it is, 1 believe, a fact that they would be more costly to Government if brought in under present rules. 

While I think the present rules which provide a Forest career for all classes of the community are 
sound, 1 think any changes in the rides which would admit an untried class of men to the Con¬ 
trolling Staff or training in Forestry wholly in India will be disastrous to Forest administration, as 
likely in every way to give us a less powerful Controlling Staff. 
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Existing OrganizaH m an! C ■n^liln'ion of the Forest Department, North-Wester,i Provinces and Oudh. 
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If the Local Governments were authorized to look out for candidates willing 1 to qualify.in the 
School, it is probable that a few capable Natives would before long be forthcoming. 


Note by the Departmental Member, Punjab. 

No. 872, dated 21st April 1887. 

From—H. Mauds, Esq.. Under-Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, 

To—The President, Sub-Committee, Public Set vice CommiBaion. 

In reply to your letter No. 193, dated 18th March 1887, I am directed to forward in original 
a letter No. 112, dated 18th April 1887, and enclosure, from the Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
furnishing the required information regarding the constitution of the Forest Department. A copy of 
Punjab Government Notification No. 3048, dated 16th December 1S85, cited by the Conservator, is 
enclosed for facility of reference. 

2. I am to request that the original papers may be returned when no longerTequircd. 


Note by Major P- Bailey, RE, Conservator, Punjab. 

(1) The regulations of the Department as to admission to the various grades and ranks of which 
it is composed, and to promotion therein, are to be found in the Departmental Code, Chapter II, 
Parts I, II and III. Punjab Gazette Notification No. 3048 of the 16th December 1885 lays down 
the educational qualifications required in candidates for admission to the public service under the 
Punjab Government, and in certain cases for promotion therein. 

(2) The conditions of service in the Department in regard to pay, pension, and furlough are 
as follows : 

Pay. 

The rates of pay drawn by members of the Controlling and Executive Staff are laid down in 
paragraphs 7 and 8 of the Code. 

Petition. 

The members of the Forest Department are ordinarily pensioned in accordance with the rules 
for Uncovenanted Officers [vide Civil Pension Code, Chapter IX). But officers of the Department, 
who have been specially trained in Europe, appointed by the Secretary of State, enjoy certain 
privileges (see sections 67, 96, and 114 of the Civil Pension Code). 

Furlough. 

The members of the Forest Department are ordinarily granted furlough under the rules for 
Uncovenanted Officers (see Chapter X of the Civil Leave Code). The Assistant Conservators and 
officers of higher rank, who have been appointed by the Secretary of State, or with his' particular 
sanction, are granted furlough under the rules contained in Chapter V of the Civil Leave Code. 
Certain other officers, whose names appear in Schedule B (see section I (c) of the Civil Leave 
Code), are also granted furlough under the same Chapter. 

(3) With regard to the technical requirements of the Department, and the professional attain¬ 
ments essential for efficient service in its various branches, I beg to invite reference as follows : 


No. 1796, dated Allahabad, 12th April 1887. 

From—The Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 

To—The Secretary to the Publio Set- vice Commission. 

With advertence to paragraph 2 of the Public Service Commission’s letter, whicli invites an expres¬ 
sion of the Lieutenant-Governor’s views on any of the points mentioned above, I am to enclose copy of 
correspondence that passed in 1883-84 between this Government and the Government of India on 
the subject of giving additional facilities for the employment of Natives of India in the Forest 
Department. The point that was particularly argued in these letters is stated in the 5th paragraph of a 
letter, dated 4th July 1884, from the North-Western Provinces Government. One of the objects of 
the Forest School was to train Natives of India for the superior class of Forest appointments ; but 
the experiment sanctioned in 1879 was pronounced a failure in 1881 after an exceedingly brief trial, 
and Sir Alfred Lyall was, and still is, inclined to.regret that this object had been abandoned. A 
reference to the parliest Resolution of 1869, dated 28th July, on the constitution of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, and specially to the report of Dr. Brandis appended to that Resolution, will show that the 
Government of India at that time contemplated the eventual introduction into the Department of a 
considerable Native element, to be ultimately trained in India The Lieutenant-Governor believes 
that these objects ought to be steadily kept in view; and although it is natural that the chief of 
the Department should prefer the superior efficiency that must always be secured by importing Euro¬ 
peans, he does not think that these considerations, although undoubtedly plausible, should be permit¬ 
ted so completely to override the substantial reasons in favor of admitting Natives of India trained 
in this country to a share of the superior appointments. 
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For the Controlling Stuff. 

To the “Paper of particulars” relative to admission to the Forest class at Cooper’s Hill College 
(Circular No. IF, Revenue and Agricultural Department, Forests,, dated loth January 188?), and the 
Memorandum on the education of officers at Cooper’s Hill [vide Circular No, 22F., Home Department, 
Forests, dated 24th September'1885). 

For the Executive Staff. 

To similar documents relating to the Central Forest School at Dehra Dun [vide Appendix I of 
the Forest Department (’ode, and the report of the School courses during 1885). It is highly desirable 
that all members of the Controlling and Executive Staff should possess the professional attainments 
indicated above; but at present in this Province only 89 per cent, of the Controlling Staff have passed 
through a complete course of professional training (formerly given in France and Germany), and 
only 87 per cent, of the Executive Staff have passed through the School at Dehra Dun. 

Protective Staff. 

A class for Foresters has recently been instituted at Dehra Dun ; but only two men from the 
Punjab have attended it. Although it is desirable that men of this class and Forest Guards should 
receive some kind of professional training, it has not been found possible to arrange for this at present. 
But when employed under capable officers of the Controlling or Executive Staff, they are found, in the 
course of time, to attain a fair standard of professional knowledge. 

(4) I assume that the question as to the classes of community who seek to be employed in the 
Department, and the comparative capacity of each for rendering efficient service therein, refers to men 
appointed in India, and not to those nominated by the Secretary of State in the United Kingdom. 
The few candidates who are appointed direct to the class of Suh-Assistant Conservator are, generally 
speaking, the sons of European Government servants or pensioners domiciled in this country. The 
Rangers are for the most part the sons of Government servants, zemindars, shopkeepers, and cultivators 
in about equal proportions. 1 am unable to say that any one class is markedly superior to the others. 
But the appointments are sought more by Hindus than by Mahomedans. As a general rule the 
attainments of the candidates are not of a sufficiently high order; and it is difficult to select among 
men who have passed the Entrance Examination of an Indian University candidates who can profitably 
follow the courses at the Dehra Dun Forest School. 

the Foresters and Forest Guards are the eons of Government servants, cultivators, and shopkeepers. 
I am not at present in a position to say which class renders the most efficient service. 

(5) I attach a statement showing the organization aud constitution of the Department in the 
prescribed form (page 48). 

Further Note by the Departmental Member. 

The present staff of Rangers in the Punjab is as follows, viz .,— 

I’er mensem. 

Re. 
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There are far too many men in the lower grades, 
something like this, viz .,— 


5 at 
5 „ 


The scale should be revised, and should stand 

Per mensem. 

Rs. 

120 

100 

80 

60 


Total ... 22 at 


1,8'tO 


Mr. Ribbentrop’s scheme would for this number of Rangers give three Sub-Assistant Conservators. 
This is not enough. I have four now. But the staff of Rangers must be added to, and the number of 
Sub-Aesistant Conservators will then be increased proportionately. 

2. If Statutory Natives, who are Englishmen or Eurasians, wish to enter the Ranger class, 
either with a view to remain in it, or as a means of gaining access to the higher ranks, they should 
begin the service in the lowest grade, and take tbeir chance of advancement with the others. It is 
extremely unfair to put them over the heads of Asiatics already serving merely because they are 
white, or have some white blood in them. 
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It should be open to all Rangers, who can qualify themselves up to the required standard, to rise 
to the class of Sub-Assistant Conservator. 

3. Then; is a rapidly increasing number of Europeans, born and bred in the country, and the ques¬ 
tion of their employment must be a serious one at the present time. It will become more so. They 
have rot yet been able to realize that it is quite impossible for them all to follow in the footsteps of 
their fathers, and to become State servants in more or less high positions. They belong to the ruling 
race, and it seems to them unfitting that they should do anything in the way of work or trade. There 
are not many kinds of work in which they can compete successfully with Natives, both on account 
of the smaller sum the latter can live on and of the climate. They have, as a rule, no capital. They 
ought to be taught to see that State employment for all of them is out of the question, and they 
should be encouraged to undertake such work as they are lilted for. The best thing would be td 
facilitate the emigration of the surplus of them for which suitable Stale or other employment caDnot 
be found. 

I receive a good many applications from such men for employment in the Forest Department. 
A Conservator of Forests has recently asked me to see for him some young men who are candidates 
for direct appointment as Sub-Assistant Conservator. I do not exactly know what prospect be will 
be able to offer them ; but I think it is a mistaken policy to appoint young men Sub-Assistant Con¬ 
servators without a distinct prospect of their rising higher; they cannot serve all their life on the 
same (small) i*ite of pay. If it is contemplated that they shall ultimately rise to occupy such 
vacaucies i n the Controlling Staff as may be open to men iu this country, care should be taken at the 
time of their first selection that they are men who promise to become qualified for advancement. 
But at present the prospect of a Sub-Assistant Conservator rising to the Controlling Staff, under the 
provisions of paragraph 21 of the Forest Code, is very small. 

4. A young man, the son of a District Superintendent of Police, has applied to me for a Ranger- 
ship with a view to getting into the Forest School, and so rising in the Department. He says he 
cannot get any employment, though he has applied to enter the Police, Survey, and other Depart¬ 
ments. He will accept Its. 5 O'a month as a Ranger, and take his chance. Such a man, if appointed a 
Ranger, should enter at the bottom of the list ; and Rangers of all creeds and colors should have an 
equal chance of rising to the class of Sub-Assistant Couservator. But, while most of them will prob¬ 
ably be unsuited for the Controlling Staff, it will be difficult to push men of exceptional merit and 
qualifications sufficiently rapidly through the Rangers' grades ; and to meet this difficulty, I propose 
to reserve a proportion, say one-third, of the Sub-Assistant Conservatorships for the direct appoint¬ 
ment thereto of young men, whether Englishmen or Asiatics, who are considered, on account of their 
superior attainments, suitable for subsequent promotion to the Controlling Staff. Vacancies in the 
Controlling Staff might be filled alternately by men appointed to the class of Sub-Assistant Conserva¬ 
tor direct and by old Rangers, provided that in every case the man so selected is fully qualified for 
advancement. 
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Information supplied by the Central Provinces Administration. 

No. 2380—121, dated Nagpur, 14th May 1887. 

From—The Under-Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, 

To—The Secretary to the Public Service Commission. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 196, dated the 18th March last, 
soliciting an expression of the Chief Commissioner’s views on certain points relative to the admission 
of persons to the various grades and ranks gf the Forest Department in the Central Provinces. 

2. In reply, I am to forward the accompanying copy of a letter, No. 15 B. of the 27th ultimo, 
from the Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces, on the subject, and to say that Mr. Mackenzie sees 
no ground for suggesting any change in the orders regulating admission to the Forest Department. 


No. 15B., dated Nagpur, 27th April 1887. 

From—The Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces, 

To—The Secretary to tho Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

In compliance with your No. 1563—83 of 23rd March 1837, I have the honor to submit the 
following information required by the President to the Public Service Sub-Committee, and, in so 
doing, I would first draw attention to sections C and 7 of the Forest Code (3rd edition), which give* 
the classification and grading of the establishment. 

2. Admission to the Deportment,. —For information regarding the rules by which admission to 
the Controlling Staff is governed, reference may be made to section 21 of the Forest Code and the 
Government of India Circulars No. 22F. of 24th September 1885, No. loF. of 28th October 1886, 
and No.. IF. of loth January 1887. 

Admission to the class of Sub-Assistant Conservator and Forest Ranger is regulated by sections 
34 to 39 of the Forest Code (3rd edition), and also by Appendix I of the same Code. 

3. Promotion to the class of Conservator rests with the Government of India. The rules 
regulating promotions in tho grades of Deputy and Assistant Conservator are laid down in sections 
22 to 26 of the Forest Code. Promotions to and within the classes of Sub-Assistant Conservators 
and Forest Rangers are made with due regard to the length of service, merits, and qualifications 
of the individuals concerned. Promotions to and within the class of Sub-Assistant Conservator 
are made by the Local Government: those to and within the class of Forest Ranger by the 
Conservator, subject to t lie condition that, no subordinate who has not complied with the prescribed 
conditions in respect of qualification may be promoted to the class of Forest Ranger without the 
special sanction of the Local Government,—see Rules 10 and 11 of Appendix I of the Forest Code 
(3rd edition). 

4. Salaries. —The grading of the Controlling Staff and the salaries of the appointments in each 
grade are given in section 7 of the Forest Code. 

The salary of a Sub-Assistant Conservator is at present Rs. 200 per mensem,but the appointment* 
in this class are now about to be graded as follows : 
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50 
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It is presumed that details are not required regarding appointments below that of Forest Ranger. 

5. Pension .—The rules of the Civil Pension Code (6th edition amended), Chapter IX, apply to 
all members of the Forest Department who are not borne on tho strength of the Army, and are 
consequently eligible for military pension. The sections of the Civil Leave Code limiting or extend¬ 
ing the ordinary provisions of the Code in respect of officers of tho Forest Department are section* 
67, 96, 111, 97 and 93. 

6. Leave .—As indicated by section 1 (e) of the Civil Leave Code, certain Forest Officers are 
eligible for leave under Chapter Y of that Code ; to all other Forest Officers, subject to the provision 
contained in section 127, the provisions of Chapter X of the same Code apply. 

7. Class of the eommnnily who seek employment, in the Department .—The candidates foe 
employment in the Controlling Staff, to which appointments are'made by Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India, are almost exclusively Europeans. 
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Direct appointments to the class of-the Sub-Assistant Conservator are exceptional, and hence it 
is difficult to say by what class these appointments are most sought after. These appointments are 
intended for Natives, but of six applications in respect of vacancies likely to be available that have 
come before me, five are by, or in behalf of, Europeans. 

In former years the competition for appointments in the class of Forest-Ranger and.Forester 
by Mahomedans whose ancestors had come from Southern India and settled in the Provinces was 
stron" ; but smee' the passing of the Entrance for the Calcutta University and the Middle School 
Examination has been required respectively for admission to these classes, the chief candidates have 
been Hindus, of whom by far the greater number are Maratha Brahmans. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that Europeans and Mahomedans of Southern India adapt, 
themselves mos.t readily Jto the life of n Forest Officer, at any rate in these Provinces; and it must be 
acknowledged that the Mahomedans are.more hardy and under sickness, to which Forest officials 
are exceptionally exposed, have greater enduraaiec than any other class of Natives in these Provinces. 
On the Hindu, and especially the Brahmans, forest life is a hardship of greater or less degree. 

Assuming the educational attainments to he equal, the Mahomedan will, I believe, prove moro 
successful as a Forest official than any other class of Natives, first, on account of his greater aptitude 
for forest life; and, secondly, on account of his greater capacity for maintaining order and discipline. 

8. Technical requirements of the Department for the efficient discharge of the duties of different 
grades .—In reference to the technical requirements necessary for the-efficient discharge of the duties 
of the different grades, it is presumed that this information is only required in respect of those grades 
carrying salaries of Its. 100 per mensem and upwards. 

For the class of Forest Ranger, apart from a good constitution, active habits, good eyesight, 
hearing,.and power of observation, the following speeial qualifications are necessary : 

A knowledge of Forestry, Forest Law, systematic Botany and Vegetable Physiology, elementary 
Geology and Mineralogy, and the elements of Physic and Chemistry. ' 

Forest Rangers should also be able to survey with the plane-table and chain and with the- 
prismatic compass," to plot from the field books, and calculate areas from maps. Ability to undertake 
the construction of ordinary roads and buildings is also necessary. 

The next higher class, that of Sub-Assistant Conservator, is under existing rules ordinarily 
recruited from that of Forest Ranger. 

The technical qualifications necessary for officers of the Controlling Staff are, so far as they can be 
stated, at present indicated by Dr. Schlich’s memorandum, copy of which was issued with Govern¬ 
ment of India Circular No, 22F. of 2ttli September 1885. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that, while the life entailed by Forest employ is more or less 
distasteful to pure Natives of India of different classes, it is not, as a rule, distasteful to Europeans or 
people of .European extraction ; and whereas Europeans accept Forest service chiefly from choice of a 
profession, Natives accept sue.h service rather for the sake of the income to be derived from it. 
For this reason, as well as the fact that Europeans are, as a rule, capable of exercising more personal 
influence, and are not exposed to the same feelings of jealousy on the pant of officials below them, 
I consider them better fitted for the organization, direction, and control of large establishments such 
as fall to the charge of officers of the Controlling Staff; given the same training, they will, I 
believe, also prove the best Foresters. 

Appended is a statement showing the constitution of the permanent staff in respect pf appoint¬ 
ments carrying salaries of Rs. 1U0 per mensem and upwards. 
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Existing Organization and Constitution of the Forest Department , Central Provinces. 
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Information supplied by the Assam Administration. 

No. 2655, dated Shillong, 12th May 1887. 

From—The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

To—The President to the Public Service Commission. 

In reply to your letter No. 258S., dated the 31st March 1887, making certain inquiries regard¬ 
ing the Forest Department in Assam, 1 am directed to forward copy of a letU r from the Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, No. 14A., dated 8th April, containing information on the points mentioned. 

2. The Forest Department in Assam is organized in exactly the same way as in all other Prov¬ 
inces in India, and the Forest Code which regulates its constitution is identical for the whole 
Empire. There are thus no special local conditions of service on which the Chief Commissioner can 
throw light. He believes that the present organization of the Department is well suited for the ends 
in view, and that the measures already iu force for the instruction of Natives of India in Forestry are 
•likely, in the course of time, to supply a considerable number of qualified men to take up Forest 
appointments. But in this Province at least Forest Officers are exposed to many hardships, and have 
to be persons of strong constitution and active habits. These qualifications are not often found to be 
conjoined in Natives with the necessary scientific attainments; and it is not to be expected that 
the profession in Assam will offer many attractions to educated Natives of the country. 


No. 14A., dated Shillong; 8th April 1887. 

From—The Conservator of Forests, Assam, 

To—The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner oF Assam. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 1611, dated the 26th ultimo, Current Department 
General Branch, 1 have the honor to furnish the information required therein as follows: J 

(1) The present regulations of the Department regarding first appointment and promotion, &cu, 
are detailed in sections 6 to 9, 21 to 24, and 65 to 43 of the Forest Department Code. 

(2) The conditions of service in the Department in regard to pay of the Gazetted and Executive 
Officers are given iu sections 7 and 8 of the Forest Department Code. The pay of the Foresters of 
the Protective Staff ranges from Its. lo to Rs. 40, and of the Forest Guards from Its. 7 to Rs. 12. 
The pension and furlough rules are the same which apply to all other Departments, except the Public 
Works and Telegraph Departments, to which more favorable rules have been granted. 
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t0Cl > iCal reqUi r men , tS ° f the L De P arfme »t and the professional attainments essential for 
efficient service in its various branches are those taught at the Cooper’s Hill College and the Imperial 
Porest School at Dehra Dun. Subordinates below the grade of Forest Ranger acquire the simple 
duties which they have to perform in the Forests under instructions from their superior officers.. P 

(4) All classes of the community seek for employment in the Forest Department in Assam and all 
are equally capable of rendering efficient service therein. For the higher appointments, Bengalis have 
been found more reliable than Assamese; but for the lower appointments, such as Guards, the various 
hill tribes in this Province furnish the best men. 

(5) The existing organization and constitution of the Department are shown in the enclosed 
prescribed tabular statement received with your endorsement under acknowledgment. 

(«) The original enclosure received with your memorandum No. 2052, dated 11th instant. Current 
Department, General Branch, is herewith returned. 

Existing Organization and Constitution of tks Forest Department, Assam. 
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Information supplied by the Berars Administration. 

Note by Lirutkn'ant-Colonel G. J. VanSouere.v, Conservator of Forests. 


(lj The present regulations of the Deportment os to admission to the various grades and, ranks of 
tehic/i Vis composed aurl to promotion therein, or, if ua such regulations eorVl, a statement of the 
principles hy which the do pail mental or other auth«rilq invested with the duty is guided in making 
first appointments to, or promotions in, the Department. 

Controlling Staff, viz., the Conservator, Deputy Conservators, ami Assistant Conservators. 

The Conservator is appointed and promoted hy the Government of India. 

There are at the present moment four Deputy Conservators and Assistant Conservators in the 
Department, of whom two were originally appointed by the Secretary of State, and two in India 
by the Government of India. They are under the same ruies as other officers of similar standing 
in India in the Forest Department as regards pension, salary, allowances, and promotion. Their 
promotion on the Local list, which is amalgamated with the Central Provinces and Coorg list, is, up 
to and inclusive of the 2nd grade of Deputy Conservators, settled iu concert by the Local Govern¬ 
ments concerned on the recommendation of the Conservators, and practically goes hy seniority, except 
when junior Assistant Conservators pass certain examinations before their seniors. Promotions out 
of the 2nd grade of Deputy Conservators are made by the Government of India. 

Executive Staff. —By orders contained in the last (3rd).edition of the Forest Code, Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Conservators are not on the Controlling Staff. But, as a matter of fact, they are at times placed in 
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India. charge of Forest Divisions (called Districts in Berar). Two districts are at present managed by 

- Sub-Assistant Conservators, who are both Natives of India. A third Sub-Assistant Conservator, 

Forertg - also a Native, is under the orders of the Kllichpur District Forest Officer. Two out of three of these 

Section ]I, Sub-Assistants were formerly Foresters and thru Hangers in the Department, and were promoted to 

their present' rank by the Local Government, with the sanctiou ot* the Government of India. The 
third Sub-Assistant Conservator is an offiu cr who was once a clerk in the Punjab Forest Office, was 
sent thence to the Forest School at Debra Dun, and, alter obtaining his certificate there, icturned 
to the Punjab as Hanger, and was afterwards transferred to Herat- as Sub-Assistant Conservator on 
probation, and has been now confirmed in that, appointment. The promotion of Sub-Assistants to the 
Controlling Staff lies with the Government of India. 

Ji.inoers ,—There arc eight Rangers in Berar. The orders of the Government of India that, except 
for special reasons, no one is to he appointed a Ranger who lias not obtained a Ranger s ccitificate 
at Delua Dun are in force in Berar. As yet there is hut one certificated Ranger on the list. 
Owing to the want of duly qualified men, and t<> the need of men in the position of Rangers, one man, 
who is a good workman, was in llsSti aj■pointed a Ranger with the sanction of the Local Government; 
and one'is a Ranger sub. pro tern., hut will revert to Forester on a qualified man becoming available. 
The promotion of Rangers from grade to grade lies with the Conservator. At present the estab¬ 
lishment in Berar is four Rangers, bill grade, on Rs 50; two, 5th grade, on Rs. 00; one, 4th grade, 
on Rs. 80; and one, 3id grade, on Rs. 100. Rangers are now all placed on a general list, and, 
unless a man lias sjieeial qualifications, seniority, as is but fair, is allowed much weight in promotion 
from grade to grade. - As vacancies occur among Rangers, they would ordinarily be tilled by promo¬ 
tion from the ranks of the Foresters. 

Foresters. —The sanctioned establishment of Foresters in Berar is now 45, divided into thvee grades t 
the first of 9 men on Rs. 35; the second of 9 men on Rs. 25; the third of 27 men on Rs. 15. It is 
only quite lately that more care has heeu taken to appoint men of edueatioa to the rank of Forester. 
Tins is a very important matter, as it is intended that the classof Rangers shall ordinarily be 

recruited from among these men. To do this, a certain proportion of the Foresters must be men 

who have had a fair general education in Knglish, and who have a sufficient' knowledge of Mathe¬ 
matics especially, to enable them, when sent to the Forest School at Delira Dun, to profit by the 
course of instruction there. The rule that no man is to go to the Forest School who has not 
passed the Entrance Examination on the English side at a University has been modified for Berar 
bv the Government of India, and the Conservator is held responsible that none but men who 
are, as far as he can judge, qualified to go to the Forest School are sent there by him. It was intended 
that there should be four Foresters at the Forest School in training for Rangers, but this has not 
beeu found to lie practicable as yet. There is now one man at the School; one more will be sent 
in June 1887. Two men appointed on probation were dismissed for bad conduct after a few 
months’ trial. The other Foresters must now all be men who are able to read and write Marathi 

fluently. Vacancies are filled either by promotion from among tlie head Forest Guards, or by appoint¬ 

ment direct into the Department of new men. These admissions into the promotions from grnde 
to grade of Foresters are all made by the Conservator. The Foresters are now all put od a general 
list; and aderis parities seniority is allowed weight, especially among the two higher grades. 
Seniority is not paid so much attention to in promoting men out of the lowest grade. 

Forest Guards. —There are in all ItlHead Guards and fit! 2nd class Guards. These men are 
now appointed by the Deputy Commissioners of Districts, who, under the system of working in Berar, 
are responsible, aided by their District Forest Officers, for the care and working of the forests in their 
district. Stout, able-bodied men, and men with physical courage, are looked for first; and when such 
men can also read and write Marathi well, and are otherwise qualified, they are eligible to become 
Foresters. Such promotions are made to the lower grade of Foresters by the Conservator, but' it is 
understood that the higher grades of Foresters will in time be filled only by good men whose educa¬ 
tional attainments are, as a rule, far above what Guards possess. 

Kalra Karknns .—There are 25 men called Naka Kflrkuns in the Melgliat, who collect, at fixed 
stations where they live, the royalties due on forest produce exported from the Melghat. These men 
are all Government servants, and when their pay exceeds Hs. 15 a month should be appointed and 
promoted by the Conservator; but. as their duties bring them into such close contact with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the District and his District. Forest Officer, the Conservator has delegated 
his powers of appointment to the Deputy Commissioner. These men draw various rates of pay, from 
11s. 25 to Rs. 10, and aie generally Brahmans. They arc not in the lists of Foresters, but can pass 
into them should they prove to be specially qualified. They have under them 19 peoDs on Rs. 7 a 
month, who carry money to the treasuries, and help to check the passage of forest produce through 
their stations. They are appointed by tli<> Deputy Commissioner. 

Office Establishment. —'I In re are in till 15 clerks and 1 daftri in the offices. They are all appoint¬ 
ed by the Conservator, and are drawn, as a rule, from the class of Marat ha Brahmans who fill most of 
the clerks’ places throughout Berar. 'I hey are all now on a general list, and are promoted by senior¬ 
ity, unless tliey'arc reported as not qualified for promotion. All clerks now admitted are required to 
be able to read and write English iu addition to Marathi. 

(2) The conditions of service in the Itepnrtnicnl in regard to pap, pension, and furlough. 

II.—These are governed entirely by the various Codes and Regulations issued from time to time 
by the Government of India. The present Conservator is a military man, and, while lie draws a 
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fconsolidafed salary, is as regards pension and furlough under Military rules. All the other officers 
of the Department are under the Uncovenanted Service Rules. 

(3) The technical requirements of the Department, and the professional attainments essential for 

efficient service in its various branches . 

III. —For the Controlling Staff these cannot be too high. The task of selecting lands to be 
permanently placed on the list of State'Forests ; of settling rights and privileges; of demarcating 
the forests ; of protecting them from fire; of introducing a system of transport and sale of forest 
produce; of opening out roads on a system which admits of regular expansion; of organizing the 
Department, and of establishing protection has in Berar, as elsewhere, been well begun and well 
carried on for years. The administration of the forests has been hitherto almost entirely in the 
hands of men who are not what is technically called “trained ”—that is, who have not gone through a 
two gears' course when youths in some of the Continental forests. But the men who have- till now 
administered the Department have had years of hard labour and daily training in their work, and as 
they gradually drop out of the lists by retirement can feel that, they hand over, in good condition and 
greatly improved, a valuable public property, which when first made over to them was fast deteriorat¬ 
ing and little oared for. During the last 14 years men who have been “trained” for the 
-Department have been sent out annually, and now make up nearly one-balf of the Controlli ng Staff 
in the whole Department under the Government of India. As a body they have justified the expecta¬ 
tions formed of them, and some of them are now Conservators or Officiating Conservators. ' The 
work in the fores.ts, apart fnm their protection and administration, now demands knowledge of a 
more special and teehhical nature than has hitherto sufficed. Woiking plans to provide at one and 
the same time for the regular and systematic outturn of produce and the improvement of the forest 
have to be framed. These must he based on data, to collect which requires trained observation ; and the 
application of these data and the general principles to he deduced therefrom demand a scientific Forest 
training. A good w'brking knowledge of Botany and of t ho broad facts and principles - of Vegetable 
Physiology; acquaintance with the diseases < f trees and their causes,- and of the various insects that 
injure them, whether as trees or timber; special knowledge which can detect the properties- of- 
vegetable growths, and show how many now wasted forest products may be ulilizfd; a knowledge of 
soils, their formation and influence on the growth of trees, and a knowledge of road-mak'ng are all 
technical requirements, which should be more common among the officers of the Department than 
they-are •at present. It follows then that the course of training to produce such men must take some 
time, and presupposes a good general education with particular attention paid to Mathematics, 
Chemistry, and Natural Science. The theory, and perhaps a little of the practice, of the art of 
Forestry, together with Chemistry, Geology, &c., may he learned in England ; but. every officer in 
the Indian Forest Department should, after arrival in India, be required to pass IS mouths at 
the Debra Dun Forest. School, and there he taught what is wanted for the management of a Forest 
in India—not only the pine, fir, and oak forests of the.Himalayas, but also those in the Sjwaliks 
and in the plains. lie should also, ubile there, be put through a thorough course of Forest accounts 
and returns, and be able to keep them himself. This technical training is reqirirtd for all and each of 
the Controlling Staff; for the seniors will have to judge of and pass the work of their juniors, and then 
submit it to their several Governments for adoption; and the juniors will first have to do the work, 
and will in course of time rise to be seniors. 

IV. _ For Sub-Assistant Conservators, the course of training at the Debra Dun Forest School affords 

a good basis; but it should be raised to a higher level ; and as the staff of the school is strengthened, 
both numerically and in special attainments, should teach up to (he standard, as in England, for (he 
Controlling Staff, and should eventually turn out men intended for that Staff at once. The position of 
a Sub-Assi-tant Conservator, raised considerably as regards pay, should then be the goal to which 
Rangers may look to rise after long and approved service. 

V. _ For Hungers, the curriculum at the Forest School, Dehra Dun, as revised by the Forest 

Conference of October 1886, provides all that is required at present. 

Vf.— For Foresters, no change is necessary now, care being always taken to have a certain propor¬ 
tion of them in training to fill up vacancies among the Rangers. 

(4) The classes of the community who seek to be employed in the Department, and the compara¬ 

tive capo cif of each for rendering efficient service therein. 

VII._The classes who seek to be employed in the Department are—1st, Europeans; 2nd, Eura¬ 

sians; 3rd, Natives of India: the word Natives being here used in its common sense, not the official 
definition of the word. 

VUT.—F>>r the Controlling Staff, Europeans are undoubtedly the be?t, and, if trained properly, 
must be for years to come in every way the best officers to bold charge of Forest Divisions. But 
there are certain Circles where, owing to peculiar and local circumstances, Natives who have been 
throuo-h the Debra Dun Forest School, and who can bo trusted as honest and. sober and able to 
manage their sub rhinites can well replace Europeans. Berar is such a circle. The forests in the 
MelghAt, for a generation to come at. least, ought to be under the earo of a-s good a trained European 
Officer as can bo bad ; and to replace him, when necessary, a second good European should be kept in 
one of the districts in Berar. But, the other five districts can be managed by Native Officers under the 
Deputy Commissioners, and guided in all technical matters by the Conservator. I have had working 
experience iu other Provinces—Mysore, the Punjab, and the School Circle. I wish to guard myself 
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against any supposition that my statements regarding Berar in any way apply to't&e Punjab or to th$ 
School Circle. 

The salaries given to officers of the Controlling Staff are not high enough to tempt Natives of India 
to travel to England, and there go through a course of training to fit them for the Controlling Staff ; 
but should any'Native or any Eurasian do so, and should he be also an honest, capable man, with good 
maun rs, I see no reason why he should not prove himself a thoroughly good Forest Officer on his 
return to India. But I hold "that the highest posts in the Department—those of administration—should 
always be held by Englishmen. It is right and proper, as well as necessary, that they should in India 
be at the head of all Departments. 

IX. —For the class of Sub-Assistant Conservators as now constituted, I think that European* 
possessing sufficient strength of character to withstand the peculiar temptations which assail men who 
are for months isolated from their natural comrades furnish as good a source of supply as any. But 
while such Europeans or Eurasians may be employed when they can be had, the bulk of the Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Conservator’s class should be Natives who have passed successfully through the Dehra Dun Forest 
School and been appointed direct as Sub-Assistants, or who may gain that rank by good service as 
Rangers. But I hold that the Indian Forest Schools should gradually raise their standards, and when 
they are capable of training men for the Controlling Staff, a fixed proportion of places being reserved 
for Englishmen, the rest of the posts in the Controlling Staff might be thrown open to all classes—- 
Europeans Eurasians, and Natives—who can pass successfully through the School. 

X. —I have already said (see paragraphs V and VI) what I think to be necessary for the training of 
Rangers and Foresters. A good European Ranger is a most useful officer; but, as a class, I think that 
Natives after training are the best men for Rangers and Foresters ; and gradually the pay of these 
two classes should be raised and their status improved, so that really good men may be more easily 
attracted to the Department. The life is hard, involves, especially during the fire season, constant 
exposure, sleeping night after night in the open, and is unhealthy. My experience leads me to prefer 
Natives-as Rangers and Foresters. 

XI. —My experience of Berar and other Provinces is that, as a rule, the Maratha Brahman is the 
worst man for out-door forest work that I have yet seen : he is pre-eminently an office man and a 
lover of town. The next worst class in Berar is the Kunbi or ryot : he iB an easy-going fellow with 
little education. The best men for Rangers and foresters, and I would also add for Native Sub- 
Assistant Conservators, are men from the Punjab, Oudh, and the North-West Provinces. They are 
hold, hardy men, and most of the best men in the Department are from the countries 1 have named. 
They also make far and away the best Forest Guards. The Berar Mahomedan also makes a good 
Guard and a good Forester, and when sufficiently educated is capable of doing good work in the higher 
ranks. 

(5) The existing organization and constitution of the Department. 

XII. —I put up the return in the prescribed form, pointing out that I have not entered in it the 
information regarding Guards and Karkuns. The letter I am answering reached me on the 4th instant 
with the request that my answer might be in your office on the 10th. I do not (see Answer I) appoint 
the Guards, and there is no time forme to get the information in from the six districts. A revised 
form will follow, 

XIII. —In answering these questions, I have found it necessary to write somewhat fully, but I 
hope what I have said will not be considered irrelevant in any way. 
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The President. 


__ Where were you educated ?—At the Liverpool 

Section III, Collegiate Institution. I received my technical 

_ “ . education in this country. I was appointed to 

am > ’ the Forest Department in 1S6S after having gone 
through a course of practical instruction in Fores¬ 
try at Nancy, in France. Iliad previously had 
some instruction in India. 

When you were appointed, the practice was, I 
believe, for the Secretary of State to make the 
appointments to this Department ?—Yes, and the 
men were sent out under covenant. 

Have you seen a good deal of the work of the 
men so appointed ?—Yes ; I have had a good many 
under me. They have done very well indeed, and 
are thoroughly competent Foresters. We have a 
School of Forestry at Dehra Dun. I am not ac¬ 
quainted witli the course of study pursued at that 
School. I have-had men, both Europeans and Na¬ 
tives, sent to me from there, and of Choir class 
they turned out very fair specimens. 

Are they as well educated as regards tech¬ 
nical instruction as the men you get out from 
England?—I think not. 

In what grade do the men from Dehra Dun enter 
the Service—as Foresters and Rangers or as Sub- 
Assistant Conservators ?—They are divided into 
two classes—those who hold a Ranger’s certificate, 
and those who hold a Forester’s certificate. Edu¬ 
cation is given in the School gratis to men in the 
Department, and they receive pay while at School 
corresponding to their pay in the Division from 
which they are sent. 

What extent, of country does a Forest Range in¬ 
clude ?—11 varies very much according t.o the Divi¬ 
sion. In Darjeeling it covers rather a. small area. 
In the plains it is larger. The Darjeeling Division 
at present consists of five Ranges, embracing I 02 
square miles. There are four Ranges in the Teesta 
Division, which is partly lulls and partly plains, 
ami extends to 250 square miles of forest land. 
The reserved portion of the Sundri-bans is 1,581 
square miles, and is divided into three Ranges; but 
that Division is worked by river, and is an excep¬ 
tional instance. 

What is your opinion of Natives as Forest 
Officers ?—-Tint, they are not suited to the work. 
They do not care for it, and physically they 


The President —eontd. 

arc not fit for it. The roughing they have to 
undergo is too much for them. In a place like 
Chittagong or the Sunderhans, where there is much 
river work, they are not averse to the work, as it 
is comparatively easy ■ but in places like Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur, it is very difficult to get them • 
in fact, I have had vacancies amongst the Forest 
Rangers for some time. 

How many Ranges arc under the supervision 0 f 
each Assistant?—A Division is generally divided 
into ub-divisions. In Orissa we have two Sub- 
divisions, with three and four Ranges respectively. 

With whom does the pecuniary responsibili- 
ty of working the Ranges lie ?-With the 
Divisional Officer. He is called Deputy or Assist, 
ant Conservator. 1 he rates are sanctioned hv 
the Conservator. The plan of operations is 
submitted every year to him. This explains 
the woiks which are comtemplated, and sim-. 
gests the rates to be charged by the Depart¬ 
ment for timber and fuel during the ensuing year 
l am now speaking of the Reserved Forests” If it 
'* « p «>tcc‘ed Forest, the Government''decides 

at what rates licenses should be granted A 
Reserved Forest, is one in which the property en¬ 
tirely belongs to, or has been acquired by, the 
Crown, a Protected forest is one in which the 
rights are not settled. 

Do you consider that Europeans born in this 
country are bettor fitted for the work than 
Natiyes ?— s ",n° 0 f them that come from the 
Kurki ( ullege, and eventually get trained at-Dehra 
Dun, are about as good as those who come out 
irom hngland. 

Would it be cheaper to employ these men—I 
mean would you pay t hem less?—Yes. 

Ton think that such men, if educated at a Hill 
k and sent to Rurki, and then to Dehra Dun 

would be good enough for the work 9 —Yes’ 
the technical inst i net ion at Dehra Dun is .-iv™ 
by men who have, all of them, gone through a 
course ot Forestry on the Continent. 

The Hon ble Mr. Quinton. 

Do your remarks apply to Eurasians as well as 
Europeans?—Not to the same extent, takiuo- the 
aveiage of Eurasians. p 
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The President. 

Where were you educated ?—I was born in 
England and educated at Bedford School. I re¬ 
ceived my technical training at Nancy,' in France'. 
I was appointed to the Forest Department by the 
Secretary of State. I came to this country in 
1876. I took up my first appointment in Chit¬ 
tagong. I have also served in the Darjeeling Dis¬ 
trict. 

Have you had any experience of the men who 
have been trained at the Dehra Dun School of 
Forestry ?—Yes ; I have known two or three of 
them. 

How do they do their work ?—They are supe¬ 
rior to the untrained men in some respects, but I 
do not consider them good men. I have only 
known them as Rangers or Foresters, and I do 
not consider that they make good Rangers or 
Foresters. 

Have you had any experience of Rurki men 
who have been trained to Forestry in the Dehra 
Dun School?—I have only known one such man. 
He was sent to Dehra Dun for one or two 
months only, and did not go through the whole 
course of instruction. He was in the Superior Staff, 
and a good man. 

What do you think about employing Asiatic 
Natives in the Department ?—I have had very 
little experience, except of Bengalis, and, judging 
from the Bengali as a Ranger and Forester, I do 
not consider he would make an efficient officer in 
the Superior Service. 

What are his defects ?—He is not sufficiently 
energetic, and he dislikes roughing it and living 
out in the forests. As long as he is in the town, 
he is all right ; but in the forests he is no good, 
and, moreover, I think he is wanting in honesty. 


The President —contd. 

To what do you attribute the dishonesty of 
which you speak ?—To there being very great 
temptations to, and facilities for, dishonesty. 

Are the Bengalis you employ men of a good E - 
class ?—I do not know that they are of the worst 
class, but they are not a good class of men. At 
the same time, almost all the men we have now 
have passed the University Entrance Examina¬ 
tion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

Do you think that any of them are fit to be 
promoted to, or are likely to make good ma¬ 
terial for the Controlling Staff ?—No. 

The President. 

I believe your Department is under special pen¬ 
sion and furlough rules. Have you anything to 
say as regards them ?—I think it is a great pity 
that the same favorable rules which are granted 
to the^ Public Works Department—1 mean for 
Cooper’s Hill men and the Secretary of State’s 
Telegraph men—were not granted to us. We peti¬ 
tioned for the same consideration to be shown to 
us also, but we did not get it. 

IV by was it refused ?—Our case was taken up 
with that of one or two other Departments, and the 
reply was that the Secretary of State did not see 
why the privileges granted to a special Depart¬ 
ment should be granted to others; but our 
argument is that they were granted, not to any 
special Department, but to a class of men. We 
are Covenanted men just as much as the Cooper’s 
Hill men, and are selected by examination and 
have undergone special training. 

Is there a good deal of sickness in your Di¬ 
vision?—Yes, among both Europeans and Na¬ 
tives, owing to jungle fever and the variations 
of the temperature. 


Sittings at Meerut (NWP) 

Witness No. Ill— 18th April 1887. 

Examination of Edward Elias Fernandez, Esq., Assistant Conservator, 1st Grade, Superintendent 
of Working Plans, and Deputy Director of the School of Forestry at Dehra Dun. 


The President. 

I was born .at Surat in the Bombay Presidency. 
My father was originally a native of Goa and my 
mother of Ma£ao. My father died when I was a 
child. My brother, who was Assistant to the Reve¬ 
nue Commissioner, caused me to he educated at a 
Missionary School at Poona, and subsequently at 
the Deccan College. At the end of 1868 I went 
to England to be prepared for the Civil Service. I 
read with Mr. Wren for nine mouths, and in 1870 
I preseuted myself as a candidate at the examina¬ 
tion for the Covenanted Civil Service. I faUed by 
seven or eight places. I was about to enter the 
University of Cambridge, when the advertisement 


The President —contd. 

of the Secretary of State offering three appoint- E. 
ments in the Forest Department to men who 
would undergo a training in France was brought to 
my notice. I applied for a nomination for admis¬ 
sion to the competition, and, having obtained it, I 
secured the first place among 49 competitors. The 
outbreak of the Communists in Paris delayed the 
admission of the selected candidates to the French 
School, and we attended the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester for five months; after a 
month’s vacation we were sent to Nancy. I under¬ 
went a course of instruction for two years. In 1873 
I arrived in India, and was posted as an Assistant 
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Conservator of the 3rd grade to the Central 
Provinces. I remained there for seven years, dur¬ 
ing which period I attained to the 1st grade of 
Assistant Conservators, and in that grade I was 
transferred to the School Circle of the North- 
Western Provinces. In 18b2, on the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Department, I was appointed Superin¬ 
tendent of Working Plans, and a year afterwards 
I commenced officiating as Deputy Director of 
the School of Forestry, which post I now hold. 

At present we do not profess to train men as 
Assistant Conservators, although some of our form¬ 
er pupils have held such charges. We educate 
two classes of officers—Probationary Suit-Assist¬ 
ants and Rangers. The Probationary Sub-Assist¬ 
ants enter the School on the nomination of the 
Local Governments; these tnen are principally 
domiciled Europeans and Eurasians, though there 
have also been Asiatic Nativis. They should 
undergo a probation of one year in the Forest De¬ 
partment of their own Provinces before they join 
the School ; but this is not always insisted on. 
They receive, some of them, Rs. 150 per mensem 
from the State—the majority Rs. 1 00 per mensem, 
—and they also receive travelling allowances when 
in camp. I believe those salaries were offered to 
induce men to join the School, as it was thought 
that they could not otherwise be recruited ; but of 
late we have had applications for admission from 
persons of the same social classes who are willing 
to attend the School without salary; and indeed we 
have already admitted such students, and two of 
them have completed their course and received 
appointments. Of these, one, the son of a domi¬ 
ciled European, will proceed to Madras; the other, 
the son of a Forest Officer, has been appointed to 
Burma. The Ranger class is composed ( a ) of 
men who have served for some years in the Forest 
as Rangers, and who receive from 11s. 50 to Rs. 
100 per mensem; (6) of Foresters who have served 
iu that capacity, and receive from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 
per mensem; and ( c) of apprentices who receive 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per mensem. They are, as a 
rule, Natives, though very occasionally we have a 
domiciled Europeau or Eurasian. 

When the School was first opened, we established 
a class to educate such of the Deputy and Assistant 
Conservators of the Department as had not receiv¬ 
ed technical traiuing ; but this wnsclosed when all 
who were young enough to come- had gone through 
the course. We also formerly examined the Sub- 
Assistant Conservators separately from the Rangers, 
and granted them a separate certificate ; but we 
found that many of the Ranger class had received a 
better general education, and in the examinations 
showed greater ability in answering questions 
than the higher class. We consequently abolished 
the distinction in the certificates, and submitted all 
the members of both classes to one examination. 
The grade to which an officer is appointed is 
determined by tlie Local Government, and not by 
the School authorities. In the last examination 
the three students who obtained the highest marks 
were three B.A.’s from the Mysore State; the 
fourth was a European F. A. of the Calcutta 
University. The students of both classes attend 
the same courses of lectures. 

Recruiting of the Staff. 

According to the duties they have to perform, 
the members of the Forest Depaitment naturally 


group themselves into three well-defined classes, 
which are officially recognized and termed re¬ 
spectively— 

I.—The Controlling Staff. 

II.—The Executive Staff. 

III.—The Protective Staff. 

With the last we have nothing to do, as those 
from whom it is recruited must by reason of the 
small salaries paid to them be recruited from 
Natives of little education. 

As regards the other two classes, although 
the distinction between them is well recognized by 
Government, nevertheless, owing to the inadequate 
strength of the first class of officers, members of 
the lower class are sometimes entrusted with con¬ 
trolling duties, when the charge (or “ Division,” 
as it is called ) is not an important one. More¬ 
over, officers of the superior class have, at the com¬ 
mencement of their career, to serve, an appren¬ 
ticeship in the duties of the lower class. The ano¬ 
maly of occasionally giving Executive Officers 
controlling duties must, to some extent, disappear 
when the organization of the Department is fully 
developed. 

Members of tlie Executive Staff look after small 
charges under the immediate supervision anddirect- 
tion of the officers of the Controlling Establish¬ 
ment. They are supposed to initiate nothing, but 
merely to carry out orders, most of which are in 
accordance with a well-defined routine; they have 
under their control the Protective Staff or inexpe¬ 
rienced junior officers of their own class. During 
all, or the greater part of, the year they have their 
head-quarters in the forests which they administer, 
and they have therefore seldom to travel any great 
distance from a fixed residence. To perform 
executive duties efficiently requires primarily a 
strong physique, active habits, physical courage, 
sturdy honesty, and a certain moderate amount of 
general and special education combined with 
ordinary common sense. A sufficient number of 
Natives possess these qualifications, but equally 
good men will be found amongst domiciled Eu¬ 
ropeans and Eurasians. Comparing the pure 
Native with the two classes last mentioned, the 
former is very much easier to manage, and is a 
cheaper agency ; on the other hand, the latter is 
generally more active and possesses greater force 
of character, and is, on the whole, more apt and 
practical. Indeed, in one sense the Native requires, 
in order to do as well as his European and Eura¬ 
sian confreres, greater force of character that he 
may overcome the scant amount of respect usually 
accorded to Natives by Natives. 

The lowest pay of the Executive Staff is only 
Rs. 50. A solitary life in the forests costs much 
more than town-life, and a man on Rs. 50 a month 
in the forests is really worse off than one leading 
a sedentary life in a town, and having a monthly 
income of Rs. 40. Considering this, and also the 
fact that Rangers rank with Inspectors of Police, 

I would fix the minimum pay of a Ranger 
at Rs. 60 a month, to which salary I would admit 
everyone who had served satisfactorily for one 
year as a Probationary Ranger at Rs. 40 per men¬ 
sem. .The highest salary of the Executive grade 
is Rs. 250. 
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The pay of this class and the chances of promo¬ 
tion are insufficient to attract to or retain in the 
Department the best stamp of Natives. 1 do not 
mean Natives of the highest education, but Natives 
of sufficiently.liberal education, and who are accus¬ 
tomed to an out-of-door life. Such men would 
probably be attracted by salaries ranging from 
Us. 60 to Ks. 51)0 if the grades were so distributed 
as to secure a fair flow of promotion. 

I now come to the Controlling Staff. For effici¬ 
ent service therein, we require— 

(i) A strong constitution. 

(ii) Active liabils and physique in a higher degree than 

that necessary in the case of the Executive Staff, 
charges being very much larger uud less time being 
available for out-duor work. 

(iii) Ready cheerfulness in putting up with discomforts 

and privations, 

(iv) A high general and speoial education. Forestry in 

India is, and for the next oOyears will be, toa great 
extent a matter of original research, for which a 
well-balanced, thoroughly disciplined scientific mind 
is a sine qud non. Forestry in India is especially 
difficult oiving to the numerous species wo have to 
deal with, the great divergences of soil and climate, 
and the very wide area over which many of the 
species arc distributed. One and the same species 
has different habits and requirements according to 
the prevailing climate, snil, and other local condi¬ 
tions j hence it is extremely difficult to gradually 
eliminate all accidental characteristics until wo 
come to those that aro essential, and to explain how 
habits and requirements arc modified by local cir¬ 
cumstances. 

(v 1 Force of character combined with tact. Our work is 
closely watched by the Executive Local Service, who 
in their anxietv to protect private rights from inva¬ 
sion occasionally regard tho perfectly legitimate 
action of the Forest Officer as oppressive. A 
weak-minded Forest Officer may be afraid to insist on 
the rights of the State even when the very existence 
of his forests is at stake. 

(vi) A mind which is at once practical, fertile in resource, 

and capable of combining means to ends is absolute¬ 
ly essential to the efficiency of a superior Forest 
Officer. To tako a single very common ease. A 
competent man may overcome a forest lire before 
it lias extended over a few acres, whereas an in¬ 
competent man may not be able to prevent it from 
spreading over several square miles. 

(vii) Administrative ability. After the Civil Service, the 
Forest Department has more to do than any other 
with the general administration of the country. 
In the Central Provinces more than one-fifth of the 
area is under the Forest Department. Under the 
orders of the Chief Civil Officer, the Forest Officer 
often regulates the general wotking of the Village 
Forests. 

(viii) Culture sufficiently liberal to entitle an officer 
to social equality with members of the govern¬ 
ing (the Civil) service. Forest Conservancy often 
means flic curtailment, and sometimes even the com- 
plete abolition of wasteful enjoyment. Without 
intimate social relations with the Civil Officers, it 
would often be impossible to convince them of tho 
necessity of introducing these restrictions, and to 
win them over to, and keep them on, the side of 
Forest Conservancy. The possession of attributes 
(iv) and (v) will be of great help here. 

In respect of (ii), (iii), and (v), men educat¬ 
ed in Europe will generally be superior; and 
ns regards (viii), a thoroughly European educa¬ 
tion is indispensable. If once the Depaitment 
fell in social consideration, its efficiency would 
be irretrievably impaired; for it is essential 
that a great Department of the State should 


possess a status not lower than that of any of 
the other great Departments. Under the present 
system of recruiting in Europe, we get men front 
the very same social classes as supply candidates 
for the Civil Service; and the men themselves are 
in every respect as well educated and brought up 
as the latter, although as boys aversion to hard 
work may have prevented them from coming out 
to India as Civilians, lienee, recruiting in Eng¬ 
land cannot be done away with. 

To what extent to recruit, in England i9 the 
next question to consider. Since 1869, when the 
first regular batch of men began to come out, the 
average annual number of appointments made in 
India to the Controlling Staff has been just a 
fraction over 2, or about 20 per cent, of the total 
number of new appointments. In my opinion 
it would be a mistake to raise this percentage 
within any reasonable distance of time; two new 
India-made appointments every year to a staff 
consisting of less than 2()l> members ought to 
satisfy any reasonable being. To leaven the 
Department more strongly with appointments 
made in India would result in a deterioration of 
the Service. 

Granting that two new appointments will be 
made every year in this country to the Controlling 
Staff, it will be necessary to insist on a very careful 
selection of the men. It will also be necessary to 
establish a Sub-Assistants’ class at the Forest 
School at Dchra, and to restrict promotion to the 
Controlling Staff mainly to the men who have 
passed out of that class and have rendered at least 
two years’ subsequent service of a kind deserving 
this special promotion. Admission to the class 
at the School should take place on nomination 
followed by competition. Each Local Govern¬ 
ment to nominate a number ol‘ candidates in 
proportion to its requirements. 

In the case of Natives, I would limit the 
nomination to B. A.’s. This limitation may appear 
invidious; but the Native of India is so apt at 
cram, that his real knowledge is nearly always 
very much below the standard of the test 
which he has passed. 1 speak from an experience 
extending over 22 ypars. 1 have had in my class 
at the Forest School Natives who have passed the 
Calcutta!'’. A. Examination ; and yet not only do 
they not possess sufficiently trained minds to fol¬ 
low my lectures, but they are also so deficient in 
English that they cannot often understand the full 
force of an ordinary sentence in that lagnuage. 

Another reason for requiring a high standard 
of education for nomination is that the prospects 
of men joining the Depaitment in India are not 
sufficiently good to attract Natives of a high class. 
As a rule, well-educated Natives object to the 
hard life and bad climate in the forests; they 
prefer sedentary occupations in a. town or large 
village. They prefer becoming Pleaders, Tahsil- 
dars, Deputy Collectors, and Subordinate Judges. 
Unlpss *e insisted on a high educational test, we 
should get inferior candidates. Moreover, the 
gaining of a University degree appears to have a 
considerable inoral effect on the character of a 
Native. Not only does the possession of a degree 
indicate mental culture, but, speaking from my 
experience in the North-Western Provinces and 
Bombay, it also imparts better manners and a 
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higher moral tone. Personally I wish to see 
Natives in the upper grades of the Department, 
but they should be very carefully selected and 
subjected to probation. We must have no repe¬ 
tition of appointments such as were made in a 
few instances some years ago, the failure of which 
was almost inevitable. Among the Natives al- 
ready in the Executive Staff, and with whom I have 
come into personal contact, I know of only two men 
who, I think, would be hereafter fit for promotion 
to the Controlling grade. 

After nomination and selection by competition, 
the candidates must go through a fairly severe 
trial of physical endurance iu the forests. A 
B. A. from Soulhern India, after spending four 
months at Debra in the same house with more 
than half-a-dozen other Madrassi students, and with¬ 
out ever having stirred out of the town of Debra, 
wrote to a newspaper of the hardships that men 
from Southern India must put up with if they 
come to Dehva. This same student, while we were 
marching, complained of intense hardships, when 
I myself thought that we were travelling in com¬ 
paratively great comfort. We must get men who 
are uncomplaining, even when suffering privation. 
Caste restrictions are a great drawback to service 
in the Forests, and detract considerably from a 
man’s efficiency. Important work gets put off or 
entirely shirked, because hunger or thirst, entirely 
preventive by freedom from such prejudices, 
cannot be endured. When I take my students 
with me into camp, difficulties frequently arise 
as to carriage, there being nearly always a separate 
servant to each student. Then, again, the observ¬ 
ance of the pardah system compels a man eiihcr 
to keep his wife with his children at a distance 
from himself, and thus entertain a double establish¬ 
ment, or employ doolie-bearers, &c. In either case 
there is wasteful expense, unnecessary deprivation 
of home comforts, and consequent loss of efficiency. 

Among the Natives who have worked under me 
in the Department, I have found the Mahome- 
dans usually better Forest Officers than Hindus. 
Although they are less well educated, they have 
more force of character and endurance, and have 
fewer prejudices. I have, however, known a 
Maratha Brahman who was a most efficient officer, 
but he did not allow caste prejudices to interfere 
with his work. He was a man of fair education, 
and possessed some landed estates. 

Organization of the Department. 

At present the rules prescribing the special 
functions of the several grades are not strictly 
observed. Thus one and the same charge, involving 
the same responsibilities and duties, may be held 
indifferently by a 1)' puty Conservator or an Assist¬ 
ant Conservator; and in some Provinces oven Sub- 
Assistant Conservators are given such charges. 
This is an anomaly. 

If Sub-Assistants are capable of holding such 
charges, it is clearly a waste of money to give 
them to more highly paid men. Actually, how¬ 
ever, the anomaly is due to an irregular distribu- 
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tion of work, so that some charges are very much 
easier than others. For instance, in the Central 
Provinces there are some divisions with an aggre¬ 
gate forest area of barely 500 square miles, while 
others comprise an aggregate area of several 
thousand square miles. 

The Forest Division should everywhere be a 
sufficiently large and important charge to require 
an officer of long and tried experience and high 
professional attainments. Neither Sub-Assistants 
nor Assistants not officiating as Deputy Conser¬ 
vators should ever have charge of Divisions 
any more than Deputy and Assistant Magistrates 
should have charge of Districts, or Sub-Engineers 
and Assistant Engineers of Public Works Divi¬ 
sions. 

Wherever the Forest Officer is officially associat¬ 
ed with the Civil Officer, each Forest Division 
should be eo-extensive with a Civil District, except 
where the districts possess only limited areas 
under Forest administration, in which case two 
or even-three districts might be lumped up 
into a single Forest charge. W hen the Depart¬ 
ment is thoroughly developed, each Civil Com- 
missionership will probably require a separate 
Conservator; but at present a Conservator may 
be allotted to two or even three Commissioner- 
ships. The Conservator should be ex-ojftcio 
adviser in Forest matters to the Commissioner, 
and one of the Conservators in each Province 
should, besides being chief Forest Officer, be 
also Secretary or Under-Secretary to Government. 
This organization has been already adopted in 
Burma, and is certainly a move in the right 
direction. The direction of Forest matters re¬ 
quires as much technical knowledge of its own 
kind as the direction of Public Works. Hitherto, 
while we have only been selecting and demar¬ 
cating forests, the want of a professional Secretary 
has perhaps not been felt forcibly enough to 
warrant the establishment of a separate Secre¬ 
tariat; but the work is now sufficiently technical 
to require the presence of an expert with tho 
Local Government. 

I must bring to the notice of the Commission 
a circumstance which appears to me to have 
recently operated to the.detriment of the Depart¬ 
ment, and to threaten greater detriment in the 
future. The competition in England attracts very 
many fewer candidates than it did formerly. 

1 have stated that thpre were 49 competitors for 
three places when I was examined. There are 
now rarely more than 3 or 4 for each vacancy. 

I attribute this to tho following causes. That the 
more favorable rules respecting pension have 
not been extended to this Depariment ; that 
the prospects of promotion are less favorable 
than were originally looked for; that the Conserva¬ 
torships are not sufficiently paid; and that the 
frequent chances in the value ol'the rupee render 
the sterling value of the pension altogether 
uncertain. 

I have nothing more to add. 
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The President. 

I oblained my appointment by competition in 
England, and proceeded to Nancy to study For¬ 
estry. I have served in the Forest Department 
in Assam, and was subsequently transferred to 
the North-West Provinces. 

The Indian Officer has the very widest field 
for his energies. He must be extremely active, 
both on horse and on foot, and up to an advanced 
age. 

Conservators are rarely appointed under 40 
years of age, and have to be more active than 
Divisional Officers, as they have more ground 
to get over. The Punjab Conservatorship 
is an example where one officer supervises 
the forests and waste lands, including those of 
adjoining Native States, on the salary of a Joint 
Magistrate. 

The Inspector General, who receives the pay 
of a Deputy Commissi, ner, is required to know 
all the forests in India, except Bombay and Madras; 
and Sir D. Brandis really did know them. Mr. 
Ribbentrop will soon do so. VVbntordinary Native 
remains active like this till the age of 60asdid 
Sir D. Brandis ? 

Then Forest Officers have now succeeded to the 
control of the waste lauds of India which were 
foimerly under the Covenanted Civil Service. 
Have Natives sufficient energy (moral and mental) 
and sufficient tact and public spirit to manage 
these valuable estates oil the highest public 
grounds, and not to give away too'freely rights 
and privileges in them to interested people ? We 
find that Civilian-", though actuated hy the highest 
public spirit, have not been able to maintain 
Government interests in waste lands, and 1 could 
give you numerous instances, both in Assam and 
the North-West Provinces ; and this weakness is 
due to their having strong interests in the cultivated 
tracts of country as opposed to the waste lands. 

Valuable forests in Dehra Dun 20 years 
ago, and even more recently, were sold hy the 
Board of Revenue of the North-West Provinces 
for les9 than a tenth part of the value of the 
timber on them, and this on all otment was 
promptly realized by the lucky grantees, while 
the land still remains uncultivated in several 
cases. The sumo ruinous disposal of forest lands 
in favor of cultivators apparently prevails still 
in the Bombay Presidency. It has ceased else¬ 
where in Iudia, hut in Ceylon and other colonies 
is in full progress, and the forests there are 
being recklessly destroyed. This because Civil 
Officers do not recognize the importance of forests, 
and desire to increase the land revenue and favor 
the cultivators, who like a free range over the 
forests. Even now in all Provinces in India forest 
produce is far too lavishly given to villagers, 
and privileges, such as unrestricted grazing, burn¬ 
ing grants of soil, dca 1 leaves, 1 ipping trees, kc , 
are permitted which are inconsistent with the main¬ 
tenance of the forests and with the future 


well-being of the villages. The Rab question 
(tree-lopping for manure) in Bombay is a case in 
point. 

Our Department, being specially interested in 
the permanent maintenance of forests, has to resist 
tins tendency, and can it be expected to do so 
successfully if Natives are largely admitted to the 
Controlling Staff ? 

Natives of fair education- hate jungles and 
wish for Judicial and Police work, and consider 
it a great hardship to be out from morning till 
night in the forests. If they were in the Con¬ 
trolling Staff, there would be a 1 tendency to leave 
the work too much to their subordinates. _ 

The lower or Executive Staff of the Forest 
Department has been very corrupt, and when 
F went down to Meerut in 1882 to obtain 
candidates for Rangerships, the students of the 
High School there told me quite ingenuously that 
they heard that Forest Guards on Rs. <5 in our 
Forests made their Rs. 100 per mensem. 

Iu those days there was no intermediate grade 
appointed in the Forests of the School Circle 
between the District Officer and the ignorant 
Foresters and Forest Guards. 

Recently our greater efforts have been to im¬ 
prove the Executive Staff, and we have done 
very much in this direction chiefly owing to 
the training at the Dehra Dun Forest School. 
We must not, however, go too fast, and until a 
strong Executive Staff lias been established all over 
India, it would he fatal to weaken the Ccntrolliuo- 
Staff.^™»‘ 

As Forest Officers have to deal directly with 
Civilians in matters of police, justice, grazing, 
boundary disputes, roads, supply of timber to 
public departments, rights and privileges in 
forests, valuation of standing timber on waste 
lands, shikar, and many similar matters, it is 
essential that they should be men of as good gene¬ 
ral education as Civilians ; otherwise their opinions 
will not be listened to, and they will become mere 
subordinates of District Magistrates; and, as 
I have shown before, those officers do not maintaiu 
the forests, hut generally prefer the apparent 
interests of cultivators to a strong Forest poliev, 
which years of experience on the Continent of 
Europe has proved to be a great public duty. 

A really strong Forest Department, with officers 
of first rate general education, with the habits 
and manners of gentlemen and the greatest per¬ 
sonal activity, and a first class .professional edu¬ 
cation, is needed for the protection and improvement, 
of the forests in India, quite as much now 
that the areas of forest land have been secured as 
before, when this work had to be done; otherwise 
the forest area of India will rapidly deteriorate. 

The Controlling Staff of the Forest Department 
has only just become a strong odc, as now the 
men trained in Europe are getting high up in 
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The President —contd. 

the-Service arid are replacing the old staff of men 
recruited from thp old Indian Marine, Police, 
Array, &c., when it was necessary to get officers 
faster than they rould he trained. Our trained 
Forest Officers have generally lava educated at 
public or other large schools, and have been well 
trained in Nancy after a competitive examination 
in England. 

Their only fault is that they went up too young 
for competition and before their general education 
had been sufficiently advanced, and the Nan^y 
training was not scientific enough. These faults 
had been recognized, and the Cooper’s Ilill train¬ 
ing will avoid them. 

As regards activity, intelligence, and devotion 
to the public service, they cannot be surpassed, and 
the strides made in the revenue of this Circle and 
the great reduction of expenditure are, in my opi¬ 
nion, due to the exeition of these officers, all of 
whom in the School Circle are Nancy men. I 
append figures from my last annual report which 
support this statement, as previous to lSsO-8l 
there was only one trained officer in the School 
Circle. • 

Besides the improvement in revenue and decrease 
in expenditure (about Its. 2d,000 of which is 
due to the Forest School being made a separate 
charge in 18S5), the capital value of the forests has 
increased enormously owing to careful manage¬ 
ment, and this is the principal thing to expect 
when the previously overworked condition of the 
forests is considered. I have only had one Native 
subordinate in the upper grade of the Executive 
Staff, a Sub-Assistant Conservator on Rs. 200. 
H.e has gradually got into easy Native ways ; 
and though he was promoted because of his 
active work iu the Forest Survey, he has done 
nothing since to deserve praise, and was reduced 
hy the North-West Provinces Government to the 
grade of Ranger on Rs. ldO for six months for 
putting his name to a fictitious report surrender¬ 
ing valuable sal forests to a zemindar, pre¬ 
pared by the District Officer’s Naib Tahsildar. 
This latter's services were dispeused with, but 
Government took a lenient view of the Forest 
Officer’s fault, as he stated that lie had signed the 
paper after the Naib Tahsildar bad read another 
one, so that he thought he was signing a different 
document altogether. This pointed to great care¬ 
lessness, and recent reports from his Divisional 
Officer confirm me in the opinion that lie is not 
improving in intelligence or activity in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties, though lie has committed no 
more indiscretions, and his character stands high 
for honest}’. Colonel Van Someren, Conservator 
of Forests, Berar, could give very valuablo evid¬ 
ence as to the Native management of Forests in 
Mysore. 

The Dewan, in a public speech a few years ago, 
stated that, owing to the careful mauagement of 
the British Government, he was able to increase 
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the Forest surplus by nine lakhs of rupees; but he 
proceeded to cut down the forests until, I believe, 
the forests have greatly deteriorated from the 
magnificent inheritance British rule bequeathed 
to the State. Colonel Campbell Walker, Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Madras, stated that the Mysore 
Forests are being rapidly ruined by Native agency. 
Notliiug would be fairer than to get these officers’ 
evidence on the treatment of forests by Native 
agency. 

I put in my article on the ForestService from the 
huhon Forester , in which my views are clearly 
stated. I also putin a rejoinder to it hy the Indian 
Agriculturist, which shows great weakness of 
argument. Government has appointed Germans to 
organize our Department, because it wished to get 
the best-trained officers available. 

Coopers Hill is open to every one in the Em¬ 
pire-, ur.d instructing them does not cost Govern¬ 
ment a penny ; and yet the Indian Agriculturist 
talks of vested interests when our (iovernment; 
really wished to get the best agency available for 
managing its forests. I consider that the main¬ 
tenance of the efficiency of the Controlling Staff of 
the Forest Department in India is too serious 
a matter to be trifled with. 

It may he argued that on political grounds it is 
expedient to open our Department to Natives 
trained in India, and that efficiency may be sacri¬ 
ficed to expediency. There are less than 200 
appointments in the Controlling Staff of the 
Forest Department. Natives want the appoint¬ 
ments in the Civil Service, not the hard work of 
the Forest Department, and the surrender of these 
200 appointments to them is a mere drop in the 
ocean. 

What is really wanted is the extension of the 
Executive Staff with pnv from Rs. 50 to Rs 400, 
and a redistribution of the Controlling Staff, for 
which European training should be a sine qua non ; 
exceptional promotion of deserving Executive 
Officers trained in India being made from time to 
time. 'The Inspector General of Forests has 
a scheme for improving the training of Sub- 
Assistant Conservators. This will allow for a 
development of that class of very useful officers 
on salaries from Rs. 150 tolls. 250 at present 
aud to Rs. 400 as intended, and this is-all that we 
ought to do at present. 

We formerly tried to educate Sub-Assistants 
and Rangers together at Debra Dun, but found 
titai tiie’ former inen were ol the same class, 
and frequently of less general education than 
Rangers. Tins must, of course, be avoided in the 
new scheme. If p;ssible, Major Bailey’s evideuce 
should be taken. 

He has been three years at Nancy in charge of 
the students there, and knows what is wanted for 
our Department better than most men. 
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Extract from Report of the School Ci'de, North-Western Provinces and Ond/i',. 1885-S6, put in hu 

Mr. If. It. Fisher. 

Financial Results. 

Receipts and Expenditure. 

65. The financial results of the year under receipts and expenditure compare as follows with those 
of the four previous years: 
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Division. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

1881-82. 

1862-S3. 

1833-91. 

1 *<64-85. 

1885 80. 

1681 82. 

1882-83. 

1883-64. 

1884-65. 

1835-66. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Dehra Dun # ... 

04,00$ 

53,271 

64,943 

81,798 

99,054 

31,489 

44,929 

54,830 

60,307 

55,654 

Saharanpur 

38,230 

32,720 

36,906 

35,831 

42,010 

15,188 

20,470 

2-5,228 

20,198 

23,209 

J aunsar ... 

1,48,432 

1,28,472 

1,61,645 

1,84,992 

1,94,047 

2,76,525 

1,39,801 

1,58,219 

99,415 

1,04,963 

Direction ... 

175 

507 

8,071 

18^ 

, 338 

03,61 \ 

58,403 

48,501 

25,452 

23,017 

Total 

2,60,911 

2,14,970 

2.71,605 

3,02,801 

3,36,049! 3,80,813 
1 

2,03,669 

2,80,778 

2,07,432 

2,00,843 


Dehra Dun 
Saharanpur 
Jaunear 
Direction 


Division. 

feUBVl.11*. 

1881-83. 

wNw 

1893-83. 

1883-84. 

1984 85. 

1885-80. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

... 

+ 32,579 

+ 8,342 

+ 10,113 

+ 25,431 

+ 44,000 


+ 23,048 

+ 12,241- 

+ 11,078 

+ 9,633 

H- 18,801 

... 

-1,28,093 

— 11,389 

+ 3,426 

+ 83,577 

+ 80,084 

... 

—03,436 

-57,879 

—40,430 

—25,272 

—22,679 

Total 

— 1,35,902 

—48,699 

—15,213 

+ 95,309 

+ 1,29,806 


Sittings at Lahore- 


Witness No. V—8olh April 1887... 


Examination of B. H. Baden-Powell, Esq., c.s., c.i.e., Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab. 


The President. 

From 1869 to 1879 I was in charge of the Forest 
Department in the Punjab. I was appointed to 
that office in order to organize the Depart ment, and 
to endeavour to determine what areas might suit¬ 
ably be preserved as Forest estates, after consulting 
about them with the Civil Officers, and after in¬ 
specting and considering the circumstances.of the 
forests and the easements to which neighbouring 
proprietors might be entitled in lands deemed 


The President eontd. K s Saden-PcucV, 

Esq. 

suitable for Forest management. When I had - 

accomplished these duties, as far as circumstances 
permitted, I was retransferred to the Executive 
Branch of the Civil Service, and the charge of the 
Forests devolved on the Forest Department. 

When I joined the Department there were 
no reserved tracts, or forests under Forest 
Law. These I had gradually to propose for 
demarcation. I was consulted in the preparation. 
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The President —contd. 

of the Forest Act of 1878. I prepared the 
Burma Act (XIX of 1881), and was consult¬ 
ed as to the preparation of the Forest Act for 
Madras. The constitution of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment as laid down in the Code is, in my judgment, 
as good as it possibly can be. There are certain 
rules relating to pay and pension which I should 
like to spe altered ; but, as far as the organization of 
the Department is concerned, it is as good as it 
possibly could be. It is based upon the division 
of Forest estates into convenient sized groups, 
varying in size according to the value of the con¬ 
tents of the degree of forest cultivation of those 
trafcts; and a Native Oflieer, called a Forest Ranger, 
is in charge. Under him are a number of persons 
called Forest Guards, whose duties are protective. 
It is highly objectionable that any Forest Guard 
whatever should be pud less than lls. 7 a month. 
To pay him less is to invite him to live upon the 
people. I wish also to say that, in my opinion, 
old soldiers of the Indian Army would, as a rule, 
form the best possible Forest Guards. 1 should 
like to see two grades of Forest Guards—one on 
Rs. 10 and the other on Us. 7 ; but no one should 
draw less than Its. 7. The system I would intro¬ 
duce would be very much the same as that which 
governs the appointment of the lower grades of 
Forest Guards in France. 

And with regard to the superior officers?—The 
great difficulty with them is, of course, to secure 
a proper system of training. It is essential in 
the present state of forest matters, and will he 
increasingly so as forests grow in value, that all 
the superior staff of officers should he profession¬ 
ally trained. In order to secure men of that class, 

I consider that the present pay is certainly inade¬ 
quate ; but, above all, l consider that the pen¬ 
sion rules allowed to Forest Officers are a scandal 
to a civilized Government. I use that phrase 
deliberately, considering the desirability of secur¬ 
ing gentlemen of high moral and social tone, 
and with the proper professional qualifications, 
and considering also the risks to health to which 
they are constantly exposed owing to the un- 
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Do you consider that such a training could be 
provided by the Indian Government at a cost which 
would justify them in providing it, or would it be 
more economical to the Indian Government to secure 
its superior officers from the training schools of 
Europe?—I do not, think, it would be impossible 
ultimately to establish a very high class Forest 
School in India; but I think that for some years 
yet to come it will be found most economical to 
recruit the men we want for the superior appoint¬ 
ments from men trained in Europe without interfer¬ 
ing with the very valuable work which is being 
carried on in India, viz., the training of Forest 
Rangers at Delna Dun. 

Would it greatly increase the cost of the Dehra 
Dun College to extend its operations to a higher 
class of officers than it at present undertakes to 
educate ?—Cerfainly ; you would require a much 
larger Professional Staff for giving scientific train¬ 
ing in Botany, Chemistry, and also Professors of 
Technical Forestry: for instance, Professors of 
Forest management, the cultivation and rearing of 
forests, and the art of making working plans, or 
schemes of management; and all those persons 
would have t> be ludnced to come from Europe ; 
and you would inquire costly apparatus as well. 

Do you think the number of Natives (in the 
statutory sense) who would apply, and would be 
suitable for appointments in 1 he Forest Service, is 
at present so great as to justify the State in going 
to the expense of opening a school of the character 
you sav would lie required ?—1 do not think so. I 
do not think the time has anything like come for 
that, and in any case it could only he done very 
gradually hv extending the scope of the Delira Dun 
School. 

Is it desirable to promote Forest Rangers to the 
Superior Service either as a rule or in exceptional 
cases 1 '—In extremely exceptional eases, 1 sec nothing 
to prevent it ; but I bavc never yet seen a Native 
Officer whom I would entrust with the control of a 
Forest Division. I have seen excellent Native Forest 
Officers, but they all required to he supervised. 


healthy nature of the forest climate in Burma, I believe Sub-Assistants arc recruited in India ?— 
Madras, some parts of Bengal, and the hotter Yes ; but that is an appointment which has no 
districts of the Punjab arid the North-West real place in the regular service. A Sub-Assistant 
Provinces and the Central Provinces. Not only is is only a sort of slightly better paid Rangpr, or a 
the pension unsuitable in amount, but to require sort of Aido-do-Cump to the Divisional Officer. 


an officer to serve and to reside in forest distiicts 
for 30 years, and sometimes more (in cases where 
officers began service very y< ung), is really mon¬ 
strous. Not only so, but the lowest fair rate of 


Wool I you in anv case promote Sub-AssistaDts 
to be Divisional Officers ?—Certainly, when they 
were lit for such promotion. 


pension attainable is so ou conditions which it is Speaking from your own observation, both 
practically impossible that a majority even of as a ( ml and a Forest Officer, do you think there 
deserving officers can attain. The Conservator- j 8 any substantial number of educated Natives 
ships (above Rs. 1,000) are relatively so few that who at the present day would be anxious to secure 
oil officers have no chance of getting one. Forest appointments ?—I think a number of them 


Has there been any abnormal mortality amoDg 
Forest Officers ?—I am not prepared with statistics, 
but my impression is that the death-rate has been 
very high. Statistics have been collected on the 
subject. 


would be quite willing to accept the post of Forest 
Ranger. 1 believe the Forest School is very well 
kept up. 

Would they be suitable for the superior grades of 
the Service?—I have never met any Native whom 
1 thought within even measurable distauce of 


Do you consider that such a training as is being a Conservator or even a Deputy Conservator; 
necessary to secure a good Forest Officer in the Do you think there are many educated Natives 
superior grades can be obtained at present in who would care to live the life of exposure a"nd 
India ?—Certainly not for the Controlling or Supe- hardship which is entailed on officers holding those 
lior Staff. appointments?—I should say that if they existed. 
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they were very exceptional cases. Mv opinion is 
that what is called the educated Native of the 
present day would not, as a class, _ desire or 
be competent physically to discharge the duties 
of a Controlling; Forest Officer; Lut amongst the 
more manly races of this ptrt of India, as 
education advances, we may look perhaps for a 
few of such men. They would have to pass 
through the grade of Forest Ranger, and in that 
they would be fairly tested as to what they were 
fit for. 


Major Bailey —contd. 

best men we can get to the Subordinate Service. 

I have always regarded the post of Sub-Assistant 
as merely a superior grade of Forest Ranger, just 
as what is called a “ Forester ” (below the Forest 

Ranger) is merely a superior grade of Forest Guard. _ 

I do not consider that the present pay of the Baden-Powe 
Forest Rangers is sufficient—or at any rate will E " n 

long remain so—to attract the most desirable class 
of men to the Department. 
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The President. 


I understand you would not lay down any rule 
prohibiting the employment of Natives in the 
Department, but you would insist oh their 
undergoing such a course of education, and pos¬ 
sessing such physical qualifications as would 
ensure your getting efficient, officers ?—Yes ; 
and I would not allow any Native to be ap¬ 
pointed to the -upper grades of the Service, under 
any conditions whatever, who had not shown 
his fitness to manage a Forest Range by tbo 
exhibition of such qualities as self-reliance, 
activity, power of controlling his subordinates, 
tact in dealing with othe r officials, and self-respect. 
I am altogether averse to the idea of Uking a 
young Native gentleman who has taken a Uni¬ 
versity degree and happens to be of good family, 
and pitchforking him at once into a Conservator- 
ship or Assistant Conservatorship. 

Have you ever, in the course of your Forest 
administration, experienced any difficulty owing to 
the castes of Natives under you V —No; in this Prov¬ 
ince I have not come across any difficulty of that 

kind. 

When you were in charge of a Forest, I sup¬ 
pose you had a considerable Native staff under 
you?—-Yes, in the lower grades ; not above the 
grade of Ranger. 

Major Bailey. 

Do you consider the present pay and prospects 
of Rangers are sufficient?—A good” Forest Ranger 
may always look to be appointed Sub-Assistant 
Conservator. I would myself prefer to see the 
post of Sub-Assistant. Conservator abolished and 
the grade of Forest Ranger going up to Rs. 250, 
or even higher. I quite agree that having 
regard to the duties of Forest Ranger, the pay 
of that post should be such as would attract the 


Do you know whether any of the present class 
of Rangers have ever yielded to temptation ?— 
We have had no proved eases of dishonesty, but of 
course when persons of that class are inadequately 
paid they live upon (lie people ; they take presents 
of grass and milk from tile people in return for 
not making their lives a burden to them, if not'for 
rendering them positive illicit services. They 
have <jie.it i-pportunities for that sort of thing. 
I would not have any Europeans in the Forest 
Ranger’s grade. My experience of such men is that 
they are always men of a low class, and quite un¬ 
educated. We have had several gardeners aud 
such like out from England experimentally, and 
every man of them I have known in this Prov¬ 
ince lias either turned out a drunkard, or had to 
be sent, out ol the country. I do not consider that 
domic.led Europeans arc likely to make as efficient 
Rangers as Natives do ; but if they are content to 
begin on the same terms, I would not exclude 
tinm. It. must, however, be remembered that a 
salary of Rs. 100 to a Native is equal to R 9 . 200 
to a European or a person living as a European. 

7Iow docs the pay of the Forest.Guards compare 
with the pay of the Police ?—I thiuk the pay of 
the Local Police is still discreditably low also. No 
person ought to be appointed to that position on 
less than Rs. 7 a month. The Forest Guard is the 
Forest Policeman; and I think, on the whole, he- 
is worse paid than the regular Policeman. 

I omitted to say in respect of pensions that one 
great objection was that the attainment of a 
rate of pension on which a mail could live fairly was 
dependent on his attaining a salary of Rs. 1,000, 
and that the scale of Forest appointments was so 
arranged that a very large number of men could 
not possibly attain that rate of pay so as to 
qualify. 


Witness No. VI— S5lk April 1S87- 


Examination of Colonel E. G. Wace, Second Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton —contd. 


I believe you have control of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment of this Presidency ?—Yes. 

Had you any experience of Forest administra¬ 
tion before you became Financial Commissioner?— 
Yes; I have been concerned with Forest settlements 
from the year 1868. 

You have heard Mr. Baden-Powell’s evidence 
as regards the qualifications of men to be admitted 
to tte Department and the pay of the different 


grades, and the efficiency of the different classes Colonel E. t?. Want. 

employed in the Department and the possibility of - 

employing Natives to a greater extent in the 
higher grades, and do you agree with what he 
said ?—I agree on the whole, but chiefly because 
the Forest work of the Province is yet in a very 
unsettled state. I think the Deputy and Assistant 
Conservators have very difficult questions of 
administration continually coming before them. 

The difficulty principally lies in the fact that the 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton —contd. 
matters with which they are dealing are as yet 
in a very unformed condition, and at - present I 
think that Natives could certainly not fill those 
positions. 

Do you consider that Europe is the best field 
for getting the best and cheapest men, or do 
you think it possible for Government to train 
men in this country to fill those posts?— 
I cannot suggest any immediate change, but I 
should say that one of the greatest difficulties in 
Forest administration is the attempt, to reduce 
everything to a continental standard. I think 
there is a want of patience or of appreciation of 
the differences between India and Europe. I 
think the best system of training a Forest Officer 
for India—given, of course, his previous proper 
selection from men of good moral and general 
education—is to let him see the best Forest work 
in India under the guidance of the best Forest 
Officers. I think there is just the same difficulty 
in teaching Indian Forestry from European ex¬ 
perience as there would be in teaching Indian Agri¬ 
culture from European Agriculture. 

• 

Do you consider that the professional training 
which candidates undergo at home might Le ex¬ 
changed for one in this country ?—1 think that 
as the Iorest Department in India grows and 
establishes itself, and the right methods of Forest 
administration are worked out, we ought not to 
give, our Indian Forest Officers their chief Forest 
training in Europe, 

Do you tliink we are within measurable dis¬ 
tance of being able to give men such a training 
as you suggest ?—Certainly. I think that not 
merely in the Forest Department, but in all scienti¬ 
fic Departments in India, the tendency is to un¬ 
derrate the value of local teaching and experience. 
We have a great continent to deal with, and 
it may be the case that we have as yet no forests 
like those which are the beautiful results of con¬ 
tinuous Forestry in Europe. 1 have not suggest¬ 
ed the entire discontinuance of European training, 
so far as it may he thought desirable'; but. I feel 
strongly the necessity of giving more training iu 
the circumstances of Indian Forests. 

Could that training be given by expanding the 
present Forest School at Dehra ?—Certainly. 

Has the objection suggested itself to you that 
you would have to get out skilled Professors from 
Europe for that purpose ?—You can, of course, 
state a scheme which will involve very great 
expense. You can. if you like, always put your 
proposals in a form which will be administra¬ 
tively impracticable ; but the Forest School at 
Dehra ought to be developed by all means within 
the capacity of what Government can afford. 


The HonTle Mr. Quinton— concld. 

of the young men round to the best forests, 
and the practical teaching in those forests of 
the subjects with which they are to deal. 

t That would be the course of training in the 
Forest School as reconstituted ?—Y'es. 

The President. 

Tour objection to the present system of train¬ 
ing is tlisit tlie Forest School teaches many 
things which ought to be taught at other scholas¬ 
tic institutions—the elements of Chemistry and 
Botany, for instance?—What I meant to say was 
that I think the bringing of a man from Europe 
with a high standard of teaching and a knowledge 
of very successful Forestry in Europe,^ and then 
introducing him to duties under totally different 
conditions, is to make him impatient of the limita¬ 
tions under which we have to work in India; and 
therefore it is better, before giving him a charge 
of his own, to take him round and let him see the 
difficulties which he will have to contend with; 
how far they are successfully met, and how far Jie 
must be content to proceed gradually to attain 
those high standards which have been attained 
in Europe. 1 certainly think it desirable to 
have a school here capable of teaching men in this 
country up to the highest standard of Forestry. 
That would be obtained by a very small develop¬ 
ment of the Dehra Dun School. 

Do you think that the objection to the 
European trained officer remains throughout the 
continuance of bis service, or does it not wear off 
in the course of service?—Of course it wears off 
with experience, but it is very often experience 
hardly gained ; and I think there are men in the 
Forest Department of whom it is correct to say 
that they have not had the opportunities of seeing 
the best results of Indian Forestry. 

If we were to extend the Forest School at Dehra 
to the degree you suggest, do you think we should 
got men of sufficiently good general education 
and physique to resort to it ?—1 think the answer 
to that-question is speculative; It is a fact that 
the schools of this country are greatly improving 
both as regards teaching and the tone of the 
boys who frequent them. If you assume that the 
schools will never be better than they are now, then 
it is certain you must go to Europe for the higher 
offices in the Forest Department. I refer to 
schools for Europeans as well as for Natives. 

The number of domiciled Europeans who 
receive a high education is comparatively limited 
at present. The number of Natives whose phv- 
sique and energy is such as to fit them for service 
in this and other Departments which entail an 
out dwor life is also very limited at present. 


There are certain technical requirements f<u- th rt 
efficient management of the Department. 1).> you 
think those requirements would be as completely 
satisfied by the training you would give iu the 
country ?—I feel that 1 am getting into details 
on which I am uot competent to express an opinion ; 
but perhaps I may say, broadly, that. I think every 
officer who is trained iu the Forest Department, in 
Europe should commence liis service m India by 
a term of instruction in the Forest Seln ol ; and 
I think the teaching of the Forest School should 
be much less school teaching than - the taking 


Our educational system has scarcely touched 
as yet those races in which energy principally 
resides?—I think weare touching them. 

J»o you think the time is not far distant when 
we shall get a sufficient supply of men of this class, 
and do \ ou think tlie education of this class would 
keep pace with the development of the School at 
Dehra Dun ? Suppose, for instance, it is decided .to 
go to the expense of Rs. S'J.OOff a year to supply a 
complete training in Forestry ;it Dehra, doyou think 
there would be enough pupils to justify such an 
expenditure ?—I think it would he a dangerous 
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The President —con! cl.. 

thing to precipitate a change in the higher staff 
of the Forest Department. It would be a pure 
speculation to do so. On the other hand, I think 
the Forest School ought to be developed to a much 
higher condition. 

Is there any reason why Natives should he de¬ 
barred from appoiutinents'in the Controlling Service 
if they are found qualified to fill those appointments? 
—No ; I think it important that the Executive 
Service of each district or division—speaking of 
the Revenue Divisions—should be, as far as pos¬ 
sible, recruited locally.. I think there are wide 
differences of conditions, personal habits, likes and 
dislikes between the races ; for instance, between 
the races in the Delhi ami Punjab Divisfi ns. The 
resident of the Delhi Division iseomraunlv exceed¬ 
ingly unacceptable to the resident of the Rawal¬ 
pindi Division in official relations, and nee rend. 

Do von speak from experience of eases which 
have come before you ?—ft is of every-day experi¬ 
ence in the distribution of Native officials. As 
a matter of fact, in current every-day work the 
interests of Government and the people are very 
much concerned in attention being paid to such 
strong differences of race and habits as exist 
between one end and the other of a large 
Province like the Punjab, and what I hive said 
applies to the Forest not ls9s than to other Depart¬ 
ments. 

The duties which the Forest Department have to 
perform are regarded perhaps willi some jealousy 
by the people round about; for instance, tlv- pro¬ 
hibition of grazing ?—I do not think the principle 
followed in the enlistment of the inferior Forest 
establishment is at all different from the principle 
commonly observed in the enlistment of our 
Revenue establishment. 

How is the principle reconciled with the em¬ 
ployment of domiciled Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians?—The Natives themselves are not impatient 
of the employment of those classes. Of course it is 
a fact that the European and Eurasian have great 
difficulty in living on the same pay as a 
Native. 

As a matter of administrative expediency would 
you enlist domiciled Europeans and Eurasians in 
the lower grades, and let them rise to the higher 
grades of the Subordinate Service ?—I think we 
make difficulties for ourselves by attempting to 
lay down rules in appointments of this kind, l’f 
a Eurasian comes and asks for an appointment of 
that nature, speaking from mv experience as an 
Executive Officer, 1 should certainly not give it 
to him until I had satisfied myself that the con¬ 
ditions of the Service would be adequately respond¬ 
ed to by him. Usually, however, Europeans and 
Eurasians will not place themselves in that posi¬ 
tion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quin/ou. 

If you bring in Europeans and Eurasians on 
Re. 50, you stop the promotion of all the men 
below that grade ?—That is certain. They ought 
to enter on the same pay as the others. 

The President. 

Do you agree with .Mr. Powell that the pay of 
the upper grades of- the Department is insuffi- 


The President —contd. 

cienfc ?— 1 consider the pay of Conservator is quite 
insufficient, and I am personally aware that he 
lias to do double the amount of work which it is 
possible for him to undertake. Last year I found 
it my duty to tell the Government it was neces¬ 
sary to appoint a separate Conservator of Forests. 

Can y< u say that the pay is insufficient to 
Httraot, good men to the Department ?—A good 
man in the Department will always do the work, 
but the pay is not fair. As regards pension, I do 
not, agree with what Mr. Powell said ‘for this 
reason : In all the Services the attempt is being 
made to throw upon flovprmnent a burden in 
respect of pensions which I am perfectly certain 
Government cannot 1,-ar. I am very favorably 
situated mvself as regards pension • but I do no't 
think the Government can possil.lv me et all 
cl iims tlint nrc being* made 
tliink Cjrn vernment can he 
to provide a fair pension such as will 
man from want, and 1 think it 

iis service and 


the 

on it for pension. 1 
reasonably required 
keep a 
- ought, to be 

provided at an early time of 
flee of all small rules which frequently tend 
to keep men out of their pensions. But a 
really sufficient provision for a man in the ad¬ 
vanced years of his life ought, at least to the 
extent of lull, to depend on his own contribu¬ 
tions; and thr re will be no contentment either in the 
Forest or other t'crvicos in India until that prin- 
eq>l° is observed. I think at piesent the length of 
time required for service is onerous. 1 think a 
small pension may be given a man after ab v t 
years’ service, which should not. be large 
enough to encourage him to retire, but shoidd 
be large enough to keep him from want if he 

must retire. Anything more than that should be 
jv-ovided f r by the Government official himself 
in the shape of compulsory deductions from his 
pay placed in the Government funds at compound 
interest. As regards pay, I would not raise the 
pay of the grades from Deputy Conservaior down¬ 
wards to Assistant Conservators. I am verv dis¬ 
tinctly of opinion that no Conservator ought to he 
paid less than Ks. 1,500. ’Ibis is a very arduous 
post, and one which imposes continuous expense on 
him. It is a post which makes him tlie head of 
a considerable body of officers whom lie is contin¬ 
ually obliged to. entertain. I feel, and have felt 
for some time, that the Conservator of the Punjab 
is not fairly treated when he gets less than 
Rs. 1,500. 

You would not increase the pay of the Deputy 
or Assistant Conservators ?—No. 

Do you consider that the Sab-Assistant Con¬ 
servators are sufficiently paid ?—It is such an 
irregular grade, so to speak, that I would rather 
say nothing. 

Do you agree that, Sub-Assistant Conservator* 
are practically superior Forest Rangers?—Yes. 

Do you consider that the pay of Forest Ranger* 
is sufficient ? - 1 lie fault in these Provinces lies 
rather in the distribution of the grades than in 
the amount of 1 he pay. 

I on advocate having those men appointed for 
special localities?—Yes. 

Is there no danger that by reason of their 
connection with a locality they may sacrifice the 
rights of Government to a certain extent,?—Wo 
do not usually employ men actually at their own 
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The President —contd. 

homes; but there is a distinction between employ¬ 
ing a Delhi man in Rawalpindi and employing 
a Rawalpindi man, for instance, in the Shahpur 
or Guzerat District. 

You would not employ a man in the immediate 
neighbourlio< d of his own home, but you would 
take care to employ a matt whose race and habits 
were not strange to tiie Natives among whom lie 
was employed ?—Yes. 

Do you approve of the present system by 
which Sub-Assistants arc selected, cr would yon 
have a competition 'for these appointments?—I 
agree entirely with what Mr. Howell said on 
that point. Not hing spoils tho Native subordinate 
so much as bringing them into the Service at a 
higher grade. They are quite willing to conic in 
as Rangers and w< rk as Rangers. 

You would always appoint, men in this country 
to he Forest Rangers at first ?—Yes. 

Do you consider it advisable to admit domi¬ 
ciled Europeans and Eurasians to this branch of 
the Service ?—1 would not have any rule against 
it. 

Practically you exclude thorn by compelling 
them to enter as Rangers in the lowest grade?— 
No; l think you certainly do not practically 
exclude them. I think there are cases in 
which fathers will he willing to help their sons 
through the lower grades. I quite agree that 
such eases would lie few. I think that the Natives 
of the class which supplies our official ranks in 
the Punjab are very willing to take employment 
of this kind. They are very active, very energetic, 
and are willing to undergo considerable hardships 
in the early period of their service. I have no 
experience of Natives out of the Punjab. 

You think that in the Punjab we should not 
require domiciled Europeans in the Service ?—Yes. 

Can you tell us whether any portion of the 
waste land in a district not reserved for waste 
lias been made over to the Forest Officers 
in the Punjab ?—The system here is that all 
Forests are in charge of the Deputy Commissioner. 
The Forest Officer is the Assistant of the Deputy 
Commissioner, and the Deputy Commissioner 
has instructions to make the same use of the 
Forest Officer in the matter of unforesled waste 
that lie does in the management of lands which 
have been forested. This waste land carries a 
great deal of wood which has to he husbanded 
and sold, and the grazing has to be looked after. 
When we assign waste for cultivation, the 
Forest Officer advises the Deputy Commissioner 
as to the selection of the laud. 

If application was made for waste land in the 
Punjab, and that land happened to he timbered, 
the Forest Officer would take care to ascertain the 
value of the timber ?—Yes. 


Memo, ly — Colonel E. G. Wace. 

As I left to-day the room where you examiued 


The President — concld. 

me, a Forest Officer asked me whether in my 
replies on the- question of pensions to Forest 
Officers of the higher grades I had given due 
consideration to the circumstances of officers 
already appointed to those grades, and some of 
whom have a considerable length of service to 
their credit. 

The evidence which I. gave had reference ra¬ 
ther to the system of pensions which I believe it 
is necessary to adopt in the claims of existing 
officers. Those I fully admit should he judged 
on a liberal interpretation of the existing system 
of pensions. 

That svstem, so far as I understand it, is an 
exceedingly had one. It does not give equal 
rewards to all the leading branches of the Civil 
Administration. 

As each branch in turn comes into prominence 
and obtains influential support, more liberal 
conditions of pension are conceded to it. Other 
branches of the Service, sensible of rendering to 
the Government equally valuable service, seek 
similar treatment; and even if ultimately success¬ 
ful in their requests, they succeed only after 
much heartburning and many references. 

If the present pension system continues, under 
which liberal pensions are assured after 30 or 
25 years’ service, it should he so widened as to 
place on even terms all officers who are rebruited 
from England. 

Even if -not so widened permanently, some 
concessions of a moderate nature should be 
extended to such officers as those of the Forest 
Service who are already in the Service. 

Rut in respect of the system as a permanency, 
I adhere to what I said this morning. It imposes 
a burden on the State which the State cannot bear. 
The pensions actually chargeable to the State 
should in all branches of the Service he limited to 
very moderate amounts; and every employe 
should he compelled to contribute to the Savings 
Banks a proportion of his salary from the day he 
enters the Service, to he held there at compound 
interest until lie leaves the Service. 

The small State pension should he claimable on 
a.fairly early date, and should not increase with 
length of service. 

For the increase of provision for later 
years, a State employe should be thrown 
back upon a well considered system of continuous 
saving, the results of which will be greater or less 
according as by good service lie obtains or fails 
to obtain the higher appointments of the branch 
in which he serves. 

I trouble you with this letter because, at the 
same time as I urge what I believe to be a neces¬ 
sary reform, I do not desire to appear insensible 
to t lie fair claims of officers who have entered the 
Service under different conditions. 
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"Witness No. VII —251ft April 1887. 

Examination of W. Coldstream, Esq., c.s.. Officiating Commissioner of Lahore. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

I believe you have served all your time in the 
Punjab?—Yes. 

What offices have you held ?—The usual offices 
of Assistant Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, 
and am now officiating as Commissioner of Lahore. 

Have you had much experience of Forest admin¬ 
istration?—I have not. My experience of Forest 
administration of any kind is very small. 

The President. 

Will you kindly tell us on what point you think 
you can assist our inquiry ?—I am inclined to 
think that it is a mistake to appoint an officer from 
Europe to the charge of Forest work unless under 
very strict supervision other llian depaitmental. 
I mean to say that his departmental superior is 
gene:ally at a distance, and that he has not an 
oppoi tunity of consulting his departmental superior, 
and sometimes not an opportunity of consulting 
the District Officer owing to his being away from 
head-quarters. I think his want of knowledge of the 
country, of its revenue systems, and the character 
of the Natives with whom he has to deal, and of the 
general conditions, social and physical, of the coun¬ 
try handicap him very much. 1 have an idea that 
a Forest Officer might with advantage be trained 
for a year or two in the Settlement Department 
under a Settlement Officer or Deputy Commission¬ 
er, or in the routine of district work on the Revenue 
side. I think such a training would give him a 
decided advantage on first arrival. I generally 
agree with Colonel Waee that what is termed the 
continental education of Forest Officers may be 
apt to have the result of leading them to expect 
iu India a high technical system of Forest admin¬ 
istration, more technical than is necessitated by 
the requirements of the country. 

Have you any opinion to offer with regard to 
the sufficiency or otherwise of the salaries of Forest 
Officers?—I think Rs. 1,000 is too little for the 
Conservator of a large Province. He ought not 
to get less than 11s. 1,200. As regards salaries 
generally, my opinion is that demand and supply 
must regulate that matter. With regard to scientific 
trainingasa requirement in this Department, 1 may 
say that I had a little of it before I came to 
India. I have a taste ft r science, and have attend¬ 
ed to district arboriculture. 

I think we are just on the threshold of the 
scientific training of Natives. I have not myself 
had an opportunity of intercourse to any consider¬ 
able extent with Natives who have been thoroughly 
trained in Physical Science, who have imbibed 
the scientific spirit, and whose faculties of observa¬ 
tion have been trained in the way those of 
scientific men arc trained and developed in Europe. 
Whether such Natives exist—1 mean in any num¬ 
ber—I do not know. I know, however, that Gov¬ 
ernment is endeavouring to train them, and I sup¬ 
pose that we shall have them some day. 

In order to do that, would you increase the scope 
of the Forest School at Dehra?—Certainly. 


The President —contd. 

Would you allow the promotion of Natives in 
special cases from the Subordinate to the Control¬ 
ling grades ?—Having regard to political consider¬ 
ations generally, and especially at the.present time, 

I t hink the employment of Europeans in the Con- w 
trolling grades is very desirabh*. The Department 
is in ils infancy; things have not yet crystallized. 
We do not know all about the conditions of Fores¬ 
try ; and especial)}' is a European more likely 
to be successful at the present time in defining the 
rights and asserting ihe claims of Government, 
and in limiting the claims and defining the 
rights of Native landholders. 

Asa matter of fact, have we not at present a large 
number of Native Officers in the Executive Service 
to vindicate the rights of Government and con¬ 
trol the rights of landholders ?—Yes; but I think 
that just at the present time a European can 
do it with less friction. 

As Deputy Commissioner you have had con¬ 
siderable executive experience ?—Yes. 

You have had Native® largely employed in 
subordination to you ?—Yes. 

In this part of the Province do you find that 
many Natives of education are tit to undertake 
arduous duties in the open air?—Certainly.* 

Has education made great progress among the 
Tahsildar and Naih Tah-iidar class of recent 
years?—I should say the general education of this 
class was increasing; but if you were to select 
young University graduates,t yon would require to 
choose them very carefully. A good number of 
them would not. have a taste for the work. I 
think the physical endurance of a Bengali gentle¬ 
man is pretty good, and those who have a taste for 
the work would probably bn quite up to the work 
as regards physical requirements. It is quite true 
that the demands upon our Kevenue Officers have 
recently become much more severe, and perhaps 
the opportunity of observing whether men break 
down under such physical strain or not has not 
been fully afforded to ns yet. I may say that I 
have not known a large proportion of men in the 
position of lahsildar or Naih Tahsildar who have 
broken down under physical strain. 

These I suppose belong to the class who do not 
take so freely to education as the inhabitants of 
cities?—We have a good many of the inhabitants 
of cities among that class now. I was foi two 
years in Simla, where tin re is some Forest work 
going on. I did not.sec much of the work of 
Natives there. 

Do you think we can get many Natives of the 
Delhi Division to go and live 150 miles from 
Simla?—Oh, yes. 


India, 
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• 1 mean such as qp'-upy such positions ns those of Deputy Collector, Tahsildar, and Nuib Tahsildar. 
f For service involving hard out-of-door work. 
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Witness Ng. VIII —SolA April J6S7, 


Examination of F. O. Lemarchand, Esq. 

The President. 

Where were you hern ?—I was born in India 
and educated at Mr. Madox’s school at Muss .oil". 

I was appointed to the Department in this country. 

Have you any Natives subordinate to you ?— 
One of my Sub-Assistant Conservators is a Native ; 
lie works very well. I have also a European 
Forest Ranger under me. lie does very well, lie 
was b-in in the country. 1 have always served 
in the Punjab. Some of the Native Finest Bangers 
I have had under me have not done will. As a 
rule^ the Europeans have done well. 1 have only 
had one domicil' d European un-ier me. 1 he Na¬ 
tives were men who h ffi been trained at the 
Debra School, 

Are the Natives serving under you in the Depart¬ 
ment fit to be promoted to the Con trolling grades 
of the Service ?—Not at present. 


The IIon’Lle Mr. Quinton. 

In what respect did Natives, who you say did 
nut do well, fail?—They were not honest. One 
of them was actually dismissed for dishonesty. 

Was their knowledge of Forestry sufficient?— 
No; they were quite untrained. 

As regards energy, what do you think of the 
Natives under you ?—The Europeans and the Na¬ 
tives I have under me are equally energetic and 
able to stand exposure. 

Have you anything to say as regards pension ?— 
1 agree with Air. Elliott as to the disadvantages 


, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Kangra. 

The Hon’tle Mr. Quinton —contd. 

under which the Department labours in respect to 
pensions. 

May I sny that, diir'ng the time 1 held charge 
of the Lahore Division I had several of the 
trained Hangers from the Debra School under me: 
the-e men have all done well; one of them, a nen- 
eomnii>sioned officer, was sent to Joy pore on a 
high s.lary. 

1 would like to add to my evidence that I 
h ive been manly IS years in the Forest, Depart¬ 
ment., and am now drawing only Its. 550 a 
m< nth, with im chance of piMtvmtinn for many 
yen's, as the higher grades are filled by young 
nu n ol mv own age, who, owing (<> unfavorable 
pension and iurl .ugh rules, can liriiher retire nor 
go on iurlongh. I would like to see our prospects 
improv'd by making a greatei number of Deputy 
Conservators of tile Hs. 'JO0 and Us. 800 grades, 
and by at least one appointment of Deputy Con- 
s 'i vator mi over Its 1,000 a month, to qualify for 
the better pension allowances. 

The dut •es of an UneovonanVd D. pnty Con- 
servator are precisely the same as those of the 
Covenanted Deputy Conservator, and the annual 
Administration Reports of the Punjab Forest De¬ 
partment. show that the IJneovenanted Divisional 
Officers have denoexc Kent, work and have secured 
great praise from the head of the Department; yet 
our pension and fuilough rules compare very 
unfavorably with the rules for the trained or 
Coveu:. nted men. tier promotions, too, are slower 
than the majority of the Covenanted men who 
have g'no up to the higher grades after far lesa 
service. 


Witness No. IX — 27th April IHS7. 

Examination of C. F. Elliott, ‘Esq., Deputy Conservator of Forests, Multan Division, Punjab. 


The President. 

When did you enter the Department?—In 
1868. I was educated in England and appointed 
in India by the Secretary of State. I am at pre¬ 
sent in charge of the .Multan Division. 

Had you attended any Continental Schools of 
Forestry before you-came out?—No. 

Have you any Natives under you whom you 
think are fit to be promoted to the Controlling Ser¬ 
vice of the Department?—l have none at present. 
Certainly, I do not, think you could possibly ap¬ 
point a man to the Controlling Branch unless he 
had been through the Debra School, and the Na¬ 
tives I have under me are still quite young men ; 
nor do I think the education given at the School is 
quite up to the standard required for the Control¬ 
ling grades. 

Since you entered the Department has the 
necessity for scientific training iu a f orest Officer 


The President —contd. 

been very largely increased?—Yes. When I first 
j lined the Department-, there was comp iratively 
speaking no scientific training required of an officer 
in the Department. 

Are your Forest Rangers well educated?—The 
men we get from the Didna School are. The old 
class of Rangers were quite deficient in education. 
T. ho new men are certainly better as regards educa¬ 
tion, but they are not sufficiently well educated to 
take Controlling posts. 

Are the Natives you got, from the Dehra School 
sufficiently enduring?—1 have had two under me, 
and they have done very well so far. They are 
quite young men, hut it always seems to me that 
a Native breaks down sooner than a European. 

Do you consider that the pay of Forest Rangers 
is sufficient ?—If you are going to keep theaT as 
Rangers, I think it is. 
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It in said that the distribution of the men in the 
grades is hardly sufficiently favorable V—It is quite 
good enough for the number of trained men we 
have got ; but when we get more trained men, we 
ought to have better appointments for them. You 
cannot expect men to go through an expensive 
education and be content to veinaiu always on 
small pay. 

What class of men do you get. for your. Forest 
Guards now ?—About the same class of men as you 
get as sepoys in the Police. They are less paid 
than the Police, uud therefore I-think the Police 
and the Army get the pick. 

Major Bailey. 

Do you consider that the men trained at Dehra 
have sufficiently good professional education for 
the duties of Rangers?—1 think so. 

Do you think the pay and prospects of Rangers 
are likely to induce a sufficient number of that 


Major Bailey —contd. 

class to offer themselves?—I think so. 

Have you anything to say about pension in 
your Department?—I wish to point out that at 
present there are virtually no appointments which 
would give us the higher grade pension. At present 
there is no officer m the Punjab h orest Department 
who is drawing pay sufficient to qualify him for the 
higher rate of pension. I should like to see an 
appointment established which would give (is the 
possibility of qualifying for the higher grade of 
pension. The appointments of Conservators-areso 
few that an ordinary Deputy Conservator cannot 
hope to obtain promotion to one of these appoint¬ 
ments ; and unless lie does he cannot draw pension 
up to the full rate allowed to the Uncovenanted 
Officers. A Deputy Conservator's pay inusl beover 
Us. 1,000 for him to be qualified for full pension. 
I think also that it is very hard that we should 
have to serve for 20 years—in any ease it is 21 
years-in India—before we can get Rs. k,00l) a 
year pension. 
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Witness No. X—S5U April ISS7. 

Exam-nation of E. S. C.nut, Esq., Djputy Conservator, Punjib. 

Tile President. The President —contd. 


E. S. Carr, 


I believe you were appointed to the Department 
by the Secretary of State after competition ?—Yes. 

1 received mv technical training at Nancy, in 
France 1 have onlc visited the Delira School 
once on busine-s ; but 1 am aware of the course of 
education pursued there. 

D> you consider it sufficient for the purpose to 
which it is at present applied, rig., to the training 
of Forest ll.mgcrs and Sub-Assistant Conserva¬ 
tors ?—Certainly, I do. 

Would you advocate the extending of that system 
so as to include training for die higher grades of 
the Department, or would you continue to depend 
upon European Schools for a supply of men f ar those 
grades? —I see no reason why tliecmrse of training 
imparted at the Debra Dun School should not 
in c .urse of time include t he training of men in this 
country for the higher appointments. 1 believe it 
is desirable that men should, if p >ssihle, be trained 
in India, where their actual work lies. I have no 
experience of other parts of India beyond the 
Punjab. 

What do you think of the capabilities of Natives 
for employment in the Forest Department.?—I do 
n >t think they retain their strong! h and activity- 
long enough. Their eonstituti n does not last so 
long as the constitution of Europeans, and in the 
long run you will not find them so cheap. 

What do you think of their aptitude for the 
work?—Up to the present moment I have never 
seen a Nai ive who was fit to hold a Controlling 
appointment. My experience of them is, however, 
not very great. I only joined the Department in 
1881. 

Have you anything to say as regards thp pen¬ 
sion system in your Department?—I wish to 
point out that the pensions of men who, like 
myself, were appointed by tho Secretary of State 


are not. the same ns those of similarly appointed 
men in other Departments. I consider that distinc¬ 
tion an invidious one, and likely to affect the effi¬ 
ciency of this Department and the quality of men 
brought into it Unite reeeutlv the other Depart¬ 
ments to which I refer have been allowed certain 
in.-re favorable rules which have l-een refused to us. 
The following is a statement of our cane: 

1. As far back as 1‘'74, it was generally held 
that the existing pension 
First steps taken to rules for the Uncovpnauted 
*.I 1 . 0 '* 0 tiie pm.p.-etsof Servicp ( Un der which is the 

pension of Uiu-ovtuaiited \ 

Services. roivst Department) were 

inadequate, since such rules 
had originally been made for a class of men 
(mostly East Indians) very inferior in social and 
educational rank to those now almost entirely 
constituting some branches of the Service, and in 
that year the subject of their amelioration was 
taken up by Messrs. Brandi-, Moleswovth, and 
Cappel, who jointly drew up and submitted to 
the Government of India certain proposals in be¬ 
half of the Forest, Public Works, and Telegraph 
Departim nts. 

These proposals were not accepted; and the 
Government of India in the Public Works De¬ 
partment. suggested that they should be revised 
aud brought foiward at some future period. 

The subject remained under consideration until 
187 9, but nothing came of it. 

It was again taken up in 1882, when Mr. 
Brandis, Inspector Genera) of Forests, prepared a 
memorandum, in which the whole question was 
fully considered, and lie proposed— 

(1) A new set of pon-bon rnb-s. 

(2) The establishment of a Provident Fund 

This memorandum was considered by the 
Government of India in connection with UlQ 
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general question of the revision of the Uncov¬ 
enanted Service Pension Rules, and has so. far 
resulted in nothing. 

Up to this point, the proposals had been made 
jointly for the Public Works, Telegraph, and 
Forest Departments. 

2. Some time later on, however, the case of the 
Public Works Department 
Better rules sanction- vvas taken up separately and 
brought before the Govern¬ 
ment of India, with the 
result that a revised scale of pensions and the for¬ 
mation of a voluntary Provident Fund were sanc¬ 
tioned for that Department in Resolution No. 419, 
dated the 18th April 1884, and published in the 
Gazette of India of the lt'th April 1884. 


ed for Public Works De' 
partment. 


The President —contd. 

The main points of these concessions were— 

(a) A revised scale of ordinary pensions applicable enlf 
to officers under clauses I, II, and III (1) of Sche¬ 
dule 13 of the Civil Pension Code. 

(t) A voluntary Provident Fund for the whole Publio 
Works Department. 

3. The accompanying comparative table show* 
the present pension rules 
in force for the Forest De¬ 
partment aDd the more 
favorable ones granted to 
Covenanted Officers of the 
Public Works and Telegraph 
Departments, and to which 
the men appointed by the Secretary of State to 
the Forest Department can justly claim to b* 
admitted. 


Com punitive table of 
ordinary Unco vennn tod 
Service Pension Kules, 
and i ho bettor rules 
gruntcl to Public Works 
and Telegraph Depart¬ 
ments. 


Present Pension Rules in force for ihe Forest 
department. 


Number 
of years* 
service. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


16 to 25 


25 to 30 


180 th parts 
of average 
(emoluments. 


40 

44 

48 

59 

56 


60 


90 


Subject to limits of 


Minimum Rs. 1,000; maxi- 
[- mum Rs. 2,000 per 
annum. 


‘Maximum Rs. 3,000, or, if 
average emoluments do 
not exceed Rs. 12,000 a 
year, Rs. 2,000. 


’Maximum Rs. 5,000, or, if 
average emoluments do 
not exceed Rs. 12,000 a 
year, Rs. 4,000. 


Medical certificate dispensed with only after 
completion of 30 years' service. 


Pension Rules granted to Covenanted men in the 
Departments of Public IVorkx and Telegraphs. 


Number 

1 ROth parts 



of years* 

of average 

Subject to maxima of 

service. | 

emoluments. 



; 


R*. 


10 

60 

1,000 > 


li 

63 

1,400 


12 

66 

1,800 

!»On medical eertifi- 




cate. 

13 

69 

2,200 


14 

72 

2,600^ 


15 

75 



16 

78 

> 



17 

81 


'3,000 j 

’ On medical eertifi- 

18 

84 


„ cate. 

19 

87 

J 



20 to 24 

90 

4,000“ 


25 and 

■) 


Without medical cer- 

upwards 

l 90 

5,000 

tifieate. 


) 




With special additional pensions to those officers 
who have served for three years as Chief En¬ 
gineers or Superintending Engineers of Rs. 2,000 
and Rs. 1,000 respectively. 
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No claims ctitered by 
officers of the Forest Ser¬ 
vice nt the time other 
Departments agitated. 


The President- —eontd. 

4. While the matter was being agitated on 
behalf of the Public Works 
Department, the Secretary 
of State’s men of the Forest 
Department did not press 

their claims, considering themselves similarly 
situated to Covenanted Officers of the Public 
Works Department, and taking for granted that 
concessions given to one class of men in one De¬ 
partment would not he withheld from the same 
class of men in other Departments. 

That the Service was to all appearance justified 
in leaving itself in the hands of Government is 
clearly proved by the fact that on previous occa¬ 
sions all special privileges, such as— 

(i n ) the counting of service for pension before 
the age of 22 ; 

(J) the grant of two years’ furlough after S 
years’ service, and subsequently of 1 
year for each period of 4 years’ service; 
(e) the counting of service for pension of 
certain periods passed on furlough ; 

(d) the concession of a pension on medical 
certificate after 10 instead of after 15 
years’ service 

were granted, unasked and without exception, to 
all officers enumerated under Schedule 11, clause 
VII of which includes “ Officers of the Forest De¬ 
partment specially trained in Europe under Regu¬ 
lations .made by the Secretary of State.” 

5. That an invidious exception should thus have 

Unfairexception made been made when granting 

of tin! Forest Depart- the recent- special pension 
lnc ' it • rules to the Public Works 

and Telegraph Departments is beyond compre¬ 
hension, since it easts an unmerited slight on the 
Forest Service, and is an injustice to the members 
of that hardly-wo ked and. important ltoveuue 
Department. 

6. There are grounds for supposing that, when 

The authorities aetu- the new rules were granted 

ally contemplated, w'.mn to t he Public Works Depart- 
crantMij; the boon to the _ , ti m • i > o 

Pol, iic Works Depot. ™cnt, Her Majesty s then 
wont, its extension to Secretary oi State contain- 
other Departments. plated the extension of the 

rules to similarly appointed and similarly trained 
men in other Departments, and the subsequent 
extension of the concession to the Telegraph De¬ 
partment substantiates the supposition. 

7. Passing over, however, what may have been 

Application for the the_ii.tsfl.ti >n, the fact re- 

better rules matte as a UiilUltsd tilt* Forest- Sfor¬ 

matter form, by In- vice wns not included with 
specter General. tlle iaV(m .J Departments, 

audit was thought that the Inspector General 
of Forests had only to represent to the Govern¬ 
ment of India that eeitain rules, applying to a 
class of men in one Department, should in justice, 
be granted to the same class in another not less 
important Department. To all appearance the con¬ 
cession was a foregone conclusion, and the applica¬ 
tion a'mere formality. 

8. It so happened that similar action was taken 
about the same time by the 
Educational and Geological 
Survey Departments, and it 
would secin that the ciaiins 
of the three Departments 
were considered together and 


Application consider¬ 
ed and disposed of con- 
jui.itly with similar ap¬ 
plications from Geologl- 
e aT, Survey and Educa¬ 
tional Departments. 


The President —contd. 

submitted in a single Despatch to the Secretary of 
State* 

This may or may not have been unfortunate for 
the Forest Service, but it would have been more 
satisfactory bad the claims of Departments, differ¬ 
ing so widely in their scope and duties, been sepa¬ 
rately considered; 

9. The Secretary of State’s men of the Forest 

Grievance of m. in Department feel injured that 

tlie Forest Department belonging to a certain class, 
hi ierty stand. and, so far as status and 

training go, being co-equal with officers of the. 
Public \\ oiks and Telegraph Departments, they 
should be suddenly and without just cause, con¬ 
demned to inferior prospects, while hitherto they 
had been absolutely ou the same level with them. 

10. Lenaing out.of consideration the crushing 

Arguments that led to and unanswerable assertion' 

a refusal of tho more of supreme authority—“ We 
favorable rules. will not”— the only argu¬ 

ments used as reasons for withholding the conees- 
sion were : 

(1) Only a small section of the Forest Depart¬ 

ment is recruited from England. 

(2) The existing rules are sufficient to secure 
the necessary supply of qualified officers. 

(3) Economy forbids any increase to the bur¬ 
den of pensions. 

11. With reference to (1), it cannot be denied 

„ , that the percentage of train- 

How tlirse arguments j_• u • 

fail in weight. eu men is annually increas¬ 

ing, and that eventually al¬ 
most the entire staff will consist of Secretary of 
State’s men. 

To-day such men comprise, of the staff— 

In Bengal ... ... 48 per cent. 

„ Madras ... ... 52 ,, 

„ Bombay ... ... 55 „ 

Regarding (2), it has only to be stated that last 
year twelve candidates appeared for five vacancies, 
whereas 10 to 15 years ago there were as many as 
twelve ami sixteen applicants for each vacancy. 
Now that it is known that officers in training for 
the Forest Depirtuicnt are coming out to a Service 
inferior in prospects to the Public Works and 
Telegraphs, the competition must-, as a matter of 
cour-e, fall off, and at best the Service will only 
procure such men as are unable to qualify for the 
superior Departments. 

In answer to (3), it has only fo be pointed out 
that the concession involves an average annual ex¬ 
penditure of only Rs. 200 per man per annum, or 
Rs. 15,000 in all. Such a sum represents in many 
instances less than the difference between the 
mediocre or good managcnlent of the Forest pro¬ 
perty included in a single Divisional or Controlling 
charge. 

12. The Secretary of State’s refusal in his 

Actual grounds for ro- Despatch, dated 23rd July 

fusal given by Her Mujes- 1 S85, to concede the favor- 
ty s Secretary oi Mute. a ble rules was based on the 
grounds that— 

(l) The Council of the Governor General were 
not unanimous in its favor. 


India. 
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(2) He could see no reason why privileges 
given for special reasons to a particular 
Department should be therefore granted 
do other Departments of an essentially 
different character. 

18. The want of unanimity in the Council of 

Further elucidation ami the \ iceroy was in itself 
consideration of these sufficient to-bring forth the 
grounds. adverse decision of His 

Lordship ; but it is highly probable that the 
Council were swayed by the arguments noted above, 
and which, when the Forest Service stands alone, 
can he fully answered. 

It is precisely because the Secretary of State’s 
men in the Forest Service came to India under simi¬ 
lar conditions, have the same standing, and per¬ 
form equally arduous and responsible duties that it 
is now claimed for them that they should enjoy the 
same prospects of pension as 1 lie Secretary of State’s 
men of the Public Works and Telegraph Depart¬ 
ments. The Forest Department, we would urge, 
it essentially of the same character as the other 
Departments, and should IIis Lordship only deign 
io reconsider the matter, he cannot fail to he con¬ 
vinced by the conclusive evidence that must come 
before him in this respect. 

B .— Grounds for agitation. 

14. The concession, as originally conceived, was 
undoubtedly intended not 
Injustice. for a special Department, but 

fora special class— viz., Secretary of State’s men. 
Had it been otherwise, why was it not given to 
the whole Public Works Department as a bjdyj 
and why was it at a later period, extended to the 
Telegraph Department ? 

If ths concession involved no principle, we 
would ask, why were liurki aud other India- 
appointed men excepted ? 


The President —contd. 

miles. The gross revenue has risen in the same 
period from Its. 72,07,000 to Rs. 1,10,80,000, while 
the net surplus has increasfd from Rs. 29,73,000 
to Rs. 42,92,000. 

The importance of keeping the organization 
of such a continually growing branch of the Ad¬ 
ministration up to its present, if not to a siill 
higher, standard needs no demonstration; hut it 
must he evident that any depreciation of the 
Service can only result in a falling-off in the per. 
sonnet which joins it, and in a consequently les 9 
effective management. 

The direct advantages of the forests of India 
can be best shown by what they yield in a single 
year for export and local use. 

In 1SS5-86 the value of the outturn worked by 
direct Government agency was— 

45,64,793 rupees worth of timber. 

7,22,654 rupees worth of fuel. 

33,441 rupees worth of bamboos. 

60,704 rupees worth of sandal wood. 

2,88,941 rupees worth of grass. 

86,608 rupees worth of other minor produce. 


Total Rs. 57,57,141 


While purchasers removed from the forests— 

15,32,392 rupees worth of timber. 

8,83,983 rupees worth of fuel. 

4,41,164 rupees worth of bamboos. 

12,43,546 rupees worth of gta-s. 

6,84,933 rupees worth of other minor produce. 


Total Its. 47,89,018 


W r e may fairly assume' that a principle was 
involved, and that that principle carried with it 
nothing more uor less, than the improvement of 
the pension prospects of all those men specialty 
selected, trained, and covenanted by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. 


Thus far the refusal to extend the favorable 
rules to the trained officers of the Forest Service 
seems a pure injustice to a small.section of a well- 
defined class of men appointed direct by the 
Secretary of Stat“. 


15. The Forest Department, although officered 
by a Controlling Staff num- 
CSSST 0< ,W «"ly 169, controls 

State properties covering 

82,000 square miles : 


Square miles. 

Reserved Forests ... ... 51,000 

Protected „ ... ... 13,000 

Other . ... 18,000 

W’ithin the past ten years those estates have 

grown from 52,000 square miles to 82,000 square 


This yield is in most instances, only a fractional 
part of the capabilities of the forests; and as 
private and other lands become denuded, and tlio 
prosperity and style of living of the people im¬ 
prove, an ever-increasing demand must spring up, 
and finally absorb the entile possible yield of the 
State Forests. 


The indirect advantages of permanent Forest 
estates, such as only the State can maintain, 
are not so easily measured ; but they are generally 
now so well known and appreciated for a country 
with a climate like that obtaining in the greater 
part of the Indian Empire, that it is unnecessary 
to enumerate them here. 


16. Forest administration being now an in¬ 
tegral part of the general 
administration of each dis¬ 
trict, the Forest Officer’s re- 


Social relations 
Forest Officers. 


of 


lations with the Revenue and Judicial authorities 
have become of the most intimate kind. He himself 
often exercises Magisterial powers ; he has business 
to transact with District and Railway Engineers 
and Military officials in cantonments, and with 
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all these he has hitherto mixed on terms of social 
equality; and it is of the highest importance 
that he - should continue to do so. 

17. The duties of the Forest Officer compel him 

to lead a camp life pro- 
, e fP°'"r° . <* nd longed to 6 or 8 months 

hardships that the duties • D , L , .. . 

of a Forest Officer entail. ln J'twir, and that 

throughout the hottest wea¬ 
ther, aud not unfrequently -extending into the 
rainy season. His work constantly takes him 
into the most malarious districts; and he only 
too often, suffers severely from jungle fever and 
other diseases incidental to his mode of life. He 
is mostly stationed in remote localilies where lie 
enjoys none of the relaxations and amenities of 
life that are more or less within the reach of ot her 
Civil Officers. 

In this way the life of the Forest OfTi er com¬ 
pares unfavorably with that of all but an ex¬ 
ceptionally few officers of the Public Works or 
Telegraph Departments. 

That the exposure and risk to which a Forester 
is subjected are real is clear from the mortality 
of Forest Officers in Burma, returned in I8b0 at 
a death-rate of 7‘4 per annum. 

18. It has been admitted on good authority 

Early retirement of thllt . il is false economy to 
Forest Officers udvanta- retain the services of, or not 
gcous to the state as well to facilitate the retirement 
“ to «* individual. ^ a man whose constitution 
has been shattered by 20 years of forest life, and 
who has not attained in the meantime to high 
administrative office; and it is undoubtedly in 
the interests of Government that such a man 
should make way for a younger and more active 
successor with more vigour and a less impaired 
constitution. 


The President —contd. 


19. N ow that candidates for the Service are 

Result of inferior traiD « d at Cooper’s Hill, 
prospects as regards pen- with those* for the 

slon on class of camli- Public Works and Telegraph 
dates for the Forest De. Departments, it is obvious 
partment. that only such as fail to 

gain entry to the more favored Departments will 
fall back on the Ft rest Service. This must lead 
to a marked deterioration in the quality of Purest 
officers,and a consequent inferiority of the Depart¬ 
ment both as regards education and position. This 
would be little short of a disaster at a time when 
Forest Officers have just been more intimately 
connected in their work with Dist ict Officers; 
and any tendency to lower the standard of officer 
would be distinctly contradictory to the action 
taken in India, which has been to raise his posi¬ 
tion by demanding the more severe examinations 
in languages, law, and revenue, and by generally 
assimilating those-examinations to the standards 
required of the Covenanted Civil Service. 

20. The establishment of a Forest School at 

The training given to ^elira ^rding a high 

subordinates in India on- class of education to eubor- 
forces high efficiency in dmates empirically implies 
the Controlling Staff. tb(J ma j ntenanC p of a higll 

standard of qualification in the Superior Staff re¬ 
cruited from Europe; without this, proper dis¬ 
cipline and subordination will no longer con¬ 
tinue. 


The training given to 
subordinates in India en¬ 
forces high efficiency in 
the Controlling Staff. 


21. The Uncovenanted Pension Rules now ap- 
TUe fact that officers pbcable were framed for a 
accepted service under clpss of men, chiefly Natives 
'“'“itod in India, and it h» 
suitableness or justice lnn g been recognized that 
of tin- claim to the more these rules are by no means 
favorable pension rules. adequate to the requirements 
of men whose homes are in the Uuit.ed Kingdom. 
It may be, moreover, held that, the depreciation of 
the rupee has made a vast difference in the position 
of officers, and that rules, long ago recognized as 
inadequate, are now very much more so. The 
Foie.-t- Officer could reasonably expect that, weighed 
by these circumstances alone, some concession 
would be made to him, but now that liberal rules 
have been granted fo bis more fortunate contem¬ 
poraries and comrades, with whom be has hitherto 
stood on terms of perfect equality, be feels that in 
common justice he has a right to be similarly 
treated. 


22. In short, the 

Summary of grounds 
on which the Forest Ser¬ 
vice claims to bo admitted 
to tlu* more favorable 
pension rules granted 
t - the Public Works ami 
Telegraph Departments. 


Section III. 
J?. S. Carr , Bsq, 


Secretary of Slate’s men of 
the Forest Service claim 
admission to the more favor¬ 
able pension rules granted 
to the Public Works De¬ 
partment ou the following 
grounds: 


(1) They cannot with justice he excluded from advan¬ 
tages granted to men of the same class, trained 
at the same school, and equally appointed under 
covenant with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

('2; Her Majesty’s Secrctavy of Slate contemplated, in 
granting the concession to the Public Works 
Department, its extension to similarly situated 
won in other Departments, of which the Forest 
Department can claim to be one.* 

(3) Trained and covenanted men, though numerically 

few, comprise half the Department. 

(4) Existing rules are not conducive to the necessary 

supply of qualified candidates, or, if tliey have 
so far been sufficient, they will not continue to 
suffice when it becomes known that the pension 
prospects of the Forest Service are inferior to 
those of other Departments similarly recruited. 

(5) The extra annual cost involved in the new rules 

would not exceed Rs. 15,001) to Rs. 20,000. 

(G) The Forest Service in rank, status, duties, and pros¬ 
pects, hitherto (lie same as the more favored 
Departments, in no way differs from those 
De; artments. 

(7) The concession was not made to a special Depart¬ 
ment . hut to n specially well-defined class of men, 
which includes the Covenanted Forest Officer. 

(S) The impudence of the Department as a whole 
should prevent the withholding of a concession, 
which is necessary to maintain ils present 
status and standard of efficiency. 

(01 Any depreciation of the Service must lead to a 
falling off in efficiency. 

(10) The continuance of proper discipline and subordi¬ 

nation, where subordinates are highly trained, 
necessitates high qualification in Controlling 
Officers. 

(11) The direct and indirect .advantages of Forest Con- 

aervancy emphatically impose increased, rather 
than decreased, efficiency of administration. 

(12) The social relations, whichit is eminently desirable 

should bo maintained, will be injuriously affect¬ 
ed if the Service be exceptionally treated. 
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(13) The arduous duties and hard.life of the Forester 
dictato for him, pre-eminently over all other 
Civil Officers, the option and facility of early 
retirement. 

(M) Such retirement is in the interest of the State as 
well as of the individual. 

(13) Inferior prospects of pensions will result in inferior 
recruits. This stste of things would be at 
variance with the tendency in India to raise the 
position of Forest Officer's, and disastrous to the 
Service. 

(10) The depreciation of the rupee makes an amelioration 
of the pension prospects a reasonable expectation; 
but, tile concession made to other Departments of 
the same character turns this expectation into a 
just and equitable claim. 

C.—Action taken and proposed. 

23 Setting forth the above grounds, and others 

Memorials submitted. of individual and general 
weight, some sixty memo¬ 
rials have been sent in to the. Government of 
India. 

Local Governments are known to have supported 
with more or less strength these representations. 


The President —conoid. 

•They may be expect- a ’ ld is expected that the 
ed to reach the India Government of India will, in 
Office in June next. transmitting the memorials* 

to lfer Majesty’s Secretary of State, be moved to 
strongly recommend a reconsideration of the 
orders contained in the Despatch of July 1885. 

21. Several members of Parliament take an in¬ 
terest in the case, notably 
Interest in Parliament. • i> * i j m w 1 » 

bn iuehai'i loin pie, who 

recently put a question to the Under-Secretary 
of State, and received the reply that— 

“It was decided in July 1885 that there 
were no sufficient reasons for altering the rates 
of pension, and t he Secretary of State sees no 
reason for reconsidering bis deeisi .n.” 

23. It is now proposed to endeavour to have the 
subject brought before the 
urthei proposals. House next Session in the 

form of a motion; and with the memorials and a 
further communication from the Government of 
India on the subject in band, it is confidently 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Secretary of State will 
he pleased to remove the grievance and disadvan¬ 
tage under which the Service labours. 


Mian Mott Singh. 


Witness No. XI— 25/A April 1887. 
Examination of Mux Mon Singh, Forest Ranger, Punjab. 


The President. 

Iam a native of the Punjab ; tny home is near Dal- 
housie. I am a Rajput. L entered ilie Department 
in 1880. Six months after mv appointment to the 
Department, I went to the Forest School at Debra, 
where I went through a course, and, having receiv¬ 
ed a'certificate, was posted to the Bashahr Division. 
1 had been upwards of two years there when I was 
transferred to Kulu. 1 wish to say that Natives 
are practically excluded from the Department. All 
the superior posts are occupied by Europeans. 
There is only one Native in the Departrnmt draw¬ 
ing Rs. 200 a month. All the highest posts among 
the Forest hangers also are occupied by Europeans. 
The Forest Rangers are insufficiently paid, consi¬ 
dering the arduous nature of their duties. When I 
joined the Delna School, I was drawing an allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 20. I paid no fees for my education. 
I cannot say that 1 know at present of anv 
Natives fit to he Conservators and Deputy Con¬ 
servators. Those Europeans I referred to as 
holding the best Ranger’s appointments are domi¬ 
ciled. They were appointed before the Dehra 
School was established. Natives who wish to enter 
the Department cannot go t-> Europe for training 
on account of their poverty, and those who are 
wealthy enough to he able to go to Europe prefer 


’1 lie President —contd. 

other more lucrative and less hard-worked profes¬ 
sions. I belong to a younger branch of the Raja 
of Nurpur’s family. 1 was educated in the Gur- 
daspur School. 1 wish to say that the prospects 
of Natives in this Service are not sufficient to 
attract good men to the Department. In the 
first place, the appointments of Assistant and 
Sub-Assistant Conservators are very few; so also 
are the appointments of Forest Hangers. Compar¬ 
ing our prospects w ith those of men in the Execu¬ 
tive Department, our position is much inferior. 
The hardships to which a Native is exposed 
in this Department are much greiter than those 
to which he would be exposed in the Executive. 
I have had in the course of my service several 
narrow escapes from avalanches and landslips. 
1 have also had narrow escapes from falling down 
precipices while engaged in ineasuringand marking 
tiees. A Native can live on Rs, 50, but not com- 
foitabh. I found it difficult, to live on niy 
pay when I was in Bashahr, owing a good deal 
to the fact that I had to get my provisions from 
Simla. 1 am not ufile to maintain niv family 
on my pay. They are supported by the family 
zemindari. 


A. 31. Jtfulho , Esq. 


Witness No. XII— 25tk April 18S7. 


Examination of A. M. Rkutuer, E 
The President. 

Where were you educated ?—Partly in Eng¬ 
land and partly in Germany. I was appointed 
in this country. 1 had commenced my pre¬ 
paratory studies ior appointment to the Depart¬ 
ment by t he Secretary of State, but ovvii g to 
ill-health I was compelled to come to India 
before I bad completed my course. I am by birth 
a Prussian, but a naturalized British subject. 

I was born in India, but my father was not 
domiciled hire. 1 entered the Department in lb??. 


si]., Deputy Conservator, Punjab. 

r I lie President —contd. 

My appointment was sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on the recommendation of the Con¬ 
servator. I was a passed student iD the Hurki Col¬ 
lege. I was selected from there. I have served in 
several divisions of the Punjab. 

"What do you think of Natives as Forest Officers ? 
—Those I have had personal experience of were 
wanting in several points. They w ere inclined to be 
very perfunctory in the discharge of their duties. 
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The President —contd. 

They were wanting in zeal and energy. I am 
speaking now of men who had not been trained 
at the Forest School. I have very little experience 
of men who have passed 'through the .School. I 
had domiciled Europeans under me ; one was 
an entire failure and was dismissed from the 
Department; another is performing his duties 
fairly well. 

Have you yourself undergone any special train¬ 
ing in the Forest School ?—I attended courses of 


The President —eoneld. 


India 


lectures at Dehra for one month, and I think I Forests. 

derived benefit from them. They put me in the way - 

of proceeding with my studies independently. Section III. 


Do yon agree with the previous witness as to 
pensions ?—I agree with Mr. Elliott as regards 
pensions, and I would wish to add that the fur¬ 
lough rules ought to be improved. At present we 
are only entitled to 2 years during 30 years' 
service, and no portion of that furlough counts for 
pension. 


M. Rwther, Ss 


Witness No. XIII— 25th April 1887. 

Examination of Mian Nizam-ud-din, President of the Zemindars Reforming Society, Lahore. 


The President. 

What are the views which you wish to bring 
before us in connection with Forest adminis¬ 
tration in the Punjab ?—I wish to say that Natives 
are at present ineligible for the superior appoint¬ 
ments in the Department. The present Con¬ 
trolling Staff is almost entirely European. 

Do you know any Natives who are fitted 
by their education for holding these appoint¬ 
ments?—Not yet; but if you guaranteed to 
Natives that they will be appointed when they 
show themselves qualified, they will make 
themselves so. 

Is there any rule which prohibits the admission 
of Natives to these appointments if qualified 
to hold them?—No. 

Then what do you complain of?—There is no 
school in this country capable of giving such an 
education to Natives as will qualify them for the 
Controlling Service, and they are not in such a 
position as to be able to goto England and qualify 
themselves. 

If a school was established at a cost $f Rs. 
80,000 annually', how many Natives do you think 
are at present sufficiently acquainted with the rudi¬ 
mentary branches of Science to be able to take 
advantage of a higher education in Forestry?— 
There are, I suppose, a good many University 
Graduates who arc. 

Is theie any. Graduate whom you know lias a 
sufficient rudimentary knowledge of Science to 
be capable of receiving an education in the higher 
branches of Forestry ?—I cannot say. 

You say y'ou know many Graduates who 
would be glad to get employmopt in the Forest 
Department?—In the higher branches, I meant. 

Are they men who would be prepared to live 
an out-door life—to live loO miles from Simla, for 
instance?—Yes. I have two brothers, meu of 
that kind. 

Have, they received any training whatever 
in the Forest Department ? Have they been to 
the Forest School or offered themselves as Forest 
Rangers?—No, because it is not their object, 
to enter the Service as Forest Hangers ; one is 
21, the other is 22. 'lliey would not accept au 
appointment as Forest Ranger if it were offered. 

Why not?—Because it is impossible to 
expect men of education to enter the Service 
as -Forest Rangers when they can by competition 
obtain other posts, such as TahsiMars’. 


The President —contd. 

What difference is there in dignity between a 
Forest Ranger and Tahsildar ?—The appointment 
of Tahsildar is one of greater responsibility. 

What is the extent of a Forest Ranger's charge ? 
—I am not certain ; but I think it is very fre¬ 
quently as large as a tahsil. 

A man cannot be a Tahsildar without previous 
training—can he ?—Some people can get a Tahsil- 
darship without previous training ; but ordinarily 
a man must enter as a Naib Tahsildar. 

What is the pay of a Naib Tahsildar ?—Rs. 50. 

The same pay as a Ranger gets ?—Yes. 

How much is 1 he pay of a Tahsildar ?—Rs. 150 
to begin wilh, rising to Rs. 250. 

You think your brothers would prefer a Tahsil- 
darship to a Forest Rangership ?—Yes. 

Why do they not go to the Dehra School and 
qualify themselves to be Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vators ?—Because the education given at the 
Dehra School would only qualify tlqjm to become 
Sub-Assistant Conservators, and they would not be 
permitted to rise higher. My complaint is that 
Natives in the Forest Department of this country 
have no higher prospect than that of becoming 
Sub-Assistant Conservators. 

Have either of your brothers studied ^Natural 
Science ?—One of them took up Science for the 
B. A. I cannot say which branch of Science. 
The other took up history. 

What are they doing now ?—One lias put 
down his name as candidate for the post of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. The other is 
thinking of going to England to study for the 
Bar. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

Do you know anything of the technical qua¬ 
ntisations required from officers in the Forest 
Department ?—No ; hut as a Zemindar I know 
something about trees. I have two or three gar¬ 
dens. 

Are you aware that a Sub-Assistant Conservator 
may be promoted to he a Deputy Conservator ?— 
No. 

Are you aware that two of thp witnesses 
examined here to-day as Deputy Conservators 
entered the Department as Sub-Assistants ?—No. 

[ Paragraph 21 of the Departmental Code as to first 
appointment to the Controlling Staff was read to 

witness. J 


Mian Nizam-ud. 
din. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE StJB-COMMITTEE, 


India. 

Forests. 


Section IV. 

Major F. Bailey. 

— No. I*—Questions 


Section IV.—Written Evidence- 

referred to Major P. Bailey by the Sub-Committee, Public Service Commission. 


I.—"What was the course of instruction given to candidates for the Indian Forest Department, 
at Nancy ? 

The regular courses of instruction at the French National Forest School extend over two 
years, each year’s work being arranged as follows, viz .:— 

Month*. 


Winter or theoretical term, (loth October to end of April): work in the lecture hall or study, 

with excursions during the month of April ... ... ... ... 64 

Summer or practical term (1st May to 15th July): excursions, tours, surveying, and writing up 

notes in study ... ... ... ... ... ... 24 

Examinations (15th July to 15th August) ... ... ... ... 1 

Vacations ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 


Total ... 12 


The English students followed the undermentioned courses, viz. 


1. Sylviculture. 

2. Working-Plans. 

3. Botany. 

4. Mineralogy. 

5. Hocks and Soils. 

6. Geology. 


7. Zoology. 

8. Political Economy. 

9. Forest Statistics. 

10. Agricultural (voluntary). 

11. Law. 

12. Applied Mathematics. 


Regarding the nature of the instruction given in each branch of study during the ordinary 
courses, the preliminary period spent at the school by the English students before entering on those 
courses, and the extra tours made by them under special sanction, I be» to extract as follows from a 
report on the training of English Forest students in France submitted by me to the India Office in 
April 1886 : 

Sylviculture (1st year). 

Theoretical portion .—This course is divided into the following parts, viz. 

Fart I. —<5n the production of wood — 

1. Action of uaturul phenomena on vegetation (origin of the elementary principle* of plants, influence of water, light, 

heat, Ac.). 

2. Climate. 

3. Soil. 

4. Study of a tree; its component parts, its growth and form, its seeding and coppicing. 

6. Various kinds of trees ; their temperament, their requirements in the way of light, heat, and moisture; their prefer¬ 
ence for various kinds of soil, their root development, their seeding, and the length of their life. 

6. Forest crops ; their density and form. High-forost, coppice, pure and mixed forest. 

Fart II. —The principles of Forest management. 

Fart III. —The treatment of forests— 

1. High-forest; the regular and selection methods. 

2. Woppice; simple and with standards. 

3. Conversion from one system to another. 

Fart IP— 

1. Mothod of conducting the felling and export of timber. 

2. The protection of forests against animals, insects, Sres, Ac. 

3. Works of improvement. 

Fart V .—The afforestation of unwooded areas. 

Fart FI— 

1. The qualities and classification of timber. 

2. Diseases of trees. 

3. The causes of the deterioration of timber aud its preservation. 

4. The cutting up and measurement of timber. 

6. The collection of bark resin. 

6. Charcoal burning. 


Practical portion .—This portion of the Sylvicultural course consists for each student in six afternoon excursions into 
the forests near Nancy during the month of April, when tho Professor explains what is seen with reference to hia previous 
teaching in the lecture room ; and, during the summer months, in six days spent in marking reserved trees in coppice with 
standards, with an estimate of the yield, in wood of various classes, of the portion of forest in which they are marked 
This is followed by a tour of 13 days in the forests near Nancy and in the Vosges, togelhor with, when possible, a visit to 
•ome more distant locality, such as the celebrated forest of Villars-Cotterets, near Paris. One afternoon a week during 
April, and seven days in June, are do voted to writing up notes in connection with these tours and excursions. " 


Working-Plans (2nd year). 

Theoretical portion. Introduction. Definition and object of workiDg-plans, with an explanation of the technical 
terms employed, and a resume of tho course of Sylviculture. 


Part I. Study of the fundamental principles which regulate the working of forest*, with the cultural, economical and 
financial results of different systems. ’ 
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Part II .— Collection of data, and choice of the system to bo adopted. 

Part III,— Working-plan of a vegular high forest. 

Working-plan of a simple coppice and of coppice with standards. 
Working-plan of a forest under conversion from coppice to high-forest. 

Part IV .—Estimates of the volume of timber. Timber sales. 


Practical portion .—Two days, during the month of April, are devoted by each student to the marking of reserved 
trees in coppice with.standards, with one afternoon a week for writing up notes. In May, twelve days are spent in mak¬ 
ing a working-plan for a broad-leaved forest, and in June and July an equal time is occupied in framing a similar plan for 
a ooniferous forest. 


India. 
Forest*. 
Section IV. 
Jfq/or F. Bailey. 


Botany flit year). 

Theoretical portion— 

The minute structure of plant*. 

The anatomy of plants— 

Organs of nutrition. 

Organs of reproduction. 

Vegetable Physiology — 

Chemical composition of plants. 

Nutrition of plants. 

The influence of air, light, heat, Sto., on vegetation. 

Geographical botany. 

Study of the principal trees of France. 

Classification of plants (principally forest trees and shrubs). 

Practical portion .—Each student makes two excursions into the forest during the month of April; and at the end 
of the Sylvicultural tour in June, three days are similarly oocupied. During these excursions plants are collected, and 
they are afterwards dried. 


Mineralogy (2nd year). 

Minerals and their principal characteristics. 

Their geometrical and physical properties. 

Their chemical composition. 

Their classification. 


Bocks and Soils (2nd year). 

Boclcs .—The elements composing rocks. 

Their texture, age, and origin. 

Their classification. 

Soils .—'The physical and chemical properties of soils. 

The different layers of soil. 

The formation of soil. 

Geology (2nd year). 

Theoretical portion — 

The earth considered as a heavenly body. 

The crust of the earth. 

Natural phenomena, external and internal. 

Their application to ancient times. 

Stratified rocks. 

Palaeontology, animal and vegetable. 

The practical application of Palaeontology. 

The great groups qf rocks. 

The Geologiostl regions of France, Corsioa, and Algeria. 

Practical portion .—Two days are devoted to Geological excursion*. 

Zoology (2nd year). 

Vertebrates. 

Articulates (including insects). 


Political Economy ( 1st year). 

The production, circulation, distribution, and consumption of wealth. Wood specially considered. 

Forest Statistics-(1st year). 

Europe considered generally. 

France. 

The other European States, each taken separately. 

Other parts of the world. 

Agriculture ( 2nd year). 

Vegetable production. 

Animal production. 

Lato (1st and 2nd years). 

The organization of public authority. 

Property and its guarantees. 

Offences against property. 

Hunting and shooting. 

Real property. 

Personal property. 

The relations between persons. 

The Forest laws. 

Various laws. 
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Theoretical portion — 

Surveying. 

Roads, buildings, aud saw-mills. 

Torrents. 

Practical portion. —During the first year, each student spends 16 days in surveying and laying out roads, and 11 
days in drawing the maps and plans. During April of the second year, each student spends 2 days in topographical 
surveying, and, during the summer term, 10 days in triangulating, and 7 days in computing and drawing charts. 

Preliminary period spent by the English Students at Nancy before entering on the regular School Courses. 

The two winter and two summer terras, which form the subject of the preceding paragraphs, constitute the entire 
course at the School, as it is followed hy the French students. But, in order to enable the Englishmen ti improve their 
knowledge of the French language before regularly cnteiing the School, as well as to give them some ideas regarding the 
nature of a forest, aud thus to enable them to [■•How the lectures more intelligently, it has been the practice to send them 
to Nalicy for a preliminary period of about -1' months (1st March to 15th July), during t he greater part of which time 
they studied Forestry, Mathematics, Geology, Law, and Natural Philosophy, partly at the Academy of Sciences, and 
partly under a Forest Officer specially deputed to supeivi.-’their studies ; and they spent one day a week with this officer 
in the forest near Nancy. They also, under special sanction obtained each year, made a tour of about 20 days, with 
Colonel Pearson, to some distant forest region. 

jExtra tours during the regular Courses. 

Under special sanction obtained annually, the English students have, at the time that the Frenchmen were engaged 
in military exercises, made a tour, lasting about lU days, to some interesting an t instructive Forest District at a diatupcu 
from Nancy- The ordinary school toms are, as a ml-, limited by considerations of expense ami by want of time to the 
broad-leaved forests in the neighbourhood of Nancy, and to the coniferous forests of the Vosges and Jura; but occasionally, 
as was the case last year, a v.sit is made to Villars-Cotterets, or some other distant forest. The English students have 
thus, in the ordinary course of their studios, an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with the two classes of 
forest which are found in the plains and hills on the'north and north-east of France ; but there are three regions, not 
embraced in the school tours, which it is oiost desirable that they should see. These are, 1st, the hot and dry forests of 
Provinoe, where the conditions closely resemble those existing in many parts of India, where also an excellent system of 
fire conservancy is maintained, and where the growth of tl,o cork oak can be studied ; 2nd, the sand dunes of the south¬ 
west cotist, with the extraction of resin from the choter pine ; and, Jid, the treatment of torrents in the Southern Alps. 
The students now at the School saw the first of these regions last year, and they will he conducted over the sand dunes 
and seo the extraction of resin this year. It is much to be regretted that they cannot be taken down to t lie Southern Alps, 
but time does not now admit of this; and at the end of April, when the tour is usually made, the snow is not sufficiently, 
melted to permit of an inspection of the works. It would doubtless have been most profitable to them if they could 
havo studied the system adopted in the management of the Algcrain forests; but Ibis has bitberto been out of the 
question. 

11.—What is the course of instruction given to candidates for the Indian Forest Department at Cooper's Hill ? 

I have had no opportunity of acquaintii g myself with the arrangements at Cooper's Hill. I have been there and 
have -een the buildings in which tlie instruction is given, as well as some of the excellent diagrams used for the Botanical 
course. Papers on this subject can doubtless be obtained from the Inspector General of Forests. 

III. —What would be the probable cost <-f expand ng the Debra Dun Forest School, so as to make it capable of 
affording a similar training in India for the t’ontrol appointments of the Forest Depaitmeut? 

The School at Dehra Dun is organized for the training of candidates destined to occupy the position of Ranger or 
Sub-Assistant Conservator, and I do not think it possible to expand it in such a manner as to combine, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, the teaching of this class of men with that, of those who are to enter the Controlling grades. The 
courses for candidates for the * "ontrolling Staff are necessarily linger and less elementary than those for men destined 
fur the Subordinate Stall; and, in the case oi most of them at. any rate, it is impossible to arrange tho instruction so that 
the latter may follow the earlier lectures given to the former, which is what I have heard proposed. The educational 
acquirements of tlie two classes of men are different. If the instruct inn is made suitable for the higher, it will bo over 
the heads of the lower; while, if the converse be attempted, the men of tho higher class will waste a goad deal of valuablo 
time. I “-rant that-up to a certain point the same- subj-ets are taught to both, but the manner of teaching them is n,,t 
the same. In the Ranger's class the teaching must be elementuy, some branches being dealt within a more or less 
summary manner ; while, in the ease of candidates for the Controlling Staff, the instruction must be much more complete; 
and tlioi'r teaching is based on the assumption that they have an amount of previous knowledge not possessed bv men of 
the lower class. Hence 1 do not think the same h Clares can, except in rate eases, be followed by the two classes of men. 
Each must, as a rub', be taught, separately from the other. So far as 1 am aware.no combination of higher and lower 
Forest Schools under the saioe roof has as yet been anywhere attempted, the impossibility of such a scheme proving 
successful being generally acknowledged. 

lint there is nothing to prevent the present institution from being utiliz ’d to an important extent when establishing 
a higher Forest School at Dehra Dud. It is true that there is barely sufficient accommodation in the existing building 
for the present class ; and even if ltie Conservator's and Survey offices were removed from if, I doubt if the needful 
additional space for the teaching of the higher class could be found, so that it would probably be neoess.iry to provide a 
separate building, which might, however, bn in close proximity to the present one. But if this wcie dot'd, it might be 
possible to arrange for some at lo .st op the two courses of lectures being given by the same Professors; and the two 
schools would have a common museum, lii-rary, chemical laboratory, forest garden, and other similar aids to instruction. 
This would, of course, result in a considi r .hie saving of expenditure. The museum, library, and chemical laboratory would 
no doubt have in be added t -; but thi< could be effected hv degrees, and at a moderate annual cost. The question of the 
Professors is not such a sim.nl" one. The Professorial Staff at tho present school i-, iii my opinion, inadequate for the work 
it is expected to perform. Tlr-ie are only two officers whose time is entirely available for duties connected with the 
school; these are t’ne Deputy Director, who undertakes the Forestry course, und the (so-called) Instructor, who teaches 
Physical Science. Min. mingy, Geology, and Surveying. 

The course of Vegetable Physiology and Morphology is at present taken by the Director, who is also a Conservator of 
Forest, in charge of the Set <«J Circle nt the North-Western Provinces; ami the courses of systematic Rotany, Mathematics, 
Roads'and Building-, Law, and Entomology, are taken by officers who havo charge of Forest Divisions. I think it must 
bo admitted that although »"'-li an ar.ingomcnt as this may be economical, it is hardly satisfactory, partly because these 
officers arc so much occupied by ■■ilt.-i duties that they have not sufficient time to devote.to teaching and the study of their 
subjects, and also because their i-no provision for carrying on the courses of lectures, should anv of them be compelled, 

by ill-health or otherwise, to take leave, or be removed in consequence of promotion. The gentlemen now engaged in 
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Applied Mathematics ( 1st and 2nd years). 
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teaching at Deliva were carefully selected, in the first instance, on account of the qualities they were supposed to possess; 
and after several years of self-training they have justified their selection'in a remarkable manner. I believe I may say that 
the teaching at Dehra Dun is now of excellent quality. But even more might have been done, and more rapid.progress 
have been made, had those officers been given sufficient time to devote to their courses, and to the preparation of manuals, 
which are, I believe, still unfinished; and there have already been several changes among the instructors, affecting 
fortunately only the minor snbjt cts. Should any of the officers charged with tho principal courses be removed? tempora¬ 
rily or permanently, the difficulty of providing successors to them would be great; and, however well chosen the latter 
might be, the teaching at the School could not but suffer a severe check owing to want of experience by the new Pro¬ 
fessors. 


A Professor is not made in a day : it takes, I consider, 3 or 4 years to make one; and many men would never 
become Professors, even if they were to be employed in teaching for an unlimited number of years. Teaching is an art, 
for the exercise of which hut few men possess the needful qualifications. 

.If the training of candidates for the Controlling Staff is to be undertaken at. Dehra Dun, it will he absolutely neces¬ 
sary to provide a strong staff of Professors, soth it no risk maybe run of the collapse of any part of the instruction. 
Such an event would be disastrous, affecting, as it would do for several years, the professional training of the young officers 
entering both the Controlling and Executive Staff of the Department. 

Should this be decided on, it would, I think, be necessary to provide the following staff of Professors, who ought not, 
except in the instance mentioned below, to have duties unconnected with the Professorships : 

1 Director, who might also be Professor of Vegetable Physiology and Morphology in the Higher Sohool. 

1 Assistant ] J rofessor of Vegetable Physiology and Morphology, who would take this course in the Lower School, 
under the guidance of the Director or Professor, and l*e in training to succeed him in the Professorship. He would 
undertake a portion of the instruction during the practical part of the course. 

I Deputy Director, who might also be Professor of Forestry, theoretical and practical, in the Higher School. 

1 Assistant Professor of Forestry, who would undertake this course in the Lower School, under the guidance of 
the Professor, and he in training to succeed him in the Professorship. 

1 Professor of Physical Science, Mineralogy, Geology, and Forest Meteorology. —He would be fully employed 
during the theoretical courses, even though some of his lectures might possibly be common to both classes. During the rest 
of the year, lie would add to, and arrange the collections of, specimens, and inspect, control, and report on Forest Meteoro¬ 
logical Observatories in various parts of the country, in connection with, and under the general guidance of, the 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. 

1 Professor of Systematic Dot any, who would be fully occupied in theoretical and practical teaching, and in the 
collection and arrangement of herbarium specimens. 

1 Professor of Entomology, who would bo fully employed in touching, and in making and arranging collections of 
insects frum various parts of India, as well as in studying the nature and extent of the damage they do, and the best methods 
■of dealing with them. 

1 Professor of Mathematics, Poads and Buildings, and Surveying. 

1 Professor of Forest I .ok and the Land Perenue System, who might possibly also teach Political Economy and 
Forest Stat'sties, —.(During a part of the year, this officer's services might bo made available for other work.) 

1 Professor of Chemistry (|>robably ivt a Forest Officer), whose time -will be completely absorbed in lecturing and 
in the investigation of practical questions submitted for hi* opinion. 

1 Assistant Professor of Chemistry. —He might he a young Forest Officer, who would aid the Professor in investi¬ 
gation, take his place in case of emergency, and improve himself in a manner that could not fail to be useful to the 
Department. 

1 find it impossible to suggest a smaller staff than 
Professms, except for Vegetable Physiology, Forestry, 

Professors than to those who teach these "subjects. 

It is difficult to estimate the additional cost involved in these proposals. But it may perhaps be stated to be somewhat 
as follows: 


Additional lecture rooms 
Enlargement of museum and library 
Additional rooms for Pfofessors 
Enlargement of Chemical Laboratory 
Furniture and equipment 
Student' quarters 


Capital outlay. 

I Rs. 

... !• 60,000 

••• ••• '••• •••J 


this. 1 have not proposed, for the present, to appoint Assistant 
and Chemistry. Successors could more readily be found to other 


Annual Charges, 


Interest at 4 per cent, on capital outlay 

Rent of an office for tl.e Conservator at Its. 70 

Rent of an office for the Forest Surveys at Its. 70 

Proportion of Director's pay and travelling allowance now charged to the Conservatorship 
Four additional Professors at an average salary of, say. Its. 700 each ... 

Tiavclliug allowance for ditto 

One additional Professor at the same rate for, say, half of each year 
Three Assistant Professors at an average salary of, say, Its. 500 each 
Travelling allowance for ditto 
Additional stationery, postage, Ac. ... 

Addition to collections ... 

Other charges 


Rs. 

2,000 
840 
840 
13,200 
33,600 
4,000 

4.200 
18,000 

2.200 
500 

1,000 

1,500 


Deduct honoraria now paid to officers engaged in teaching 


Total ... 81,880 

3,000 

—- 78,880 


Estimated additional cost 


1,38,880 


To this sum must, he added charges on account of the furlough pay and pensions of the additional officers. I am not 
at-preseut able to estimate these ; neither am I aware whether it would be possible to charge fees to candidates for the 
Controlling Staff; but I hardly think it would be, at any rate at first, so I make no allowance under this head. 
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InSia. TV.—What is your opinion as to the relative advantages of training in India and in Europe? 

Forests In India, where vast areas of forest, often ruined by ill-treatment and burdened with rights of atl kinds, 

_ ' have to be taken up ; where the necessity for restricting the hitherto almost uncontrolled use of such tracts is not 

Section IV. understood by the people, and where there is a very limited amount of recorded local experience to guide their professional 

_ operations, the men who are responsible for this work must have received a first-rate general education, without which 

1 fajor F. Bailey, they would be unable to deal successfully with the many and "varied questions involved, or to treat, on any thing like 

— equal terms, with officials and other persons with whom they are brought into contact, and sometimes, I regret to say, 

into conflict. They must also have received the best possible professional training, and be fully acquainted with the 
manner in which similar questions have been met and dealt with in other countries, where they have now been settled. 
It is a very great advantage to them to have a good practical acquaintance with some of the best forests of the older forest 
countries of Europe, in order that they may realize the measure of perfection it has there been possible to attain, and have 
before their minds' eye an ideal up to which they can work in the oase of forests not overburdened with rights, and not 
required to be sacrificed for the surrounding population. 

If in India we bad forests properly managed during a sufficiently long period on a system built up on the experi¬ 
ence of years, so that the results of management t rider various approved methods were apparent, and could be beid up to 

the students as a standard to work up to, then, although a visit to some of the best of the European Ft,rests could not fail 
to be an advantage, India would doubtless be much the best place to train our students in. 

Such is, however, not the oase, it being impossible, for example, to adopt the suggestion I have heard made that 
the entire range of Forest teaching might be illustrated in a single irrigated plantation, in which the first rotation of cut¬ 
tings is not vet half completed- Under the circumstances, we have hitherto been driven to seek instruction for our Con¬ 
trolling Staff in other countries, where the required conditions exist. 

It is sometimes urged that differences of climate, species, and other things render the training in Europe of man 
destined to work in India useless. This is, in my op'nion, by no means the case. The principles of the Finest Science are 
the same everywhere ; vegetable growth goes on under the same natural laws; the effects of light, heat, and moi'M ure 
are the same ; ar.d the objects of Forest management are, generally speaking, identical. Some species in the Himalaya are 
almost undistinguishable from those found in Europe, while others are very similar in thciT habits, but, in any ease, a 
man who has been thoroughly grounded in the principles of the Science as taught in one of the best training schools, 
whether it be in Fiance, Germany, England, or elsewhere, and has seen and appreciated what has been done by scientific 
Foresters in those countries, will soon adapt his knowledge to the conditions in which he finds him-elf ; and especially in 
a country like India, where so much has yet to be found out regardingthe habits and requirements of even the best known 
species, including the correct methods of treating them when growing under varied conditions, such a man is, I consider, 
likely to attain far better results than one who has not had the same advantage. In this respect I do not think that Fores¬ 
try differs from any other science. 

It is sometimes said that young Forest Officers come out from Europe primed with grand idpas and over-anxious 
to carry them out in spite of the different circumstances which prevail in this country. *4 admit. that this may sometimes 
be the case, and that young and over-zealous officers may not always possess the tact, that is, almost more than any other 
quality, needed by them. But I cannot think that in any appreciable proportion of cases such men fail, under the guid¬ 
ance of the older offioers of the Department and of the Civil Officers under or with whom they work, to realize, within 
ft reasonable time, the changed conditions in which they find themselves ; and I find it difficult to believe that instances 
to the contrary can be so frequent that they can be forcibly urged against the piesent system. It is difficult, to put old 
heads on young shoulders under any system of graining, or in any piofession or department.; and I should say that, although 
such instances of prolonged inability on the part, of a fetv young Forest Officers to appreciate their surroundings and 
accommodate their selves to circumstances are most regrettable, and cause no dmibt a serious amount of inconvenience and 
discontent among* the . people who arc affected by their ill-judged actions, the advantages whieh the country derives from 
the main body of its Forest Officers possessing a high standard of professional knowledge very much outweigh any disadvan¬ 
tage that may exist of the nature just alluded to. 

The Department must rely principally on its Rangers and Sub-Assistant Conservators, who are of necessity trained 
in India. They form its “ backbone.’’ But the comparatively small number of men of whom the Controlling Staff is com¬ 
posed, and from among whom we are to select our Professors, our Conservators, and Inspector* General, must, if success 
is to bo attained in the very difficult, and critical conditions which prevail at the present time throughout the Indian Empire, 
have the very best professional training tost can he giv- n to them. Hitherto there has been no question of training them 
in India, and I atn of opinion, on tiie grounds I have endeavoured to set forth above, t-li .t the present system should be 
maintained. 

But if, under changing circumstances, it is considered necessary to afford facilities to another class of persons to enter 
the ranks of the Controlling Staff, or if for'other reasons it is desired to change the exisring arrangement, then, if a 
thoroughly satisfactory and liberal arrangement can be made at Debra, so that there is a prospect of the institution there 
being by degrees raised to the standard of the best schools of the European continent, the experiment of training our 
Controlling Staff in,India might he tried ; but. there is no doubt that the new system would start at a decided disadvantage 
from many points of view. Should, however, this course he decided on. 1 would urge a< a sine tjud non that selected Forest 
Officers trained at Dehta Dun should after a service of 1 or 5 years he sent to Europe to undergo a second practical training 
in some of thobest European Forests under arrangements made by the India Offic-. Touring about, even under the most 
favorable conditions, and with the best in'entions on their part, could not have the required result. From among the officers 
thus further qualified, the Professors and higher officers of the Department wonl !, generally speaking, be selected 

What the comparative cost of the present arrangement at Cooper’s Hill, and of that which would be necessary at Debra 
Dun, might turn out to be, I cannot say. It is unlikely that the results of a comparison would show favorably for 
Dehra Dun ; and this is hardly to lie wondered at, if the number of special Professors to be provided in India, with their 
comparatively high rates of pay, furlough pay, and pension, are considered. 


No. II—Note by Sir Dietrich Brandis, k.c. i. f„ 

Note on the the employment of Natives in the higher branches of the Public Service, by Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, k.c.i.k., late Inspector General of Forests to the Government of India,— dated Bonn, 
Rhenish Prussia, 9th February 1887. 

From the proceedings of the Public Service Commission, as reported by the Indian papers, I 
conclude tint it may not be out of place if I submit my views upon certain matters under consideration 
by that Commission. 

Organization of the Indian Forest Department. 

In the first instance I will speak of the Forest Department, with the requirements of which I am 
naturally best acquainted. When, in 1"7S, I was permitted to organize the Forest School at Debra 
Dun, my idea was that those Native students who had successfully passed through the course, and 
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had obtained the Forest Ranger’s certificate, should on vacancies arising be appointed to the Executive 
Branchof the Service. The Indian Forest Service has been divided into three brandies. The mem¬ 
bers of the lowest branch, the Forest Guards or Protective Officers, are recruited locally ; they are, and 
must as a rule-be. Natives of the district in which the forests are situated. To them is entrusted the 

{ >rotection of the forests, and what is necessary to ensure efficiency on their part are, besides local know- 
edge, a strong constitution, active habits, honesty, and general intelligence'. Eventually they may be 
called upon to assist in the Executive management, but at present no arrangements are needed in order 
to give them a special professional training. ' 

It is different with Forest Rangers, who wjl, when the organization of Forest administration has 
been completely carried out, have the Executive management of the Government Forest Estates; the 
areas entrusted to the charge of one Ranger being large where protection is the chief work to be at¬ 
tended to, whereas they will be limited where the work must be extensive, and where their attention 
must be concentrated up6n a smaller area. The average area of these Forest Ranges will he about 
90,000 acres, aud it is estimated that, when the organization of Forest Ranges throughout the Indian 
Empire has been c inpleted, there will 1 e more than 1,500 Forest Rangers in all India * For the pro¬ 
fessional education of these officers, and of officers in similar positions in Native States and in large 
Forest estates of pi4vate propiietors, the -Debra Dun Forest School has been established, and it is very 
likely that, in course of time, several sued) institutions in different parts of the country will have to he 
formed. At Delira Dun those who aspire to obtain the Forest Ranger’s certificate are taught Forestry 
and those branches of Pure and Applied Mathematics and Natural Sciences upon which the practice of 
Forestry is based. To enable them t" profit by this course of study, it is necessary that they should 
start with a good standard of general knowledge, and hence it was settled at the cutset that no student 
should, as a rule, be admitted who had not passed the Entrance Examination of one of the Indian 
Universities on the English side; and. iu order to ensure the necessary aptitude and moral as well as 
physical qualifications for a Forester’s life, besides a certain amount of practical knowledge of a For¬ 
ester’s work whereup m to graft the more general and theoretical teaching it was provided that no 
student should, as a rule, be sent to Debra Don who had not served some time, 1:1 months at least, 
in tire subordinate grades. Forest. Rangers, it was arranged, should all be Natives of India, and as a 
rule Natives of the Province in which they had been and would again be employed. 

The highest branch of tfft Foiest Service, which we designate as the Controlling or Administrative 
Branch, is at present recruited mainly by men appointed in England by Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. Candidates are selected on the ground of an entrance examination held annually 
in London by the Civil Service Commissioners, which practically is comjietilive, and they afterwards 
undergo a course of professional training of two years in Forestry, Surveying, and selected branches 
of Applied Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. The entrance is open to all natural-born British 
subjects: there is nothing to prevent Natives passing, the entrance examination and going through 
the course of professional training in England ; and, as a matter of fact,.one or two Natives of India 
have in this manner entered the Controlling Stall. This branch of the Forest Service is not large, and 
its numbers are intended always to be limited. In the three presidencies the total number of officers 
of the class at present is reported to be 170. 

Organization of the Forest Deportment in Prussia. 

The point to which I here desire to draw special attention is this, that the branches of the Forest 
Service, which in India we have separated as the Executive and Controlling Branches, constitute one 
branch only in those countries where Foiest administration is most completely organized. In older to 
make my meaning clear, it will be convenient briefly to describe the organization of the superior Forest 
Service in Prussia, and the course of preparation gone through by those who desire to enter that Ser¬ 
vice. Candidates must, at the outset, obtain the certificate of having passed the closing examination 
(Abitnrienten eramen) at one of the large German public schools (Gymnasium). This examination 
must be passed by all who desire to enter the higher brandies of the State Service in any of the great 
public departments, and for those who desire to enter ti e higher State Forest Service a special condition 
is attached, eiz., that they must have passed with credit in Mathematics. The candidate then goes 
through a practical apprenticeship of one year in one of the State Forest Districts, and after studying 
two years at a Forest School and one year at a University, passes his first examination, which, like all 
others for State Service in Prussia and in other German States, is a pass and not acornpetitive examina¬ 
tion. A high standard is fixed, which must be attained. The subjects required are all branches of 
Forestry, Surveying, Pure Mathematics, Statics and Mechanics, selected branches of Jurisprudence, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Physics, and Chemistiy. The next step is to spend two years iu prac¬ 
tical work in several Forest Districts, after completing which lie presents himself for the second examin¬ 
ation. The subjects required include all branches of Forestry, but the questions asked have more 
special reference to the actual requirements of the Service than was the case at the first examination. 
Special attention is also paid to those branches of Civil and Criminal Law and Procedure with which a 
Forest Officer must be familiar, as well as to Political Economy. 

Those who have successfully passed the second examination receive the designation of Forest 
Assessor, and are eligible for appointments in the State F'orest Service. Government, however, is in 
no way obliged to find employment for passed candidates. As far as practicable, they are employed 
temporarily as Assistants in the W orking Plans Branch in the Forest Division of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, or otherwise. Those who distinguish themselves by industry, energy, and special aptitude for 
the work are selected to fill such vacancies as may arise; those who do not find such employment obtain 

* Tlie area of the Reserved S'ate Forests on 1st April 1885 is reported to have been 49,214 square miles, or nearly 
32 millions of „ccs, winch, assuming 2,1.000 acres to be tiie normal area of a Forest Range, would require l,6l)0 Rangers. 
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appointments in forests belonging to towns ami villages, to public corporations, or to private proprie¬ 
tors. The first appointment in the State Service which a Forest Assessor'looks forward to is that of 
Oberiorster or District Forest Officer, which eorresp >nds to that of Forest Ranger in the Indian Forest 
Service. The average area of a Forest District under an O'oerfdrster m the Prussian State Forests is 
9,600 acres, about one-half of what is intended to he the average charge of a Forest Ranger in India. 
The Prussian State Forests aggregate <v')97,OoO lores, ani the uumber of officers of the Oberlorster 
class is 677, while the number of the Controlling and Inspecting Oilicers, whose dut : es correspond to 
those of the Controlling Staff in India (in Is,s7), is 129. This staff comprises seven chief officers 
attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, State Domains, and Forests, who have the rank and designa¬ 
tion of Oberlandforstnieister, Oborfurst Minister, and 1’drstineister. These officers do the work which 
in India, for a much larger area of State Forests, is attempted to he performed by the Inspector 
General and Assistant Inspector General of Forests. It further comprises the Directors of Forest 
Schools, and upwards of lit) Inspect!) g Oilicers (Oberl'drstmeister and Fdrstmeister) who are attached 
to Provincial Governments, and whose duties e n-resp md to those of Conservators, Deputy and Assistant 
Conservators in India. Of the officers holding (lie rank of Oherforsler, the most capable and distin¬ 
guished only are promoted to the class of Inspecting and Controlling Officers, lhe majority remain 
in the class of Oberlorster to the end of their service. 

Applications .to the requirements of India. 

Tf in India the personnel of the Forest Service were homogeneous—if, for instance, all Executive, 
Inspecting, and Controlling Officers wire Natives of India—the organization of the Service and the 
method of. preparing and selecting candidates might h ive been framed on the pattern of that system, 
which in the Prussian Forest, admluistrati m has stood the test of long experience. T he peculiar diffi¬ 
culty in this, as in all other branches of the public service in India, consists in the circumstance that 
certain classes of the higher and more responsible appointments must necessarily he filled by English¬ 
men. In the Forest- this circumstance has necessitated the division info two of what would otherwise 
be only one branch of the Service. The Prussian Oberlorster is mainly an Executive Officer, but those 
among them who have charge of Forest Districts, consisting of dist inct blocks spread over a large extent 
of country, perform the duties of Controlling Officers as well, outlying blocks being in charge of local 
Subordinate Officers, who have the Executive management of these blocks under the Obetffo.ster’s 
control. As the Forest business in India develops Inn her, two measures which I proposed when the 
organization was mad ; will doubtless he carried out. more fully than has hitherto been done. One is 
that young officers who come out to India for the Controlling Staff as Assistant Conservators should 
always commence their career in the rank of Executive Oilicers. After they have acquired the needful 
familiarity with the language, they should he placed in charge of Forest Ranges, and should not be 
entrusted with the duties of Controlling Officers until they have proved their fitness to th' Se duties by 
service as Executive Officers. The other proposal was that Government should reserve the right to pro¬ 
mote any Forest Ranger, who is not too far advanced in years, and who has done distinguished service, 
to tlie Controlling Staff. Bv giving Naff ivy Forest Rangers the chance of earning their promotion to 
the C, nirolling Staff, a high and honourable aim is set before them, and this will have a most powerful 
and beneficial effect upon their character; it, will stimulate them to devote their entire strength and 
energy to the duties entrusted to them, and it will he the greatest possible inducement to earn the 
confidence of Government, bv steady, upright, un i honest, work. One of the chief points which should 
be kept, in view in further developing the organization of the Indian Forest Service must be so to 
arrange matters as t> h >ld out the strongest possible inducement for the development of high aspira¬ 
tions and strength of character among the Native members of that Service, and this remark may be 
held to apply to all other branches of the pul lie service. 

In sending out. to the Indian Forest Service a limited number of young men carefully selected 
and well prepared for their work by means of a special professional education, Government endeavours 
<o secure for the general organization and control of the Forest business two important points—first, 
the sup rior energy and strength .of character which the Englishman possesses ; and, second, the ferti¬ 
lizing contact with the progress of Forestry in Europe. Hut the English Officers can only form a 
very small proportion of the 'Superior Staff, and hence Native candidates for the office of Forest 
Ranger are carefully selected and prepared for their work by means of a s; eeial professional education, 
which, though not, yet fully (level ped, aims at the same objects and comprises the same branches of 
study as that, which has been organized for English candidates. Apart from the general requirements 
of the Service, another object has to he gained by the professional education of lA.rest Rangers, which 
in regard to the Forest business is of special importance. Systematic Forestry is like an exotic plant 
introduced into India ; Forest Rangers must he the mainstay of Forest administration, and it is 
through these officers, and particularly through those among them who may earn promotion to the 
Controlling Staff, that Forestry will he naturalized in India. 

I have spoken of the fertilizing contact with the progress of Forestry in Europe. Indian Forestry 
is a new art, and new problems in cultural operations, in regard to natural reproduction, in regard to 
protection against fire, against insects, and hotter enemies, the elaboration of working-plans, and 
general. Forest administration will present themselves, the solution of w hich will tax the Forester's 
skill to the utmost. These problems are analogous to those which present themselves in Europe, and 
the man who has entered into the spirit of scientific research, and who has become familiar with 
thp results of methodical Forest management in those countries where Ft restry is best understood, 
will have a better chance of arriving at correct conclusions and of devising practically useful 
methods than the man whose instruction in these matters has been imperfect. All superior Forest 
Officers, Native as well as Fnglish, should be encouraged to make themselves familiar with the 
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science and practioe of Forest management in Europe, and with the experience gained in those 
countries where it is best understood. 

The principles here set forth were my guide in advising the Government of India in the organi¬ 
zation of the Forest Service,' and the establishment of the Dehra Dun Forest School. I do not 
know how far these principles have been recognized, and how far they have been carried out; but 
I am certain that they are the right principles to follow in this business. Their exposition may serve 
as an introduction to what I have to say regarding the extended employment of Natives in other 
branches of public administration. On this large - subject 1 must, however, for want of practical 
experience, limit myself to a few remarks of a general character. 
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No. Ill—Note by P. N. Bosf., Esq., Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India. 

An open competition for a certain proportion of the appointments in the Higher Service should p, a. Bose, Esq. 
be held in India and the selected candidates trained at Dehra Dun, the teaching staff there being - 

strengthened, if necessary. The entrance educational test should be sufficiently high to secure 
men with some amount of general culture. I do not know if the rule disallowing married people 
from competition is still in force. If it be, it should be dene away with. There is very little risk of 
the officers or any of their camp being carried away by wild beasts. An officer may leave bis wife at 
head-quarters or elsewhere if be likes when he goes out on tour. The rule appears to me to be 
senseless. 

The technical education required for a Forest Officer of the rank of Assistant Conservator is not 
of a high order, and can be easily given to Indians of average abilities. They would have the special 
advantage of not having to be acclimatized and of knowing the vernaculars or learning them with 
facility. A knowledge of vernaculars and of the manners and customs of the people is useful in 
preventing friction between villagers residing iu proximity to Government Forests and Forest 
underlings, in protecting the former from extortion, and securing them in the enjoyment of their 
just rights and in keeping the latter in cheek. 
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Section I.—Note by the Sub-Committee. 

The Forest Department in the Presidency of Bombay is charged with the administration 
of the forests not only in the Presidency proper, but also in the Province of Sind. 

The Controlling Staff in the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) consists of a Conser¬ 
vator of the 1st grade, a Conservator of the 2nd grade, a Conservator of the 3rd grade, two 
Deputy Conservators of the 1st grade, three Deputy Conservators of the 2nd grade, four 
Deputy Conservators of the 3rd grade, seven Deputy Conservators of the 4th grade, five 
Assistant Conservators of the 1st grade, and five Assistant Conservators of the 2nd and 3rd 
grades on 11350 and R250 respectively. 

With the exception of a Deputy Conservator in the 2nd grade—Mr. Desai, a Parsi, who 
obtained his appointment by competition and was trained in Europe—all the Conservators and 
Deputy Conservators are non-domioiled Europeans. Of the Assistant Conservators of the 
1st grade, four are non-domieiled Europeans and one is a domiciled European. Of the five 
appointments in the 2nd and 3rd grades of Assistant Conservator, two were held at the time 
of the enquiry by non-domiciled Europeans, two by domiciled Europeans, and one was vacant. 

In the Executive Staff there are three appointments of Sub-Assistant Conservators of the 
1st grade on RlUO, held by a non-domiciled European, a Eurasian, and a Hindu respec¬ 
tively; four of Sub-Assistant Conservators of the 2nd grade on R175, all of which are held 
by Hindus; and six of Sub-Assistant Conservators of the 3rd grade on 1U50, held respec¬ 
tively by a non-domiciled European, a domiciled European, a Eurasian, two Hiudus, and a Parsi. 
There are five appointments of Rangers on R100, of which two are held by non-domiciled 
Europeans, one by a Hindu, and two by Mahomedans. No other officers in the Department 
in the Bombay Presidency, whose duties are not clerical, receive salaries amounting to HI00. 

The salaries of Rangers in the lower grades are 1150, 60 and 80; the salaries of Foresters 
are S20, 30 and 40; the salaries of Forest Guards are R7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15. 

Appointments to the Controlling Staff are made by the Secretary of State from candidates 
who have succeeded in the competitive examination and have undergone training in Europe, 
and when these officers are not available to fill existing vacancies, the appointments are given by 
His Excellency the Governor, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, to Sub-Assistant 
Conservators of special merit and of not less than five years' service in that class. When no 
candidates were available from either of these sources, appointments were made of gentlemen 
who had received no special training, but it is understood that such appointments have been 
discontinued. 


The following table shows the number of trained and untrained officers now holding posts 
on the Controlling Staff:— 


-— 

Conservators. 

Deputies. 

Assistants. 

i 

Total. 

Appointed by the Secretary of State . . . 

1 

9 

6 

16 

Appointed hy the Local Government • . • 

2 

6 

*». 

8 

Promoted from the Sub-Assistant grade . . 

... 

1 

4 

5 

Total 

3 

16 

10 

29 


Officers appointed to the Controlling grades are required to pass prescribed examinations 
in the Vernacular languages, in Land Revenue systems, and in Forest Law. Priority in passing 
these examinations regulates promotion, temporary and permanent, up to and including the 
fourth or lowest grade of Deputy Conservator. On entering that grade officers take their 
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Bombay, places according to the date of their original appointment to the class of Assistant Conservator, 
Forests an< ^ thereafter promotion is regulated by practical efficiency. The Departmental Member takes 
' objection to these rules in so far as promotion is regulated by priority in passing the pre- 
Sectiou I. scribed examinations, as he considers that it gives an undue advantage to officers appointed in 
this country over officers trained in England. 

Vacancies in the class of Sub-Assistant Conservators are filled by His Excellency the 
Governor in Council—(l) by selection, at the instance of the Conservator, of deserving officers in 
the Ranger grades, the Protective staff, or the Office establishments; (2) by the appointment 
of students who have obtained the degree of L.C.E. at the College of Science, Poona, having 
taken up Botany as one of the special subjects; (3) by the appointment of other persons, the 
sons of officers, &c., who may be recommended as qualified. 

On first appointment to the class of Sub-Assistants, an officer is posted to the lowest grade 
and is not confirmed in his appointment until he has passed an examination in the vernacular 
of the district in which he is serving and in Surveying. Promotion to the higher grades of 
this class is regulated by seniority. 

Sub-Assistants frequently hold charge of Forest Divisions for short periods when no 
officer of the Controlling staff is available. 

The Conservators appoint Forest Rangers ordinarily by the promotion of Foresters, 
seniority and merit being taken into consideration ; but in rare and exceptional cases these 
appointments are conferred bn candidates for employment in the Forest Department. Foresters 
are also appointed by the Conservators either by the promotion of deserving Forest Guards or 
by selection from students who have attended the Forest Class at the College of Science, 
Poona, and have obtained certificates. In exceptional cases appointments are also made of 
outsiders who seek employment in the Department. The appointments and promotions of 
Forest Guards to the highest grade are made by the Conservator, and below that grade by the 
Divisional Forest officer. It is stated that, as a rule, Forest Guards appointed to the grade 
receiving salaries at the rate of RIO are able to read and write. 

The leave and pension rules for officers of the Forest Department in the Presidency of 
Bombay are similar to those which apply to officers o( the several classes employed in the 
Department in the territories under the administration of the Government of India. The 
Departmental Member urges that the furlough $ud pension rules applicable to the officers 
recruited by a competitive examination in England should be identical with those prescribed 
for similarly trained officers in the Public Works and Telegraph Departments, and that the 
Forest officers recruited in England should be admitted to a provident fund on the same terms 
as the other officers with whom they have been educated. 

The pay of the highest grade of Sub-Assistant Conservators in territories administered 
by the Government of India is R250, and that of the highest grade of Rangers is R120; in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sub-Assistant Conservators in the highest grade receive only R200 
and Rangers in the highest grade only RIOO. The Departmental Member urges that this 
inequality should be remedied. He points out that the cost of living in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency is, if anything, higher, while the importance of attracting efficient men to the Depart¬ 
ment is not less, than it is elsewhere. 

As to the respective qualifications of the several classes who seek employment in the 
Department, the Departmental Member, speaking from an experience of 21 years in the ser¬ 
vice, testifies to the efficiency of the officers trained in Germany or France. He deprecates 
the appointment to the Controlling staff of any officers who have not received such training, 
and is opposed not only to any direct appointments to that staff being made in India, but to 
the promotion to it of Sub-Assist’ant Conservators. While he allows that he sees no reason 
for debarring Natives of suitable physique and with the requisite qualifications from employ¬ 
ment in the highest posts in the Department, be insists that they should enter the Controlling 
branch, in the same manner as two gentlemen from the Bombay Presidency—-Mr. Desai and 
Mr. Fernandez—have done, by competition followed by special training in Europe. 

He attaches much importance to the technical training of the Executive staff. It may 
be mentioned that in the College of Science at Poona a Forest class was formed in 1879 which 
provides a special course of instruction extending over two years, and that an officer of the 
Forest Department is from time to time deputed to deliver a course of lectures to the class. 
The Departmental Member admits that the College has turned out a few good men, but 
he considers that the School at Dehra Dun possesses many advantages, inasmuch as it is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of forests under the management of the Department and the 
instruction there given is confined to Forestry and cognate subjects, and competent officers 
are always attached to the School to attend to the instruction of students not only in the 
class-rooms but also in the forests. He mentions that there are excellent men among the 
Sub-Assistant Conservators, and that some have given satisfaction when holding divisional 
charges, but that as a class they are not sufficiently active and are greatly wanting in 
influence. 

He advises that the Executive Staff should be recruited only from Eurasians and Natives, 
except when it is necessary to secure the services of a Mechanical Engineer. 

He inclines to think that some technical training should be insisted on as a qualification 
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for admission to the Forester class, and he mentions that, owing to the insufficiency of the 
number of Rangers, four out of five Ranges will be found in charge of Foresters. 

In the note forwarded by the Government of Bombay, it is observed that all classes of the 
community seek employment in the Department, and that, for the discharge of the duties 
of Sub-Assistant Conservators, the comparative efficiency of each class ranks in the following 
order—(1) Europeans, (2) Eurasians and Parsis, (8) Mahomedans. It is added that although 
of the classes who take service in the Department, Hindus are as a rule better educated than 
Mahomedans, their habits of life, their caste regulations, and their physical powers unfit them 
to perform as efficiently as Mahomedans the hard work required of an officer on the Executive 
Staff, and to resist as successfully the malarial attacks to which such an officer is exposed.' 

It is also stated that the Protective Staff is mainly composed of Hindus and Mahomedans, 
the salaries of Rangers and Foresters being insufficient to attract Europeans and Parsis; that 
Mahomedans are somewhat superior to Marathas in intelligence, and that both these classes 
are more efficient for forest work than Brahmans and Parbhus, as the latter are hampered by 
their caste regulations, are more habituated to sedentary life, and are wanting in physique; but 
it is added that there have been Brahmans of active habits on the Protective Staff, and that in 
in these exceptional cases their better education and superior intelligence make them especially 
valuable for important executive charges. 

The Sub-Committee examined two witnesses at Bombay and five at Poona.—Mr. Hight> 
Deputy Conservator, stated that he entered the Department in 1872, having gained his 
appointment at an examination at which about eighty candidates presented themselves to com¬ 
pete for eleven appointments, whereas in 1886 the number of candidates was only double the 
number of vacancies to be filled. Mr. Hight considered the Service unattractive owing to the 
low scale of pensions and the paucity of prizes in the superior grades. 

Mr, Hight mentioned that he had received his forest training in Hanover and Thuringhiat. 
He considered that if it is desired that the forests of India should be managed in a manner that 
is calculated to produce the best financial results, the officers of the Department must receive 
training. Admitting the excellence of the teaching obtainable at Cooper’s Hill, he doubted its 
sufficiency by reason of the absence of forests in which the principles learned in the study might 
be at once observed and verified or applied out of doors. He maintained that sowing and 
planting might be studied advantageously in Scotland, but that Forestry in its largest sense i’b 
unknown there; and that although trips to Continental forests may be very interesting, it is 
open to question whether much solid knowledge could be gained by a hurried visit to them. 
He recommended that the successful candidates should be sent for training to Germany, because 
Germans are not only excellent Foresters, but have the gift of teaching in a very high degree; 
that the candidates should be placed under the charge of an officer who combines an acquaintance 
with Continental Forestry with long experience in India, and who might point out to them in 
what respects the system they observed in Germany is suitable to Indian conditions, and in 
what respects it requires modification, and generally so direct their studies as to secure the best 
results for service in India. He advised that the candidates should be accredited to some 
Oberforster, but should provide their Own board and lodging, and he recommended that they 
should secure as their private tutor a Gorman Forester who had recently passed his examina¬ 
tions. Having detailed the subjects of which he regarded the study as essential to the efficiency 
of a professional Forester, Mr. Hight stated that while acquaintance with the Natural Sciences 
is desirable for all Forest officers, he would prefer to encourage individuals to make a special 
study of one or more of them—Botany, Geology, Chemistry, Zoology and Entomology—rather 
than insist upon all being thoroughly versed in them, and that he would postpone the study of 
the vernaculars until the officers came to India. He combated the objection that a knowledge 
of Forestry gained in Europe would be of little value in’ India, and maintained that the 
difference of conditions is more imaginary than real, and that many similar problems present 
themselves to Indian and to German Foresters, having regard to the more advanced state of 
forest conservancy in Germany. 

He expressed himself as decidedly opposed to the employment of Native agency in the 
Controlling grades. He observed that it is the duty of Government not to find employment 
for its subjects, but to find the most efficient officers for administering its affairs, and that it 
should consequently employ both Natives and Europeans in the posts which they are respec¬ 
tively best qualified to fill. He dwelt on the importance of the position of a Forest officer and 
the influence for good or bad which he is able to exert in a district. He pointed out that each 
Divisional officer has under him a large number of subordinates scattered over the division, 
who are brought into close contact with the people and 'armed with considerable powers, and 
he appealed to the experience of his brother officers as to the mischief that could be worked by 
an unscrupulous Forest Guard. To keep these subordinates in control he insisted that firmness, 
judgment and tact were essential, and that in these qualities Natives are usually deficient. He 
asserted that Natives are liable to be deceived by their subordinates, are unwilling to act 
decisively or to undertake responsibility and are unable to maintain discipline, and he stated 
that in his experience, whenever a Native had held charge of a district, the subordinates had 
got out of hand with mischievous results. He allowed that his remarks were confined to 
Natives whom he had met in the Forest Department in the Bombay Presidency, and stated that 
he did not consider the defects he had mentioned would be overcome by a training in Europe. 
He admitted that cases of extortion occur with frequency even in divisions supervised by 
European officers, but he maintained that a European would be better able to check such 
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offences than a Native. He deprecated the employment of untrained with trained officers in 
the higher grades, and gave it as his opinion that efficient training for the higher grades 
could not be obtained in India, because there are as yet no forests in India to which scientific 
treatment has been applied to a sufficient extent to afford a school for training, aud because of 
the want of Professors. 

In the Subordinate Staff, Mr. Hight contended that honesty and general capacity are 
almost more necessary than special knowledge. He pointed out that whereas one Range might 
comprise valuable and extensive forests in which Foresters with a certain amount of knowledge 
would be required and well worth paying for, in another nothing might be found but scrub 
jungle in which no operations but those of the simplest kind, such as protection from cattle 
and a little sowing, would be undertaken for a considerable time, and that charge of the 
latter might be held by men promoted from Forest Guards; and he insisted that this distinc¬ 
tion should be recognized in assigning the different charges to trained aud untrained men. 

Mr. W. A. Talbot, Deputy Conservator, who obtained bis appointment at an examina¬ 
tion held in 1S73 when twenty-five candidates competed for two vacancies, and had subse¬ 
quently been trained at Nancy and Kew and who had made Botany his special study, spoke 
favorably of the Native Foresters who had worked under him. He stated that he had had 
some men who were excellent Rangers, quite trustworthy and honest, but that they were igno¬ 
rant of English. He mentioned that one of them was a Mahomedan lnamdar, a Syad. He 
also stated that a Native Sub-Assistant had done his work very well, and had occasionally held 
charge of a Division when officers went on leave, but that he is not, in his judgment, a man of 
sufficient education or position to .be put in charge of an important division for any length 
of time. He gave it as his opinion that a European training is at present absolutely necessary 
to qualify an officer for the Controlling grade, and that a suitable training cannot be obtained 
in India. 

Mr. Talbot attributed the diminution in the number of English candidates for Forest 
appointments to the circumstance that it had become known that a number of appointments 
were given away in Iudia and some of them to men who had failed at the examination in 
England. In a note prepared by him Mr. Talbot admitted that untrained men had been 
appointed directly to the Controlling Staff often for the reason that the supply of trained men 
was not sufficient, and that no appointments of that class had been made for five or six years. 
But he mentioned that another class of untrained men had been promoted from Sub-Assistant 
Conservators, and that these men bad invariably been Europeans. (He did not mention 
whether or not they were Statutory Natives.) Mr. Talbot maintained that inasmuch as the 
forests in the Presidency are exceedingly valuable, only men properly trained should be put in 
charge of them, and that no person, either European or Native, who had not been trained in 
Europe, should be appointed to the Controlling Staff. He observed that promotion from the 
grade of Sub-Assistant Conservator excites considerable discontent, and that it could not be 
contended that men so promoted have the same technical knowledge as the men trained in 
Europe. He allowed that Natives appointed to the Ranger class from the School of Science at 
Poona are ambitious to enter the Superior Staff, but he considered that they were not qualified 
by education to work satisfactorily a Forest Division. He asserted that the principal obstacle 
which prevents Natives from proceeding to England for training is the expense; but he argued 
that the preliminary education in India is much cheaper than in England; and he thought 
it probable that the scarcity of competitors in 18^5, when only twenty appeared for ten 
vacancies, is to be attributed in some measure to the expense of the training at Cooper's Hill. 

He considered that Natives make excellent Hangers and Foresters, and be urged that the 
men who enter in the grades of Foresters or the lower grades of Rangers should be allowed to 
expect promotion to the grade of Sub-Assistant Conservator, from which he asserted that 
they are now practically debarred in that they are superseded by students of the Poona College 
of Science who are brought in by direct appointment to the higher grade of Ranger and to the 
grade of Sub-Assistant Conservator. He expressed the opinion that Natives only should be 
appointed to the Executive Staff with salaries graded from R5U to R200, and he observed that 
inasmuch as the efficient working of forests depends directly on Rangers, the claims of this 
class could not be too seriously considered. 

Mr. Lachman Daji Joshi, Sub-Assistant Conservator, 2nd grade, stated that he bad been 
appointed a Sub-Assistant Conservator after thirteen years' service in the Conservator’s office, 
and that he desired to urge the claims of Native Sub-Assistant Conservators to promotion to 
the grade of Assistant Conservator. He complained that Europeans, after a service of one or 
two years, had been so promoted in supersession of Natives, of whom one had served in the 
grade of Sub-Assistant for twenty years, two for nine years, and the fourth for seven or eight 
years, and of whom one had acted as head of the Forest Department in two Native States, 
Kolhapur and Baroda. He admitted that this gentleman had reverted to the British service 
after he had been acquitted of certain charges brought against him in connection with his 
employment in Baroda. He allowed that a knowledge of English is necessary for an officer 
placed in charge of a Division, and that he himself had not such knowledge. He also admitted 
that the Europeans to whom he had referred were acquainted with the.vernaculars. He stated 
that it is well known in the Department that there is a Forest School at Dehra Dun to which 
Natives may be sent, who would either receive their pay as officers or allowances as proba¬ 
tioners, and that he was not aware that any Natives of the Bombay Presidency had applied for 
admission to that school. 
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Colonel Peyton, who attended the inquiry as Departmental Member, observed that the 
necessity for a training in Forestry is becoming more apparent daily, and that the Govern¬ 
ment would not have appointed any of tbe Europeans wbo had been named by the witness, 
if it had not been that the Department was at the time very short-handed. 

Mr. Framji R. Desai, Deputy Conservator of Forests, a Parsi, stated that he had been 
sent to England at the age of 10 years to be educated for the Civil Service, but that, having 
noticed the first advertisement issued by tbe Secretary of State for candidates for the Forest 
Department, he had presented himself at the competitive examination and obtained an appoint¬ 
ment ; that after undergoing training at Nancy and Hagenau he had returned to India and 
been appointed to Sind, in which Province he now held a division of one hundred and twelve 
square miles in extent. Mr. Desai considered it necessary for the present to continue to 
educate the Controlling Staff in Europe, because of the absence of forests in which practical 
training could be imparted, and for the same reason he considered that it would be useless at 
present to increase the teaching staff of the Debra Dun school to enable it to prepare officers for 
the higher grades. He attributed so much importance to the effect of a visit to England 
that he would hold the competitive examination only in that country, even though an Indian 
candidate might proceed to that country ouly one month before the examination was held. 
"While he would not insist on making long residence in England compulsory, he was persuaded 
that training in England is necessary to fit an officer for the Controlling Staff. He mentioned 
that Mahomedans and Hindu Sindis supply Foresters and Forest Guards; that Sub-Assistant 
Conservators are mainly recruited from the Sindi Amlah class, and that they do their work 
very fairly, hut are not men of sufficient education to he promoted to the Controlling Staff. 

Mr. Mahadev Ballal Nam 'Joslii, Schoolmaster, Poona, pointed out that the operation 
of the Resolution of 1879 is to open a door for the appointment of Europeans by allowing 
their employment when it is deemed necessary. He insisted that Natives have a right to 
complain that the examinations for ttie Controlling Staff are held in England. In answer 
to the objection that facilities for training do not exist in India, he argued that a knowledge 
of Indian Forestry is only acquired by the English candidates after they arrive in the country, 
and that, in like manner, Natives could obtain a preliminary knowledge of Forestry in India, 
and, having passed an examination in this country, might be sent to Germany or France to 
complete their training. He considered that it is the duty of the Government to establish 
institutions capable of imparting a theoretical knowledge of the sciences which are applied to 
Forestry. He admitted that the cost of a special institution might amount to R.78,000, but 
be maintained that this expenditure would not only be economical, but profitable; that Natives 
would be willing to pay for their education, and that, when it was seen that the employment 
of trained Foresters was remunerative, their services would be sought not only by Govern¬ 
ment, but by merchants, zemindars, and other large proprietors. 

The witness stated that he also wished to complain that no Native had as yet been appoint¬ 
ed to the grade of Assistant Conservator, although it had been observed that they had on 
occasions discharged the duties of those appointments with credit. He mentioned tht names 
of three Native Sub-Assistants who, he asserted, were deserving of promotion for this reason. 
He further complained that no less than thirteen Europeans had, since the date of the Reso¬ 
lution of 1879, been appointed to the grade of Assistant Conservator. He admitted that six 
of these appointments were of trained officers, and that he was unable to say whether the 
other persons appointed were or were not domiciled Europeans or Eurasians. But admitting 
that if they were Statutory Natives, the rule of 1879 had not been violated by their appoint¬ 
ment, he complained that they had superseded Native Sub-Assistants who were equally, if not 
better, qualified. 

Of the three Native gentlemen named by him, one was’Mr. Lachman Daji Joshi, the 
witness who had allowed that he was unacquainted with English; one had been on two occa. 
sions deputed to Native States, who had not renewed his engagement; and the third had died. 

The witness contended that appointments to the Assistant grade should be made alter¬ 
nately of Europeans trained in England and of Natives trained in the Sub-Assistant grade. 
He stated that the main objection to the appearance of Natives at a competitive examination 
in England is the expense entailed in proceeding thither; but he added that in the ease of some 
Natives there is also the caste difficulty, and lie insisted that no particular advantage is to be 
gained by requiring Natives to proceed to England. 

Mr. R. C. Wroughton, Deputy Conservator, mentioned that he had obtained his appoint¬ 
ment in 1869, when there were about one hundred candidates for eight vacancies, and that he 
had then been sent to France for training. He stated that he had had Native Sub-Assistants 
working under him, and that he could not say they did tlieir work satisfactorily; that some 
had been very inefficient and some moderately good; that the present Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vators are almost useless by reason of their want of training ; that they render a certain amount 
of aid in police matters and in maintaining discipline, but give him absolutely no professional 
assistance. He allowed that one Parsi from the Poona College of Science, who had not been 
forest-trained, but who was the best Native officer he had met, had rendered valuable assistance 
to the Divisional officer. He considered that the defect in the existing organization of the 
Department is that the educational standard is too low having regard to the technical know¬ 
ledge required. He considered that this is owing to the circumstance that the pay iu the lower 
grades is insufficient to attract meu of better education. 
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Forests. had been made to the staff of the Northern Circle in the Bombay Presidency, and that 

- with every addition to the staff, although the net revenue had been temporarily affected, it had 

Section I. speedily recovered, and that a considerable profit was the result. He insisted that only men 
trained in Europe should be admitted to the Controlling Staff; for although he allowed that an 
Englishman might without a special training administer a division without making very egre¬ 
gious blunders, he denied that he could initiate an improvement until he had obtained an 
insight into scientific principles by study and experience. In other words, the witness observed 
that the Government would have to pay for his special education at the expense of the forests 
in his charge instead of receiving him ready-trained at his own expense. In order to avoid the 
appointment of untrained men, Mr. Wroughton urged that a sufficient number of trained 
men should be sent out to take charge of divisions and to officiate in such appointments aB 
well as to provide a reserve of Assistants gaining experience in the peculiar conditions of 
Forest administration in the Presidency and a knowledge of the vernacular. Mr. Wroughton 
considered that the competition for the service had fallen off because the education is expen¬ 
sive, while the financial prospects offered are not large and the prizes few; because the 
Forest officers have been refused the concessions made to Engineer and Telegraph officers 
trained in England in the matter of pensions; and because the trained officers, on arrival in 
India, had found promotion blocked by the appointment locally of untrained men while they 
were undergoing their training. Mr. Wroughton stated that having attended the conference 
of Forest officers convened at Dehra Dun in 1886 to consider the arrangements of the Forest 
School there, he had been confirmed in the opinion that a satisfactory training could not be 
given at that institution for the higher grades. Confessing that he entertained a strong pre¬ 
judice in favor of the training of Forest officers on the Continent, he expressed himself doubt¬ 
ful as to the result of substituting for that system a training at Cooper's Hill. He admitted 
that Cooper's Hill furnished what a Continental training did not, namely, a healthy English 
moral and physical education, which, if Natives offered themselves for the service, would per¬ 
haps be more important than the technical training, but he contended that practical instruction 
in Forestry can only be given efficiently when it is possible for a Professor to illustrate on 
the spot each detail of a system of culture by examples of its application under varying condi¬ 
tions. While he allowed that he would prefer that Natives should be debarred from the 
appointments of Divisional officers, he maintained that there should be only one door of admis¬ 
sion to the Controlling grade, i.e., by competition in England. At the same time he was of 
opinion that only exceptional Natives would succeed in the competition, and that few such 
Natives would attempt to enter the Department if other openings presented themselves, inas¬ 
much as in it hard physical work is unavoidable. 

Mr. Wroughton recommended that no man, who had not gone through the course and 
successfully passed the final examination at Dehra Dun, should be appointed to the Sub- 
Assistant grade. He admitted that he entertained a strong prejudice in favor of Europeans 
as Sub-Assistants (possibly because his experience bad been limited to untrained men), and he 
considered the Europeans more active and less afraid of taking responsibility; but he insisted 
that both classes should be admitted only after going through the prescribed course at Dehra 
Dun, and, inasmuch as he would debar the Sub-Assistants from promotion to the Assistant 
grade, he pronounced it necessary that their prospects should be materially improved. He 
mentioned that at the conference at Debra Dun it had been unanimously agreed to. re¬ 
commend that the pay of Sub-Assistants should run up to at least B400. He asserted that 
the time has arrived when a larger number of these officers is required and greater ability on 
their part to render intelligent assistance to the District Forest officer. For the grades of 
Hangers and Foresters, who, he stated, in his circle are all Natives and mainly Hindus of hic-H 
caste, he recommended that a training at the Poona College should be insisted on as a qualifi¬ 
cation for promotion to any grade carrying a salary above B40, and that for the Forester 
grades there should be a qualifying examination following on a special vernacular course of 
instruction. He described the subordinates in his circle as being, when young, tolerably active 
and intelligent, but very imperfectly educated, unfitted by their caste rules for forest life, and 
rapidly succumbing to the hardships which their duties entailed on them. He also complained 
that they lack the moral influence of a superior education to enforce discipline among their 
subordinates and to command respect from their equals in other Departments. 

Mr. Wroughton also made certain recommendations with regard to the Office and Accounts 
establishments, which it is unnecessary to notice except in so far as be advocated the complete 
separation of the Office and Executive establishments. He described the lectures delivered by 
a Departmental officer at the Poona College of Science as being a mere sketch of the subjects 
with which the students would have to deal when their practical work commenced. He stated 
that he had known one man educated at that College who bad turned out an efficient Forest 
officer and done excellent work, but that another officer to whom Mr. Joshi bad referred as 
having been superseded was not an officer whom be would put in charge of a division. 

Mr. A. T. Shuttleworth, Conservator of Forests, stated that he had originally been 
appointed to the Indian Navy, and after that service had been abolished had joined the Forest 
Department. He expressed his preference for Europeans as Sub-Assistant Conservators because 
they are more inclined to an out-door life; but he admitted that he had had efficient men, 
both Natives and Europeans, serving under him, and he specially referred to Mr. MahajaD, 
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a Brahman, one of the gentlemen named by Mr. Joshi, as having been as good an Bombay, 
officer as he could desire to have. He stated that this gentleman, who had recently died, was 

unacquainted with English, and, though most efficient as a Sub-Assistant, had failed when _ 

placed in charge of a division. He attributed his failure to his ignorance of English and to Section I 
his lack of the necessary moral influence with Revenue officers. He mentioned that he had 
also had an excellent subordinate in the person of a Mahomedan from Ratnagiri, who had joined 
the Department on a salary of S8 and had risen at the time of his death to a post of R150. 

He added that he was not an educated man and could not have been promoted to the Controlling 
Staff, and that the two officers he had mentioned were the best who had served under him. He 
stated that he had received a few applications for employment in the Department from educated 
Natives—men who had taken the Engineer’s degree at the College of Science, Poona—and he 
instanced a Parsi and a Bengali, whom he described as excellent officers. He mentioned that 
many Natives had passed through the Forest class into the Ranger grade; but that as the 
entrance examination was competitive, only Brahmans succeeded and Mahomedans had not a 
chance; that those who thus entered the Department were as a rule weakly men, and that one 
or two had died. He admitted that it is to a certain extent a hardship on men in the Ranger 
grade that outsiders should be appointed directly to the post of Sub-Assistant Conservator; 
but he asserted that the men appointed directly to the Sub-Assistant grade are better educated 
than those who had entered the Ranger grade through the Forest School. He maintained 
that it is necessary to recruit for the Controlling Staff entirely in England, because he did not 
think it possible that a professional education could be given in India, and that, if an open 
competition were held in India, the men obtained would be inferior in physique to those 
recruited in England. He explained that in such a competition he believed that Brahmans 
only would be successful. He objected to the holding of preliminary examinations in India 
for a certain number of the appointments, and also to simultaneous examinations in England 
and in India. He gave as his reason that Forest officers should receive an education at a public 
school in England, inasmuch as they often have to hold their own against the Collector, Com¬ 
missioner, and even the Government. 

Looking to the advance which Natives had made in physique, he anticipated that the 
time would come when they would be competent to hold the highest posts in the Department. 

He mentioned that Natives object to serve in parts of the country at a distance from their homes, 
and that he had known promotion refused by a Native officer for this reason; and lastly, he 
stated that no Native officer of special merit had within his experience been superseded. 
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Section II— Letter from the Under Secretary, Bombay Government, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, and Note by the Departmental Member. 


Departmental Reports. 

From J. DeC. ATKINS, Esq., Under Secretary to Government of Bomby, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, to the President, Sub-Committee, Public Service Commission, dated Bombay 
Castle, 16th July 1887, No. 4522:— 

In reply to your letter, No. 256-Public, dated 30th March 1887,1 am directed to furnish, 
for the •information of the Public Service Sub-Committee, full particulars regarding the Forest 
Department in this Presidency under each of the heads noted in the letter. 


I .—The present regulations of the Department as to admission to the various grades and ranks 
of which it is composed, and to promotion therein , or if no such regulations exist, a 
statement of the principles by which the departmental or other authority invested with the 
duty is guided in making first appointments to, or promotions in, the Department. 

There are four distinct divisions of the staff of the Forest Department in this Presidency, 
viz., (1) Conservators, Deputy Conservators and Assistant Conservators, (2) Sub-Assistant 
Conservators, (3) Rangers, Foresters and Clerks, and (4) Forest Guards and Peons. 

2. Officers of the first two classes are Gazetted officers. Appointments to the 1st class 
are ordinarily given, under covenant with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, to candi¬ 
dates who have received a professional training, either under the regulations which may from 
time to time be laid down by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State or in such other manner as may 
be approved by him. When such candidates are not available to fill existing vacancies, the 
appointments are given, subject to the approval of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to Sub- 
Assistant Conservators of special merit and of not less than five years’ service in that class. 
These appointments are, as a rule, made to the 3rd or last grade of Assistant Conservators. 

Promotions, permanent and temporary, up to and including the 4th or last grade of 
Deputy Conservators, are regulated according to priority in passing the prescribed examinations 
in the Vernacular languages and in Land Revenue systems and Forest law. When once, how¬ 
ever, in that grade, officers are, as a general rule, arranged in the order of their standing in the 
Service (corresponding to the date of their Original appointment to the class of Assistant 
Conservators), the dates of passing the examinations in question being noted against each 
officer’s name for purposes of reference. Thereafter promotions, both permanent and tempor¬ 
ary, are regulated by the practical efficiency that officers have shown in the discharge of their 
duties. 

3. Appointments to the class of Sub-Assistant Conservators are made by His Excellency 
the Governor in Council, (1) from deserving members of the Subordinate Protective and Office 
establishments who have been recommended by the Conservators, (2) from students who have 
passed out of the College of Science, Poona, with the degree of L. C. E. and with BotaDy as 
one of their special subjects, on applications made by them, or (3) from other candidates, being 
the sons of officers, &c., who may be recommended to His Excellency the Governor’s patron¬ 
age. First appointments in this class are made to the 3rd or last grade, and the officers appoint¬ 
ed are required to pass an examination in the vernacular of the district in which they are 
serving and in Surveying, according to a prescribed standard, before they are confirmed in 
their appointments. Promotions to the 2nd or 1st grades of Sub-Assistant Conservators are 
regulated according to seniority. 

4. The regulations of the Department as to admission and promotions to the classes and 
grades of the subordinate establishments are— 

First—Forest Dangers on salaries of Rs. 50, 60, SO and 100 are appointed- 

ip) From the list of Foresters, promotion being given to deserving subordinates in 
that class, selection being regulated by seniority controlled by merit. 

(4) In rare and exceptional cases by the Conservator from candidates for employment 
in the Forest service. 
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Second—Foresters on salaries of Us. 20, 30 and 40 are appointed — Bombay. 

(а) From the list of Forest Guards, promotion being given to deserving subordinates in - 

that class. Forests. 

(б) From passed students of the Forest Glass of the College of Science, Poona. Sec. XI. 


(c) In rare and exceptional cases by the Conservator from candidates for employment in the 
Forest Service. 

Third — Forest Guards on salaries of Rs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15— 

Appointments and promotion to the 15 rupees grade are made by the Conservator of Forests. 
But in the lower grade, i.e., Rs. 12 and below, by Divisional Forest Officers. As a rule 
Forest Guards on Rs. 10 and upwards are men who can read and write. 

Fourth—Office Establishment, consists of two branches— 

(a) Clerks on salaries of Rs. 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 80 and 100. First appointments are 

given to qualified candidates who have to join on Rs. 15 and work their way up. 

(b) Peons on salaries of Rs. 7, 8, 9, 10 who are appointed by the head of each office. 

II.— The conditions of service in the Department in regard to pay, pension and furlough. 

The general rules regarding pay, pension and leave applicable to the body of Government 
servants in general are also applicable to the officers of the Forest Department exoept the officers 
specially trained in Europe under regulations made by the Secretary of State, or those especially 
admitted to the benefits of the more favorable leave rules by that authority who are entitled to 
leave under rule 1, section 1 (ml, chapter I of the Civil Leave Code, and to pension under section 
114, schedule B, chapter VII of the Civil Pension Code, 0th edition. 

III.— The technical requirements of the Department and the professional attainments essential for 

efficient service in its various branches. 

Gentlemen appointed to the Forest service m England have to undergo a professional educa¬ 
tion at Cooper’s Hill College. For efficient service in the Superior grades it is necessary that an 
officer should be of active habits, a good ridor and walker, and foud of a forest life, should have a 
knowledge of Forestry aud its allied sciences, should be acquainted with the habits of trees, be a 
good man of business, possess a knowledge of Surveying and have received a good education, 

2. The main technical requirement for service as Rangers aud Foresters is knowledge of 
Forestry and Surveying. The persons seeking employment in these classes should also be men of 
fair education with a knowledge of book-keeping, as they have to keep and render accounts. The 
institution in this Presidency, which supplies the instruction required for this class of officers, is the 
Forest class iu the College of Science at Poona to which are admitted matriculated students selected 
every year by the Conservators from their respective circles. The students are required to produce 
a certificate of physical fitness before they are admitted. The course of training through which thd 
students have to pass extends over two years and comprises the following subjects :— 

Mensuration, Trigonometry, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Field-work and Surveying, Botany 
and Forestry (both theoretical aud practical). 

3. Candidates for appointments of Clerks on the Office establishment are required to have 
matriculated or passed the Public Service examination. 

XV. _ The classes of the community who seek to be employed in the Department and the comparative 

capacity of each for rendering efficient service therein. 

It has beon stated above that the' Controlling staff is mostly recruited from men professionally 
trained iu England. All the professionally-trained officers serving in this Presidency are Europeans 
with the exception of one who is a Parsi. In the lower grades all classes of the community seek to 
be employed in the Department, and as far as Sub-Assistant Conservators go, they may be ranked as 
follows in regard to the comparative capacity of each class for rendering efficient service :— 

1. Europeans. I 3- Mahomedans. 

2. Eurasians and Parsis. | 4. Hindus. 

Hindus are as a rule better educated and of more acute intelligence than Mahomedans, judging 
from those who have joined the Forest Service, but their habits of life, their caste regulations and 
their physical powers do not fit them for performing as efficiently as Mahomedans the active "hard 
work required of, and of resisting successfully the malarial attacks encountered ordinarily by, an 
Indian Forest Officer in the superior grades in the performance of his duties. 

2. As regards the subordinate ranks, Hindus and Mahomedans principally compose the Protec¬ 
tive establishment. The rates of salaries given to Rangers and Foresters are not sufficiently high to 
attract Eurasians and Parsis. Mahomedans as a rule are a little ahead of Marathas in capacity for 
rendering efficient service in the protective establishments of the Forest Department, as being 
somewhat more intelligent, and both of those castes taken as separate classes are generally superior 
to Brahmans and Parbhus for out-door work iu forests, as the latter are hampered by their caste 
regulations and are more given to a sedentary life than one of hardihood and adventure, and are 
wanting in physique. But there have boeu a few Brahmans of active habits of life in the Forest 
Protective service, and whore such exceptions occur, their better education and superior intelligence 
make them especially valuable for important executive charges. 
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3. As regards office establishments, Brahmans make by far the best Clerks, forjdiey are very 
intelligent, their hand-writing i,s good, they are very quick at figures and are careful and have a 
retentive memory for standing orders and regulations. 


Note by the Departmental Member. 

The Department is divided into a Controlling, an Executive, and a Protective staff. 

2. The Controlling or Superior officers number twenty-nine, of whom three are Conservators 
on salaries of from Rs. 1,000 to 1,500 monthly, sixteen are Deputy Conservators on Rs. 550 to 
900, and ten are Assistants on from Rs. 250 to 450. 

3. Appointments to the Controlling or Superior staff are made— 

(a) By tho Secretary of State for India from duly-approved candidates who have won 

their nominations at an open competitive examination held in England and subse¬ 
quently passed successfully through a special course of training at home extending 
over 2 years and 2 months. 

(b) By direct appointment, made by Government in this country, of gentlemen of no parti¬ 

cular special qualifications. 

(c) By the promotion of officers from the grades of Sub-Assistant. 

4. The following shows tho proportion of trained to untrained officers at present serving i n the 
department :— 
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5. All the present officers of the Controlling or Superior staff are Europeans, except 
Mr. F. R. Desai who is a Farsi and one of the specially-trained officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India in England. 

6. Mr. Desai is uow a substantive 2nd-grade Deputy Conservator and Acting 1st. 

7. Candidates appointed direct in this country, or by promotion from the Sub-Assistant grades, 
are not required to qualify after appointment, except by passing a departmental examination 
in the ordinary rules and orders connected with tho Forest Department, an easy Survey examina¬ 
tion and an examination in one of the vernaculars of the district in which the officer is employed, 
according to tho higher standard. 

8. In the latter they have generally made some progress prior to appointment, and as 
priority in passing the departmental and vernacular examinations gives priority in promotion, 
there are several instances where the trained officers of the Department, specially prepared and 
sent out from homo by tho Sccuetary of State for India, havo been seriously superseded, thereby 
causing discontent and making tbe trained service unpopular. 

9. On the other hand, the trained officers appointed from home have first of all to win their 
nominations at an open competitive examination in England, and afterwards to undergo a special 
training extending over two years and two months, during which time their proficiency is tested by 
periodical examinations. They have afterwards, on arrival in this country, to pass the Departmental 
and vernacular examinations before they can hope for promotion. 

10. The limit of age for tho home-trained officers at the first examinations, at which nomina¬ 
tion is won, is from 17 to 21, and applicants must be natural-born British subjects aud uumarried up 
to arrival in India. 

11. The examination is open to Natives of Iudia being British-born subjects. 

12. Formerly the officers appointed from home were entirely trained in Germany and France, 
and of the officers so trained and sent to India, all that 1 have had the good fortune to be associated 
with during a long term of Forest service extending over 21 years are men the Department may 
be well proud of. 

13. Under recent arrangemonts, however, Cooper’s Hill College now finds all the instruction 
required in special subjects, and for the practical part of the course candidates pass tbe last four 
months in visiting some of the English and Continental forests where, under suitable supervision, 
they are able to gain a good insight into the principles of Forestry and the results of correct 
forest management continued over a long period of years. 

14. The annual charge for training at Cooper’s Hill College, including the cost of tours and 
practical instruction, is £180. 
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15. It will not be disputed, I think, that the present system of appointing untrained men 
direct in this country, or by promotion from the Sub-Assistant grades to the Controlling or Superior 
staff, is bad and no longer desirable, inasmuch as it does not give the best men for the money 
paid, or for the business of the Department either. 

16. When Forest conservancy was in its infancy the means justified the ways and there 
was excuse for theso appointments, but they are no longer excusable now that in Cooper's Hill 
College there is a fertile source from which to draw young men of the required attainments, and 
therefore present incumbents excepted, the Controlling staff should, in my opinion, be trained and 
recruited from that institution. 

17. Under the present mixed system men are appointed who have no qualifications whatever, 
and are put over the heads of men who have, aad who not unnaturally ask what is the good of being 
trained at considerable expense to themselves, as well as to Government, if training is not necessary. 

18. The system is certainly calculated to discourage men from competing for appointments to 
the home-course of training and, consequently, to lower the standard of exoollence of the controlling 
staff. 

19. Either training is necessary, or it is not necessary. In the former case by admitting 
untrained men, you give them appointments they are not fully competent to hold; and, in the latter 
case, by training men, you put them and the Government to a considerable and quite useless 
expense. 

20. Taking it for granted then that the Controlling staff should consist of men of the best 
professional attainments, I would point to Cooper’s Hill College as the only door for admission to 
the Controling staff of the Indian Forest Service. 

21. There should be no direct appointments in this country or by promotion from the Sub- 
Assistaut grades, and Europeans and Natives alike should enter through it. 

22. To the appointment of Natives to the highest grade of the Service, I can myself see no 
objection, so loug as they go through the course of training I have mentioned, possess the requisite 
health and physical fitness, and are of active habits. 

23. Natives of India it is true, and of the sedentary classes, Brahmans and Babus in particular, 
who distance all the other classes of Natives in education, are wanting much in that love of adven¬ 
ture and sport which distinguishes the European and draws him into the depths of the forests ; 
but there are many of them who can walk, ride and shoot well and with spirit, and I would like to see 
them take advantage of the high limit of age and prepare themselves for the Forest Service, like 
Mr. Desai in Sind and Mr. Fornande* under the Government of India have done. 

24. The age for admission might be extended to 22 years even for the open competitive exami¬ 
nation in England, if the Natives of India would thereby have a better chance ; but to secure men 
of good education and professional attainments, there should be no competitive examinations and 
training in this country for the Controlling staff. If there is, it will most undoubtedly act disaster- 
ously on the personnel of the Service. 

25. Lastly, I would desire to add that the existence of any difference between the pension 
and furlough rules of the trained Foreso-ofRcers and those of the Public Works and Telegraph 
Departments is keenly felt. Thoro is also felt a desire for the establishment of a Provident Fund, such 
as is available to the officers of the two departments named. It is scarcely fair to make such distinc¬ 
tions between officers of the same education and high training, and now that all are trained in the 
same college, it will be only good policy and justice to give the trained Forest Officers full equality iu 
matters of such vital interest. There is no doubt that, in consequence, the competition in England 
for the Forest appointments has greatly fallen off, and that this necessarily tends to lower the 
standard of excellence in candidates. 

26. The Executive Staff numbers fifty-three: thirteen are Sub-Assistants receiving monthly 
salaries of from Its. 150 to 200, and forty arc Forest Rangers on from lls. 50 to 100. Both classes 
receive lower salaries than the corresponding classes under the Government of India, and unless 
there is some good reason for it, salaries should in fairness be assimilated as near as possible 

27. Living is, if anything, more expensive on the Bombay side of India, and certainly the drud¬ 
gery of office aod the importance of haviug efficient men iu reasonable numbers to second the efforts 
of the Controlling staff to work the forests is not less here than on the other side of India. 

28. For Sub-Assistants, salaries might, I think, rise from Rs. 150 to 250, and for Forest Rangers 
from Rs 50 to 150. This would only bring them level with the same classes serving under the 
Government of India and prevent the reproach that greater favor is extended on one side of India 
than the other. 

29. The tochnical training of the Executive Staff is a very important matter. All candidates 
for this Staff should no doubt be trained, and the places high and low of the officers on the lists 
should be regulated by the place taken at the final examination. 

80. Dehra Dun has many advantages over the College of Science, Poona, inasmuch as it is 
surrounded by fine forests, and nothing but Forestry and cognate subjects are taught there. 

31- The Poona College of Science has turned out a few good men, and Conservators are per¬ 
mitted to send up a certain number of selected candidates annually to the Forest class formed there 
since 1879. 
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32. The Forest class at Poona extends over two years. The course of instruction pursued at the 
College is a good one. The weak point of the instruction is the practical part, which is not sufficiently 
attended to during the vacations and because the divisional officers find no time from their other 
duties. This is what makes Dehra Dun especially valuable, insomuch as there are competent 
offioers always attached to the College to attend to all parts of the course in and out of doors. 

33. In case it is not found possible to provide the practical part of an Executive officer s course, 
then perhaps it would be best to send all the Bombay candidates to Debra to be instructed there. 

34. Among the present Sub-Assistants there are some excellent and reliable men. 

35. They frequently bold charge of divisional offices for short periods when there are no 
officers of the Controlling staff available. 

36. In such capacity some have given satisfaction, but, on the whole, they are -not sufficiently 
active and are greatly wanting in weight or influence. 1 would not look with favor on Sub- 
Assistants holding divisional charges for longer periods than can be avoided. 

37. Lastly, as regards the Executive Staff, I would desire to say that it should be recr.uitod from 
pure Natives of India and Eurasiaus only, except where it is necessary to employ the services of 
a Mechanical Engineer for steam saw machinery such as there is in Kanara. 

38. The pav of the Protective Staff ranges from Rs. 7 to 40. They are all pure Natives of India 
with a few Eurasians in some of the higher grades of it. 

39. The Forester class of this Staff from Rs. 20 to 40 will be as often, if not oftoner, found in 
charge of a range as the Forest Ranger. It is a question then whether some technical training 
should not be required of the Forester class. It would cost too much money to have a I orest 
Ranger for every range. Just now and owing to the small number of the Forest Ranger class 
sanctioned, from four to five Foresters to one Ranger will be found in charge of ranges. 
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Sittings at Bombay. 


Witness No. I.—20 th July 1887. 

Examination of G. A. Hight, Esq., Acting 2nd-grade Deputy Conservator, Bijapur. 


The President. 

When did you enter the Department?—In 
1872, after'competition. There were eleven ap¬ 
pointments then vacant, for which there were 
seventy-five or eighty competitors. 

The competition now is very small P—Yes. I 
believe there were two competitors for each 
appointment last year. 

What do you cousider to he the cause of that ? — 
I think the Department is unpopular for various 
reasons, but especially in consequence of the low 
scale of pensions ; and 1 do not think the prizes are 
sufficiently attractive in the superior grades. 

Does not the scheme which has been accepted for 
the future constitution of the Department contem¬ 
plate the formation of a very large number of 
executive and a comparatively small number of 
controlling posts ?—1 do not know. I think the 
pensions are the chief drawback. 

Are not the rules regarding pensions the same 
as when you entered the Department P—Yes, but 
their sterling value is very different. 

Where did you receive your technical educa¬ 
tion ?—• In Germany, Hanover and Thuringhia, the 
Hartz Mountains, for two years and a half. When 
I first came to India I was six mouths in the 
Central Provinces, but the most of my service has 
been in the Bombay Presidency. When I first 

t 'oined the Department I had no separate charge, 
mt was put to learn the languages under my 
Divisional Officer. My first charge was that of 
Divisional Officer at Hydrabad, Bind. 

Is there any rule which requires j'oung men 
to take charge of a Range when they first join the 
Department ?—I do not know of any, but I think 
there ought to be such a rule. 

Have you worked with trained as well as un¬ 
trained men in India ?—Yes. 

Do you consider that a special forest training is 
necessary ?—Decidedly. 

Do you think a training in Europe is of any 
real advantage in practical Forestry ?—It is a very 
decided advantage. 

Have you any views to urge in connection with 
this Department ?—The following are my views 
regarding the constitution of' the Forest Depart¬ 
ment arid the training of officers {reads} :— 

If the Indian Government wish their forests 
to be administered in a scientific way, that is, 
in a way which will produce the highest rent of 
the soil, then some sort of trailing is unquestion¬ 
ably necessary. 

With regard to Cooper’s Hill: I have heard 
much about the excellent teaching at Cooper’s Hill 
College. But to my mind, training a Forester at 


Cooper’s Hill is very much like a man learning a 
foreign language in his own country and from his 
own countrymen. He may gain a certain ac¬ 
quaintance with its grammar and vocabulary, and 
commit to memory all the rules of its syntax, but 
know the language he never will and never does. 
He must go to the country, mix and converse 
with those who speak it, if he wishes to learn the 
language in such a way that may be of practical 
use to him. In just the same way is it impossible 
to learn Forestry excepting in the "forest, by watch- 
ing the trees themselves, living amongst them, 
so that every rule, every principle, learned in the 
study, may be at once observed, applied, and 
verified out of doors. At Cooper’s Hill there is no 
forest. All they can do is to teach certain rules 
by rote, and such teaching is in my opinion value¬ 
less. There may be forests in Scotland, but there 
is no Forestry. Sowing and planting could no 
doubt be studied with benefit in Scotland, but 
Forestry is unknown. 

Nor could this disadvantage be made good by 
visits to the < Continental forests. Such trips are 
no doubt very interesting, but I do not think that 
much solid knowledge is ever gained by a flying 
and hurried visit to any place. 

I myself was trained in Germany. The system 
in those days (1870—1872) had one great 
drawback, namely, that we were not properly 
looked after. Still I think we learned something, 
and’if only there had been a competent English¬ 
man to superintend our training, the system would 
have been as perfect as it could well be. And this 
is the system which I propose should be adopted 
for the future training of Forest officers. The 
Germans are quite the kind of people whom one 
could expect young Englishmen to get on with. 
They are splendid Foresters and have the gift of 
teaching in a very high degree, and moreover the 
German 1 oresters can, or could fifteen years ago, 
very well show most young Englishmen the way to 
walk and climb mountains ()nly there should be 
an English head, resident in Germany, who should 
be constantly with the young students and have 
entire charge of their training. This post, which I 
consider to be one of the highest importance, 
should only be given to a thoroughly competent 
person. On him more than on anything else 
the sucoess of the training would depend. He 
should be acquainted with Continental Forestry, 
and should have had long experience in India. 
A retired Indian Forest Officer in fact, and no 
other, would do. He would then be able to assist 
the young students in applying their German 
Forestry to Indian conditions, in pointing out 
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where the German principles hold good in India 
and where they require modification, and gene¬ 
rally directing their studies in sueh a manner as 
to render them useful in their Indian profession. 

The English students should not live in the 
family of an Oberforster as we did. They should 
he accredited to some Oberforster who would give 
them every help, but for board and lodging they 
should shift for themselves. And they should 
keep a “ coach,” i.e., a young German Forester who 
has just passed his examinations, and who would 
he very glad to teaoh them for very trifling pay. 
This is the very best kind of forest instruction 
that can be had in Germany. As the Oberforster’s 
fees would also be small and living very cheap, 
the expense of the training might be reduced 
very much below what it was iu my time. 

I have heard it objected that Continental 
conditions being so very different from those of 
India, professional knowledge gained in Europe 
must be worth very little in India. This is not 
my opinion. No doubt the conditions are in many 
respects very different, but they are realty much 
more alike than appears at first sight, and any 
Indian Forest Officer going to Germany could not 
fail to notice how very similar are the questions 
which oocupy German Foresters to those with 
which he has been acoustomed to deal,—allowance, 
of course, being made for the more advanced state 
of forest conservancy in that country. 

Having no practical acquaintance with the 
French system, I cannot speak with any confidence 
about it, but from all I have heard, I should think 
it in some respects inferior to what the German 
training might become under proper supervision. 

To the question, whether an introduction of 
the Native element into the higher grades of the 
Service is admissible, I answer most emphatically, 
no. I conceive that in choosing its servants, 
Government will always look for those who will 
perform the duties required of them most effi¬ 
ciently, and that any talk about equality of rights, 
about Natives enjoying the same privileges as 
the English and the like, is out of place, and 
rests upon a misconception of the nature and 
objects of a publio service. It is no part o£ the 
duty of Government to provide employment for 
its subjects, nor are the public, services there for 
that purpose, but solely for carrying on the ad¬ 
ministration of the affairs of the State. The 
principle of self-interest will therefore induce 
Government to employ Natives and Europeans 
in the posts which they are respectively best 
fitted to occupy. Whatever may be the case in 
other services, I am most strongly of opinion that 
to appoint a Native a Divisional Forest Officer is a 
very unwise proceeding. I do not even think that 
a Native of India should be admitted upon equal 
terms with Englishmen to the examinations, 
because they are as a class deficient in some of 
the most important qualities which go to make 
a good Forest Officer. I may be pardoned for 
saying that I feel very strongly the importance 
of the position of a Forest Officer, and the in¬ 
fluence, for good or for bad, which he is able to 
exercise in his district. Each of us has under 
him a large number of subordinates spread about 
all over the district in close contact with the 
ryots, and armed with a very considerable amount 
of power, and we all know, only too well, the 


mischief which may be worked by an unscrupulous 
Guard. To manage them property and keep 
them in hand is perhaps the most difficult part 
of a Forest Officer’s work, and, to perform it suc¬ 
cessfully, firmness, judgment and tact are most 
essential. These are just the qualities which a 
Native rarely possesses. .Natives are soft and 
gullible, unwilling to act decisively, or to under¬ 
take responsibility, can never maintain discipline, 
and wherever I have known a district in charge 
of a Native, there the guards have had it all their 
owu way, often with very disastrous results. 
The Natives feel it themselves, and far prefer to 
have a “ sahib ” over them, than to be under their 
own countrymen. In this respect the Forest De¬ 
partment holds a somewhat similar position to the 
Police. 

One more point I should like to mention. The 
system of recruiting the Department by train¬ 
ing men in Europe, and also appointing men out 
here to the same posts, is to be deprecated. One or 
the other system should be adopted and adhered, 
to. It can logically be argued, if untrained 
men can do the work equally well, then why train 
any ? I will assume it, however, to be admitted 
that professional training is necessary; that a man 
who has gained his appointment simply through 
interest, and possesses no knowledge of his pro¬ 
fession, will not on an average make as efficient 
a Forester as one who has been property trained 
to it. If this is true, then it follows that every 
untrained officer who is appointed tends to lower 
the efficiency of the Department. Moreover it is 
unjust to those who have spent some three of the 
best years of their lives, and have cost their parents 
a considerable sum of money, in order that they 
might qualify themselves for their profession, to 
come to India and find others, who commenced 
life at the same time or later than they did, be¬ 
come their seniors in the Service, because these did 
without the professional training which they 
themselves thought it necessary to undergo. 

It remains for me to say in what I think 
that the professional training of a Forest Officer 
should consist. 

In the first place, of course, he should study the 
whole science of Forestry, of which the different 
branches are :— 

(1) Sylviculture, or the science of the forma¬ 

tion and treatment of forests, including 

sowing and planting. 

(2) Forest Utilization. 

(3) Forest Organisation, including valuation, 

(4) The Science of Soils and forest climato* 

lo gy- 

The auxiliary sciences in order of their import¬ 
ance are— 

(5) Forest Jurisprudence, and the theory of 

Indian land tenure. 

(6) The elements of Political Economy. 

( 7 ) Land Surveying, 

(8) Geology. 

(9) Botany. 

(10) Chemistry. 

( 11 ) Zoology, Entomology, Sfc. 

'The first seven of these should be compul¬ 
sory, Nos. 1—4 being, of course, thoroughly 
mastered from beginning to end, as constituting 
more particularly the professional knowledge of a 
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forest. Of N os. 5, 6 and 7 a special curriculum 
should be gone through adapted to the purpose 
required- The four last are of less importance, and 
would not generally have much bearing upon the 
practical work of a Forester. Still it is desirable 
that all should know first the elements of the 
natural sciences; but of these, I would rather 
encourage individuals to make specialities than 
insist upon all being thoroughly versed in them. 
'Though I have said that they have little practical 
bearing on a Forester’s work, still, I think that a 
good Geologist or a good Botanist, now. and then 
iu the Department, may turn his knowledge to 
excellent account, and if he has any talent for 
original research will, in the Indian Forest Depart¬ 
ment, have a splendid opportunity of distinguish¬ 
ing himself Therefore I think that the study of 
the higher branches of these subjects should be 
reserved to those who display a special aptitude or 
liking for them. 

The Indian languages should be left for the 
young officers to learn after they have come to 
India. 'To learn them at home, even if there 
were any one competent to teach them, would be 
waste of time. The languages are soon enough 
picked up in the country. 

Subordinate Staff. 

On this subject I speak with much greater 
diffidence than on that of the Superior staff. It 
is indeed difficult to answer the question, where 
good Foresters are to be obtained. Nor have I 
any acquaintance whatever with the method of 
training pm-sued at Dobra Dun, so that I am 
unable to say whether it would be capable of 
turning out good subordinates for this Presidency. 
Amongst this class of servants, it is not know¬ 
ledge so much that is wanted, as honesty and 
general capacity, and these I am afraid no system 
of training is likely to confer. 

The charge of a Forester consists of a “ Range ” 
generally coincident with a revenue taluka. Some 
of those talukas contain extensive forests of the 
most valuable kind, whioh we are now commencing 
to organize so that they may be treated scienti¬ 
fically. 

In others, again, nothing is to be found but scrub 
jungle, in which no operations but of the simplest 
kind—protection from catf-le and a little rough 
sowing perhaps—will be undertaken for a very long 
time yet. In ranges of the first kind, Foresters 
with a certain amount of knowledge of their work 
would be very valuable, and well worth paying 
for. The other less important charges could be 
held by men promoted from the rank of guards. 
A distinction of this kind, I think, ought to be 
adopted, with trained and untrained men holding 
different charges, though where the former are to 
receive their training is a question on which I do 
not at present feci competent to express an opinion. 

I have been very much struck with the great 
similarity in the character and work of Indian 
and German forests, especially in small matters of 
detail, such as the protecting the forests from petty 
thefts and the preservation of village rights. 

The P resident. 

Is there any great difference in the Sylvicul¬ 
ture ?—There is; the Germans are very much 
more advanced in Sylviculture. 


Does not the olimate of India cause considerable 
variations in the habits of trees ?—Yes. The 
most important thing we learned in Germany 
was forest organization, which is only just being 
introduced into the Bombay Presidency. In my 
remarks about Natives, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I refer solely to the Natives I have 
met as Forest Officers. 

Lieut.-Colonel Peyton. 

You have no objection to the employment of 
Natives who have gone through a course of Forestry 
in Europe ?—I do not think a course of study at 
home would make any difference. My objection 
to Natives, even those who have been trained in 
Europe, is, that they do not maintain discipline. 

The President. 

Have you had much experience of Natives ?— 
I have on several occasions taken over charge of 
divisions from Natives. 

The instances are very fow of Natives in the 
Forest Department having been educated in 
Europe ?— Yes. My remarks as to the necessity 
of maintaining discipline are made with reference 
to our Forest Guards; because I know that directly 
you relax the reins over them, they commence 
swindling,cheating and extortion; the poorer classes 
are entirely in their power, and it is incredible the 
amount of mischief even one Guard can do, and 
does do, if he is not kept in hand. Keeping the 
Forest Guards in order is the most difficult part 
of our work. 

Are you aware that one of the best Superin¬ 
tendents of Police in the Punjab is an Afghan, 
and that Natives are employed in the Salt Depart¬ 
ment, where there are very largo peon establish¬ 
ments under their control, with great opportunities 
for extortion p—I do not say there are no excep¬ 
tions here and there ; my remarks are entirely 
confined to Natives I have met in the Forest 
Department. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin. 

Are these complaints of extortion by Forest 
Guards, as a ride, well founded ?—In some cases, 
there can be no doubt that they are. We prosecute 
men ourselves very frequently. 

Are there many Native Deputy Conservators? 
—-All the Deputy Conservators except one are 
Europeans in this Presidency, all the Assistants 
are Europeans ; some Sub-Assistants in charge of 
divisions have been Natives. 

How is it then there is so much extortion, if you 
say the remedy for it is the appointment of 
Europeans to the superior appointments ?—I do 
not in the least mean to say that there is no extor¬ 
tion committed under European supervision, but 
I say that a European is better able to keep down 
such offences than a Native. 

You are speaking from your personal know¬ 
ledge ?—Yes. 

The President. 

You say you have had some Native Sub-Assistant 
Conservators in divisional charge?—Yes. 

How did they do their work?—I knew one 
man, and I may say I was astonished at the want 
of discipline all through his district. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin, 

He was not a trained man ?—No, 
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Nor very highly educated ?—His education, 
was restricted, no douht. 

Do your remarks apply to Natives who have 
passed through the competition in England and 
received a European training P—Yes. I do not 
see how a European training will give them 
those particular qualifications of tact, firmness, 
decision, nor enable them to gain tho confidence 
of their subordinates. 

Have you heard of the doings of Native 
officers in independent charge of outposts in 
Burma ?—Yes, and I am speaking according to 
my own experience and do not wish you to think 
I am speaking hastily; because my remarks have 
been thoroughly considered. 

Have you been in other parts of India than 
Bombay P—Yes, in the Central Provinces six 
years, and five years in Sind. 

Your remarks have reference to Natives of the 
Bombay Presidency only ?—Yes. 

Why do not Germans come forward for em¬ 
ployment in the Indian Forest Department ?— 
Two or three German gentlemen friends of mine 
have expressed a wish to enter the Depart¬ 
ment ; but there was always the drawback that 
they would be obliged to become naturalized 
British subjects. 

If that difficulty were removed, should we, 
do you think, be able to get thoroughly-trained 
Forest Officers from Germany ?—Wo should, no 
doubt, but whether they would be equal to main¬ 
taining discipline I cannot say. 

Are Germans also deficient in those qualities 
which are necessary for maintaining discipline ?— 
I feel a doubt in my mind. You see they have 
not been tried. 

Do not those Germans who adopt Forestry as 
a profession belong to the class of gentlemen ?— 
Certainly. The Forest service in Germany ranks 
next, in social consideration, to tho Army, and 
the men who join it are, as a rule, cadets of noble 
families, the Adel class 

Would it be practicable to have a training 
institution in India for intending Foresters ?—I do 
not feel quite competent to speak. I have not 
been to Dehra Dun, nor seen the system pursued 
in the school there. 

Would it be possible to have suoh an institu¬ 
tion in India for the training of the subordinate 
members of the Forest Service ?—Yes. 

Are the qualifications you have mentioned 
necessary for the subordinate, as well as the 
higher officers of the Service?—They ure espe¬ 


cially neoessary for the holders of the higher 
divisional charges. 

Up to what grade would you train men in 
India?—Up to the grade of Forest Ranger. 

What is the pay of a Ranger ?—Rs. 50 to 100. 

You do not consider it would be practicable to 
attempt to train men in India for posts higher 
than Ranger?—No. 

Your reason being that Natives are not fit for 
controlling posts. Have you any other reason P 
—In the first place, we should require a pro¬ 
perly-managed forest in which to show them 
Forestry. Forestry is still in its infancy in India, 
and we have no one who could impart the 
necessary instruction. We have among us trained 
practical Foresters, but no Professors. 

Hr. Nulkar. 

Could not Germans be induced by moderate 
salaries to come out and teach ?—No doubt, they 
would make excellent teachers. 

And the objection they have to becoming natur¬ 
alized need not apply?—No. But in the first 
place they would have to learn English, and I 
have never known a German Forester yet who 
knew a word of English. 

You say it is no part of the duty of Government 
to find employment for its subjects. Do you call 
Natives of India subjects to distinguish them from 
Europeans ? -1 do not. 

Do not all civilized Governments at the present 
day consider it their duty to open institutions for 
giving instruction to their subjects in all branches 
of knowledge ?—To give ‘facilities for education, 
certainly. 

Is it not the duty of the Indian Government to 
provide proper schools for teaching Natives of India 
Forestry ?—It is a question of self-interest, not of 
duty. I think it would be very useful if they 
taught Forestry in all their schools without refer¬ 
ence to employment in the Forest Department. 

Are you quite sure that in districts in wliich 
almost all the higher appointments are held by 
Europeans, tbe Forest Guards are any better as 
regards morality?—Generally I think they are._ 

Have you not heard of officers in certain dis¬ 
tricts being given to wholesale corruption while 
under the supervision of a European ?—I should be 
sorry to speak for tho honesty of my own Guards. 
I could instance such a case myself, a very bad 
one, in the Colaba district iii*1875. 


Witness No. II.—20//* July 1887. 


W. A. Talbot, Examination of W. A. Talbot, Esq., Deputy Conservator, Kanara N. Division. 

Etq. 


The President. 

When did you enter the Department ?—I passed 
for the Department in 1873, and came to India 
in 1876. I had 25 competitors with me for two 
vacancies. I received my technical training at 
Nancy, where I was for two years and nine months. 
After that I was for some time at Kew, studying 


Economic Botany, and was then sent to Chatham 
in connection with timber sorting. 

I believe you have connected yourself with the 
literature of Botany since you came to India‘P— 
I have worked at Botany and been in correspon¬ 
dence with Botanists. When I first arrived in 
India I was posted to Thana and afterwards to 
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Khandesh, and for nine months I was attached to a 
Forest Officer, learning the language. I was then 
given charge of the Kolaba district. 

Have you seen much of the working of Native 
Foresters P—I have had a number of Foresters 
under me. 

And Native Sub-Assistants ?—One. 

How did they do their work ?—Very well. 

Do you think they were fit for promotion ?—I 
have only had one Native Sub-Assistant under me. 
He did his work very well, but I do not think he 
had sufficient education, or was the class of man 
whom you could put in charge of an important 
Division for any length of time. He sometimes 
took charge of a Division when officers went on 
leave. 

Do you consider a training in Europe necessary 
for an officer in the Controlling grade ?—Absolu¬ 
tely neoessary. 

Do you think it impossible to obtain such a train¬ 
ing in India as would fit a man who has got a taste 
for Forestry for such posts ?—Quite impossible at 
present. 

The Forest Department of this Presidency was 
first set on foot in 1807 ?—Yes. 

Forest organization is even now very much in 
its infancy in India?—Yes. 

Have we any forests to which we could point as 
having arrived at the stage which would exhibit 
all the advantages of a systemised Forestry ; for 
instance, a forest district where you could point to 
a succession of planted areas?—Foresters do not 
plant. Planting is not now considered good Fores¬ 
try. That is the difference between the French 
and German systems. The Gormans cut down 
large areas and replant; whereas the Frenoh only 
trust to blanks and natural regeneration. 

Ha3 any forest in India yet arrived at such a 
stage that- you could exhibit in it the lessons of 
practical Forestry?—Not in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

You have several Native subordinates and 
Bangers ?—Yes. 

Are they good men ?—I have some excellent 
men among them. They are capital men for 
Rangers’ work, quite trustworthy and honest as 
far as I have found them, but they do not know 
English. One is a Mussalmau Iuamdar. He 
is a high class man—a Syad. 

Do you know how it is that the number of 
competitors at home for appointments in the 
Department has so much fallen off ?—There are 
several reasons, one being that a great number of 
the appointments are given away out here—a faot 
which has come to be known in England. Cases 
have beeu known of gentlemen, who had succeeded 
in the examination at home and gone to study 
at Nancy, finding, when they came to ludia, that 
candidates who had failed in the same examination 
were holding appointments in the Department. 

Have you anything to odd?—I have put my 
views in the form of a note which I will road with 
your permission ( reads ). 

Untrained officers are appointed in this country 
for no special qualifications, often forthe reason that 
the supply of trained men was not sufficient to fill 
existing vacancies. No appointments of this olass 
have been made for five or six years. 


Another olass from which the Superior staff has 
been recruited consists of deserving Sub-Assistants 
promoted from that grade to the grade of Assistant 
Conservator. This class of officers have invariably 
been Europeans, no Natives having entered into 
the Controlling staff by this gate. 

As the forests in the Bombay Presidency are 
exceedingly valuable, it stands to reason that only 
the best men should he entrusted with the working 
of them, and as trained men, by reason of their 
training, must be superior to untrained men, their 
other qualifications being similar, I would propose 
that only Europeans or N atives trained in Europe, 
on the Continent, or in England, should he 
appointed to the Superior staff. Promotion from 
the grade of Sub-Assistant causes considerable 
discontent, and it cannot he contended, I think, 
that Europeans or Natives appointed in this 
country have the same technical knowledge as 
passed and trained men from home. Natives 
appointed to the grade of Ranger from the Poona 
School of Science have, no doubt, a Strong desire to 
enter the Superior staff after passing through the 
grades of the Sub-Assistants, hut 1 am of opinion 
that, putting aside the fact of their being Natives 
of this country — which, of oourse, should he no 
bar to their employment—they are not sufficiently 
well educated to work satisfactorily the responsible 
charge of a divisional Forest Officer. 

If Natives want to enter the Superior staff, they 
ought to go home, pass the examination, which is 
by no moans very difficult, and receive the neces¬ 
sary training. The great bar against Natives 
entering the Service by this gate is, no doubt, the 
expense of education; the Natives of this country 
ore however more favorably situated in this respect 
than Europeans, the education received in India 
being muoh oheaper than a similar education 
received in Europe. After passing the examination 
for the Forest Department, the expense of training 
at Cooper’s Hill is considerable and no doubt deters 
many young Englishmen from competing, the 
number of candidates being very limited. The 
year before last only twenty competitors appeared 
f<3r ten appointments. 

Natives make excellent Rangers and Foresters, 
and it is only fair, I think, that they should be 
allowed to look forward to entering the grade of 
Sub-Assistant, which is now practically closed 
since the appointment of men from the Poona 
Science School direct to the higher grades of Ran¬ 
gers, or to be Sub-Assistants. A Ranger who baa 
risen from the lower grades naturally feels slighted 
on being passed over by a youth directly appointed 
from Poona. I do not for a moment contend that 
an untrained Ranger is better than a trained one ; 
I would only wish to point out that hardship to 
old and proved Rangers does exist by the present 
system of recruitment. 

I am of opinion that only Natives should be 
appointed to the Executive staff, and that the 
appointments should be graded from 50 rupees to 
200 rupees per month, and be all open equally to 
the existing Staff and to the future trained Exe¬ 
cutive staff from whatever college they maj^oome. 
As a great deal of the working of the forests rest 
directly on the shoulders of the Rangers, the claims 
of this class of Native subordinates cannot be too 
seriously considered. 
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Witness No. III.—26 th July 1887. 

Examination of Lachman Daji Joshi, 2nd-grade Sub-Assistant Conservator, Satara 

(examined in Mahratti). 


Mr. Nulkar. 

I became Sheristadar in the Conservator’s office in 
1865. I served in that office nearly thirteen years 
and then was promoted to third grade of Sub-Assis¬ 
tants in 1878. I served in that grade five 3 -ears in 
theThana district until I was transferred to Khand- 
esh in 1883 and promoted to the second grade in 
1884. I have just been transferred to Satara. 

I wish to say that Native Sub-Assistants ought 
to be eligible for piromotion to Assistant Conser¬ 
vatorships. The Forest Code provides that after 
five years’ servico Sub-Assistants may be promoted 
to Assistant Conservatorships without examination. 
'They have to pass departmental examination be¬ 
fore they can be promoted higher. I had not to 
pass an examination when I was first appointed 
Sub-Assistant. European Sub-Assistants are pro¬ 
moted to Assistantships in a. 3 -ear or two. They 
have not been trained in England, but are appoint¬ 
ed under the same circumstances as we are. 

Since my appointment in 1878 to the Sub-Assist¬ 
ant grade, four Europeans have been admitted into 
the Department and appointed to that grade 
without examination. They have since all been 
appointed either permanently or to act in the con¬ 
trolling grade. Mr. Clabby, Mr. R. M. Ryan, and 
Mr. Hornidgo were among them. After their 
appointment to the Department, they had to pass 
the Departmental Examination. The subjects of 
that examination are, the rules of the Forest 
Department, Land Revenue Code, Surveying, and 
the Vernacular of the district. I am not aware 
whether persons appointed to the Assistant grade 
have to pass in Forestry, but though the 3 ’ may 
not pass an examination in Forestry, they do 
not find it difficidt to carry on their duties as 
Foresters. 

(Col. Peyton here observed that the necessity of 
a Forest training was becoming day by da 3 - more 
apparent; that Government would not havo 
appointed any of tho gentlemen’named by tho 
witness if it had not been that the Department 
was at the time very shorthanded). 

Witness :—The four gentlemen I have named had 
not previously served as Rangers. I do not know 


what Mr. Clabby was before he entered the 
Department. They entered the Forest Depart¬ 
ment as Sub-Assistants. I am unable to say how 
long they have served in tho Forest Department. 
They knew the vernaculars. Officers in the Con¬ 
trolling staff must know English. Officers in 
charge of Divisions may have European Sub- 
Assistants under them. Men recruited for the 
Department in England are either attached to the 
office of the Conservator or to an experienced 
Divisional Officer, who may Jbe an Assistant Conser¬ 
vator, to learn their duties. There are seven Sub- 
Assistantships in the Northern Division, of which 
four are held by Natives; ono of them has served in 
that grade twenty 3 r ears, two for nine years, and 
tho fourth seven or eight years. One of them has 
served in two Native States—Baroda and Kohla- 
pur— -as head of the Forest Department there. I do 
not know exactly why he reverted to British service. 
I know ho was prosecuted, but the charges were 
not proved against him. 

Mr. Fernandez. 

An officer in divisional charge must have an 
acquaintance with English, as he has to keep 
accounts and carry on correspondence in English. 
Those Sub-Assistants who are not .acquainted 
with English are not fit for divisional charge. 
An Assistant Conservator not in charge of a 
Division, but simply doing forest work, need not 
know English. There is one European Sub- 
Assistant at present who is not in divisional 
charge, but doing forest work simply. I am not 
acquainted with English myself. I admit that 
no Sub-Assistant can expect to be promoted to an 
Assistantship unless he knows English. 1 am 
aware there is a Forest School at Delira Dud to 
which Natives may be sent. The fact is well 
known in the Department. I know that officers 
in the Department or probationers are sent there, 
and that the pupils who are in service receive their 
pay and the probationers an allowance. I am 
not aware that any Native of this Presidency 
has applied for admission to the School. 


Witness No. IV.—26/7< July 1887. 

Examination of Framji R. Desai, Esq., Acting Deputy Conservator of Forests, Jerruck, Sind. 


The President. 

I am a Parsi: I was born in India and educated 
in England. I went to England when 1 was 
ten years old. I was studying for the Civil 
Service when five appointments were advertised 
by thJSecretary of State. That was the first occa¬ 
sion on which appointments in this Department 
were advertised. I resolved to try for admission to 
this Department and accordingly presented myself 
at the preli min ary examination, and was the third 


of four successful candidates. I received most of 
my forest training at Nancy after having been 
eight months at Hagenau, in Alsace, learning 
practical work. I was two years at Nancy. 
During the winter there, we had our theoretical 
course, and in the spring our practical course. The 
practical course involved visiting forests and apply¬ 
ing the theoretical knowledge we had gained in 
tho winter. We were required to pass half-yearly 
examinations similar to those passed by the French 
officers. On the conclusion of my term of in. 
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etruction at Nancy, I went to England, signed' my 
covenant with, the Secretary of State on the 1st 
October 1869, and was sent out to India and 
osted to Sind, where I have been ever since, and 
am now acting as Deputy Conservator of forests 
in charge of a Division. 

What is the extent of your Division ?—One 
hundred and twelve square miles. 

Is it thickly forested ?—It is very fairly under 
forest. I have a portion of the Hyderabad 
Collectorate under me, but the rest of my charge is 
in the Karachi Collectorate. 

Is it neoossary to continue for the present to 
recruit the Controlling grades of this Department 
in England ?—Certainly ; first of all, because we 
have not the means of educating men for the 
Department ; we have not the material nor the 
men to teach them. By material I mean we 
have not forests ; we could not possibly take men 
intended for the Controlling grades into the forests 
here, where they could not learn what we learned 
at Nancy. Nor have we men who have made 
specialities of the several branches of Forestry. 
Our officers have charge of such large districts 
that they have not had. leisure to devote them¬ 
selves to special study in connection with the 
different branches of Forestry. 

Have you had many Natives under you ?—Only 
Mahometans and Hindu Sindis, and all in the 
subordinate grades—Foresters, Forest Guards and 
Hangers ; no Sub-Assistants. 

The Forest Guards are recruited as a rule from 
the class which supplies the police of the coun¬ 
try P—In Sind we get a better class of Natives as a 
rule than the police for Forest Guards. 

Their duties are simply protective P—Quite. 

What class of men do you get us Hangers ?— 
The Sindi Amlah class ; we have only had one 
Mahomedan Ranger. 

How do they do their work P—Very fairly for 
men of their education. 

Are they sufficiently good to be promoted to 
the Executive and Controlling staffs ?—Certainly 
not. Their education is uot sufficient. 

Have you had any men under you who were 
trained at the Forest School at Debra ?—No. 

Do any men in your division apply to be sent 
to the Sohooi ?—No. 

Do the Hangers know English ?—Not one in 
my division. ‘ In the whole of Sind there may be 
one who knows it, but he has been a Sheristadar 
and was transferred to the Department. 

You do not consider it practicable at present to 
educato for the Controlling grades in India ?—No. 
We have no forests or organization. 

Then it would be useless to increase teaching 
staff at the School at Debra to enable it to prepare 
offioers for the upper grades ?—Certainly. I 
would not send men to Debra to bo trained for 
the Controlling grades. 

Because of the absence of forests ?—Yes; forests 
requisite for training. 

How many appointments are made to the 
Controlling staff every year ?—I do uot know. 

Will you kindly explain to us what are your 
duties which require a high education in Forestry. 
What have you to do in your Division?—It 
is not what I have to do, hut what I may be 
called upon to do. I might be put into a district 
in which my training would be of no practical 


use to me. But to give an instanoe : in Sind one 
of the duties I have to do is to - make a working 
plan. 

What is that?—To describe a working plan 
in detail would require a whole volume, but I 
will give you the effect of a working plan. It 
is to so arrange the operations in each forest as 
to sustain the yield of the forest without deteri¬ 
orating the forest ; that is to say, to try and 
get a sustained revenue out of it. This re¬ 
quires a number of calculations on the different 
classes of trees and soils, to find out whether 
one block of forests is to be treated in two 
different ways or under one entire treatment. 
The object of the working plan is to keep the 
forests in the best possible condition, and, without 
destroying its capital, to get a yearly income out 
of it. An untrained man, if a contractor came 
to him and said, “ I want 12,000 logs,” would 
be tempted to go in for getting a large return, 
and would not think twice about supplying the 
timber; and as a rule it is untrained men that 
have charge of divisions in Sind, so far as my 
experience goes. 

Have you found that untrained men have 
allowed the forests to go to waste ?—I do not Bay 
that. 

Have you seen instances of what you described ? 
—I have seen a Native of Sind, who was only a 
Head Clerk, put into a division because there was 
a paucity of officers. I am now in charge of 
the same Division. 

You think the forest deteriorated when the 
officer you mention was in charge P—The forest 
would certainly be in a better condition if he had 
not been there. There are different branches of 
Forestry. For instance, I do not think there is a 
man in India who could teach Entomology, that 
is, the different kinds of insects whioh attack 
different kinds of trees. I know of no one here 
who has made a special study of it. 

Are you acquainted with the present rules of 
the Department for admission to Cooper’s Hill P— 
No. 

I believe that now, instead of educating men 
for this Department in France and Germany, 
they are educated at Cooper’s Hill ?—1 have 
been told that'at the end of their theoretical 
course, they are sent to France and Germany for 
six months. 

Do you think the practical training given now- 
a-days is so good as it was when men under¬ 
went their course of stud}' in French and Ger¬ 
man schools P—I would have preferred the old 
system. 

Are you aware whether there is now a condi¬ 
tion that no man can be a candidate for this 
Department through Cooper’s Hill who is a 
married man P—I know there is such a rule. 

And that candidates are liable to forfeit their 
appointments if they marry before they come 
out to India P—Yes. 

That is a rule which would debar Native gentle¬ 
men from entering the Department at all ?—Yes. 

Have any Native gentlemen besides you and 
Mr. Fernandez presented themselves at the com¬ 
petitive examination in England for appointments 
in this Department ?—I do not know any who 
have done so. 
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Do you know whether the members of the 
Controlling staff are being reduced every year in 
this Department ?—No. 

Has the number of the Executive staff been 
largely increased ?—Yes. 

Is it proposed still further to increase it ?— 

Yes and it is necessary. I have 112 square miles 
to look after and only three liangers. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbndin. 

When you say there are no means of training 
men for the Department in India, what do you 
mean?—We want organized forests and regular 
working plans in which you can give officers 
instruction. These things do not exist at present; 
we arc only making them. 

What do you mean by a working plan; will you 
kindly explain a little more fully ?—To explain a 
working plan in detail would, as 1 have said, require 
a volume ; but, endeavouring to be as explicit as I 
can, I would say that my first duty in making 
a working plan would be to acquaint myself with 
the whole foresj, and divide my forest into com¬ 
partments or blocks according to the kind of trees 
that are growing there. I would then ascertain 
what was the yearly growth in that particular 
locality, and ascertain the growth of each species 
of tree. I am now talking of a normal working 
lan. It depends on the area I had to work whether 

would apply the knowledge I have obtained or 
work on a different basis altogether. For instance, 
in Sind I should divide my blocks into compart¬ 
ments of threo square miles, because they coppice 
very well in Sind. By coppicing I mean the 
regeneration of forests from stumps, and not from 
seeds. You divide your area so as to get easy 
observation of.the sections, and you make these 
sections according to the variety of your trees. 

You have first to determine with regard to 
every tree how you can get it to multiply its 
speoies ?—Yes. 

What other branches of Forestry is it impossible 
to teach in India ?—Natural Science applied to 
Forestry. For instance, the Botany that is taught 
at Nancy. We are taught all the sciences there, 
Botany, Geology, Zoology, Mineralogy, and how 
to apply them to- our special work. 

Could not that be done in India ?—No. There 
are no masters. 

Would the Botany taught in Europe apply to 
an Indian forest P-—No. 

Given the lecturers or teachers, there would be 
no difficulty ?—I have told you the one difficulty 
for India was the want of organized forests and a 
class of teachers. 

Do you know how long this Forest Department 
has existed in India ?—No. 

You say married men are not allowed to enter 
the Department P—The reason, I believe, is that 
the authorities in France and Germany only make 
arrangements for single men. They might marry, 
I believe, after they coine out to India, and no 
objection would be taken. 

Is there any reason for this restriction ?—I 
cannot say, not knowing exactly the object for 
which it was made. I think if a man told the 
Secretary of State he was a grass-widower, he 
would be allowed to enter. • 

To all intents and purposes, Natives are debarred 
by this prohibition from entering the Depart¬ 


ment ?—I think if it were brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State, he might abolish the rule 
in favor of Natives. 

Mr. Nulkar. 

Are you aware that ip January last notioe was 

f iven that an examination for ten vacancies in the 
lepartment would be held P—No. 

That examination was held in London?—Yes. 
What is the object of holding it in London? 
Is there any objection to holding a simultaneous 
examination for these appointments here, if the 
candidates, after passing, went to England or to 
Nancy for training ?—I think a Native of India who 
desires to enter the Controlling staff of any depart¬ 
ment should have at least a couple or three years’ 
training in England. 

In your opinion, this entrance examination 
should bo held in England?—Yes. 

You belong to the Bombay circle and expect 
promotion in the general list ?—Yes. 

You have been in the Service for the last eigh¬ 
teen years, and have always obtained promotion 
according to seniority ?—1 have never been passed 
over except once, when Europeans were equally 
passed over. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi S'lahbudin. . 
How would the advantage of an English train¬ 
ing bo secured by a Native who, having prepared 
in India, went to England just in time to pass the 
examination? Yet he might do that and enter 
the Department. Then hqw is it necessary to put 
him to the expense of going to England on the 
chance of getting in, and at the risk of being dis¬ 
appointed ?—I think even a month in England 
would improve him; he has seen the world. 

You yourself who have lived in England some¬ 
time, or anybody else who has been to England, 
ought to know the advantages you derived from 
it. 

Yet in the other ease he goes to England after 
he is successful ?—Yes; but with social habits so ma¬ 
tured that he could not be expected to change them. 
Moreover in France the esprit de corps which is so 
desirable in students for this Department, would 
be lost by the entrance among them of men who 
had never been to England except for a month or so. 

Then your opinion amounts to this, that he 
must have lived in England for two or three years 
even for the purposes of his entrance examination ? 
—Exactly, if he wants to get into the Forest Service. 
You cannot acquire the active habits'in India 
which are necessary for service. Your powers of 
observation cannot be developed unless you are 
in the habit of associating with people with whom 
those powers are developed as they are in Europeans. 
I do not mean that the candidate should neces¬ 
sarily go to England, but he should go to Euro]>e. 
I am the only Native officer in the Service who has 
been brought up in England, but 1 think that an 
officer brought up in England will do better work 
in the Department than one -who has only gone 
there for the purpose of passing the examination. 

You say this with a knowledge of the immense 
disadvantage which your system would subject 
Natives to?—I do not propose that a rule should 
be laid down making long residence in England 
compulsory. 1 only give it as my private opinion 
that that training in England is necessary for an 
officer if he is to enter the controlling staff. 
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The President. 

To what do you attribute the fact that at present 
there is so little competition for these appoint¬ 
ments ?—To the pension rules. Officers in this 
Department do not receive tho same advantages 
in regard to pension that officers in the Public 
Works and telegraph Departments do. Up till 
recently, we were on the same footing. 


And you consider that a disadvantage P—Cer¬ 
tainly ; for Englishmen it would be a great dis¬ 
advantage. 

Are you able to tell us the economic results of 
forest working in this Presidency?—We have 
nnide considerable revenue year after year, and last 
year’s was the highest revenue on record. I do 
not know of any circle that does not pay. 

Is there anything else you wish to say P—No. 


Witness No. V.—2 6th July 1887. 


Examination of Mahadko Bai.lal Nam 
The President. 

On what points do you wish to be examined ? 
—On four points—(1) The operation of the Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution; (2) The recruitment of the 
Controlling staff in England; (3) The extent to 
which patronage obtains in this Department; 
(4) That Natives have proved their capacity for 
higher appointments in the Department. 

What is the Resolution to which you refer ?— 
The one restricting the employment of Europeans 
in certain departments, tho Forest Department 
being one of thorn; but which leaves a way open 
for the employment of Europeans, viz , if they are 
found necessary to the Department. The recruit¬ 
ment has been by two ways : some appointments 
have been filled here with or without examination, 
and some by the Secretary of State of persons 
trained in England. Natives complain that they 
have a grievance in the examination being held 
in England. 

The lion. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahludin. 

Which examination ?—The examination for 
appointments in the Controlling grade. 

The President. 

Have you any means for obtaining the neces¬ 
sary training in this country ?—If we have not, 
Government can make them. 

How do you answer the objection that there 
are no forests in which this education can be 
imparted ?—There are forests in which the 
candidates could receive a preliminary training, 
and, having passed the examination, they might 
then be sent to France and Germany. At 
present candidates learn all their Indian Forestry 
after they join the Department, which shows that 
they can be taught sufficient preliminary know¬ 
ledge here. 

Do you know the expression that the eye sees 
only what it is educated to see ?—Tes. 

Do you understand the force of that expres¬ 
sion ?—I believe I do. 

Is it not that men who have received a thorough 
grounding in scientific knowledge can apply that 
knowledge to facts which may come under their 
observation, and thereby gain more information 
than those who have not acquired such know¬ 
ledge ?—I perfectly agree with you. 

The system you propose would not be so advan¬ 
tageous as a system by which men first acquired 
a knowledge of theoretical and practical Forestry 
in Europe and theg came out to Indian Forests F— 


Josh i, Schoolmaster, New English School. 

The theoretical portion can be separated from the 
practical. The theoretical portion may be given 
first of all by lectures in Indian Colleges and 
Forests. 

Have you considered what would be the cost 
of establishing a college capable of imparting a 
theoretical knowledge of the sciences which are 
applied to Forestry ?—The estimate which has 
been put forth in the papers, Rs. 75,000 to 78,000, 
is not extravagant. 

Would it be acting economically to spend 
Rs. 78,000 for the purpose of educating ten 
officers a year ?—Not only economically but pro¬ 
fitably. 

Would it not be cheaper to send them to 
Europe and educate them there ?—No. 

Are you aware that at the present moment 
men, who enter the Department from England, 
pay for their own education ?—Yes. The same 
would be the case here. 

You say Rs. 78,000 would be required?—Yes, 
but the ultimate benefit to the Department would 
more than compensate you. It has been so with 
the Engineering and Medical Departments. 

Do not those Departments require a very much 
larger recruitment than the Forest Department ? 
So far as Government service is concerned it is 
probably not much larger. 

Can you name any Indian landed proprietors 
who would employ Forest officers ?—The large 
Bengal zemindgrs would certainly do so. When we 
have men before our eyes, who we see do profit 
us, the merchants, zemindars, and large proprietors 
of land will very willingly employ them. At 
present the Forest Department is not a success. 

Have you considered the returns which have 
been furnished by the Department ?—1 believe the 
Forest Department spends as much as it receives. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin. 

In what institution are Forest Officers trained 
in England ?—At Cooper’s Hill. 

Do you know the annual cost of this depart¬ 
ment of the College ?—No. 

Tho President. 

I wish also to complain that no Native has 
as yet been appointed to the grade of Assistant 
Conservator, although it has been shown that 
Natives have on occasions filled those appoint¬ 
ments with credit. I may mention Mr. V&man 
Ramchandra Goundi, who acted for Mr. Wrough- 
ton for more than six months ; and instances 
could be cited of Natives who have performed 
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the duties of Assistant Conservators for longer 
periods, and who, in almost all eases, have been 
declared to have done their work very efficiently. 
Let me instance the names of Govind Rfimchan- 
dra Mahdjan and NarAyan Ballal Oke who acted 
for several Assistants and was for some time 
serving the Baroda and Kolhapur States. 

Is that the gentleman who was not re-engaged 
by the Baroda State ?—I do not know. 

How is it that his connection with these Native 
States ceased to exist : did he leave voluntarily ? 
—I believe so. 

Ho you know what happened ?—Yes. 

And you say he left voluntarily ? — He 
is still in the Department. There are two other 
ersons whose services Colonel Peyton has 
rought to the notice of Government. Whenever a 
temporary vacancy occurs these Sub-Assistants are 
placed in charge of Divisions, and it is only from 
the special reports we can learn whether they 
have worked satisfactorily or not. R, II. Madan is 
another of these ; he is an L.C.E. My next 
point concerns persons who have been appointed 
to the Department since this resolution of 1879. 
From the Civil List I find that above thirteen 
persons, all of them Europeans, were appointed 
to the grade of Assistant Conservator. 

Were they domiciled or non-domiciled Kuro- 
peans ?—I cannot say. Six of them were trained; 
seven were not, viz., Messrs. Hornidge, It. I*. Ryan, 
Clabhy, G. M. Ryan, J. M. Fernandez, Blackwell 
and another, 

How many of these are not domiciled ?—I do 
not know, but if they are domiciled or Eurasians 
I admit the rule has not been violated. My 
main point is that Native Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vators have not had a chance of promotion. The 
rule is that Sub-Assistant Conservators, who have 
been in the service five years and done approved 
service, shall be eligible for promotion. 

The rule does not say Approved service, but 
Special merit ?—That, may be ; hut the object of the 
rule is, that if the necessary trained men cannot be 
ot from England, Sub-Assistant Conservators, who 
ave practical experience in the Department, shall 
be promoted. I find no instance of tt Native having 
been appointed an Assistant Conservator perma¬ 
nently ; and Natives being superseded and the 
prizes of the service withdrawn from them, educated 
men hold aloof from tho Service. 

Can you tell us the name of any Native Sub- 
Assistant of special merit, who has been passed 
over?—There is Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. Joshi does not know English ?—Knowledge 
of English is not necessary. Were the gentlemen 
who superseded him better qualified: did they 
know Marathi. 

Mr. Joshi told us they did?—The question is 
whether they did when they superseded him. So 
far as I know, and I have inquired to the best of 
my ability, those gentlemen did not pass any 
examination. 

Mr. Hornidge is a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers ; do you say he has not passed any 
examination ?—No. 

Do you say that none of these gentlemen have 
passed the examination required by the rules ?— 
Some have, others have not. 


Which of these have not ?—Mr. Ryan has passed 
in Guzerati and Marahti, but has passed no exami¬ 
nation similar to the B. A. of any Indian Univer¬ 
sity. 

Lieutenant-Cplonel Peyton, 

This rule does not apply to the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency ?—No. It is not the violation of this rule 
which I press upon your notice, but the violation 
of the rule of 1879. I say that in appointing 
these men the claims of Natives have been set 
aside. 

The President. 

Can you give us any instance of a Native of 
special merit who has been superseded ?—By 
special merit I meant that these persons had 
been officially reported as having served very 
efficiently. If that is not special merit, of course 
I am wrong. The Conservator may have had 
good reasons for appointing these gentlemen. I 
only represent'the view which the outside public 
take of these appointments, namely, that 
Natives have been superseded. 

Can you tell us of your own knowledge of any 
gentlemen, other than those to whom you have 
referred, who have been superseded ?—I can men¬ 
tion the names of Narayan Ballal Oke, Govind 
Ramchand Mahajan and Lachman Daji Joshi. 

The last mentioned does not know Eng¬ 
lish ?—No, but that is not a disqualification. A 
knowledge of English is only necessary for the 
charge of a Division. 

The first officer you mention is one whoso .ser¬ 
vices have been twice lent to Native States. Is it 
not very unwise to bring that gentleman’s name 
too prominently before the Committee. You know 
the circumstances connected with his case ?—Yes; 
but he is Btill in the Service. 

He was invited to give evidence and declined 
to come ?—My next point is that the Sub-Assist¬ 
ant’s grade should be recognized as the only 
field for the recruitment of the Assistant’s grade, 
and that appointmeuts to the higher grades 
should be made alternately from Europeans 
trained in England, and trained Natives in tho 
Sub-Assistants’ grades. 

Why should there be any objection to a 
Native going to England and passing through 
Cooper’s Hill ?—There is first the expense, and, 
secondly, there is no particular advantage to be 
gained by sending him to England; and in the case 
of some there is the caste difficulty ; but the ex¬ 
pense is the principal drawback. 

Are there not a great many people in the world 
who are unable to follow the professions they 
think most lucrative because they cannot afford 
the requisite education ?—There are, but there 
are certain persons who are poor and do. 

Supposing Government did establish schools 
and institutions in this province, there would 
still be persons w'bo could not take advantage of 
it unless the education were absolutely gratuitous. 
If Government did all you desire it to do to faci¬ 
litate the entrance of the more wealthy, it would 
have to do a great deal more to open the profes¬ 
sions and the Government departments to every 
one ?—You would find the poor would get in. 

Is there anything else you have to say ?—No, 
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Witness No. VI.— 26 th July 1887. 

Examination of ft. C. W roughton, Esq., Deputy Conservator of Forests. 


The President. 

How long have you served in the Depart¬ 
ment ?—I passed my entrance examination early 
in 1869. There were about one hundred can¬ 
didates for eight vacancies. I think I was sixth 
in the competition. I was then sent to Franoe, 
and was eight months at Magenau and two 
years at Nancy. When I came to India I was 
posted to Nasik. I have not been out of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

What large forests have you had charge of ? 
I have had charge of the Nasik Division twelve 
years, and have also had charge of Poona and 
Thana Divisions. 

Have you had Native Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vators working under you ?—Yes. 

How did they do their work ?—I cannot say 
they did it satisfactorily. I have had very bad 
ones and moderately good ones ; but I think the 
Sub-Assistants wo have now are almost useless for 
their work; they are perfectly untrained men and 
have had no special training whatever. They give 
a certain amount of assistance in police find in 
maintaining discipline and that sort of thing, but 
absolutely no professional assistance. 

Have you also had European and Eurasian Sub- 
Assistants?—T have never had either Europeans or 
Eurasians undor me. I have had a Farsi from the 
Poona Engineering College, but not forest-trained ; 
he was far and away the best Native officer 
and rendered valuable assistance to the divisional 
officer. The great point to be urged against the 
present organization of the Department is that, 
for such a teohnioal department, the educational 
standard is too low. From the very beginning we 
have been—owing, no doubt, to financial exi¬ 
gencies—systematically underpaid and under¬ 
manned, and the consequence is that wo cannot get 
men with the necessary education— a fact which has 
told on the character of the Service almost from the 
top down to the bottom. Men of better education 
will not join at the bottom because the pay is not 
sufficiently attractive, and, naturally, if you get a 
low standard at the bottom, you get a low standard 
almost all the way up. 

Might not men be appointed directly to the 
Sub-Assistant grades and subsequently promoted to 
the Assistant grade ?—No doubt; but you will not 
get men to undergo a long course of training if they 
are liable to be superseded by men appointed 
direct. 

Have you written any note setting forth your 
views on the subject of this inquiry ?—Yes. 

(Reads) —I wish, before commencing the 
remarks I have to lay before the Commission, to 
state emphatically that I have no intention of 
depreciating the work done by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment in the last twenty years. Un the contrary, as 
a member of the Department, I am proud of the 
services rendered by it to Government and the 
people in this Northern Circle, and I have no 
doubt elsewhere. Handsome testimony \yas borne 
to this fact by Dr. D. Brandis, c.s !., late Inspector- 
General of Forests to the Government of India, in 
his evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Forests, and many high officers of Government, 
both civil and military, have at various times con¬ 


gratulated me on the success achieved by the De¬ 
partment in re-clothing hills, formerly bare, with 
vegetation. What has been done, however, has 
been done in the face of great difficulties, financial 
exigencies having kept us chronically undermanned 
and our establishments underpaid. The Depart¬ 
ment at its commencement, about 1840, was 
almost completely of the nature of a Government 
timber agency, and very little advance was made 
until after an inspection of the forests of the 
Presidency by the Inspector-General of Forests, 
This inspection was followed shortly afterwards 
by a reorganization of the establishment, the 
result of which was to raise that establishment to 
a strength somewhat as follows :— 

2 Conservators, 

3 Deputy Conservators, 

8 Assistant Conservators, 

3 Sub-Assistant Conservators, 
and a Subordinate Executivo Establishment with 
pay aggregating lls. 11,168 per annum. 

In submitting these proposals to the Govern¬ 
ment of India,the local Government stated:—“that 
additional outlay will prove most remunerative. 
In this belief the Right Honorable the Governor 
in Council confidently recommends these proposals 
to the favorable consideration of the Government 
of India.” 

Since then, from time to time, increases of estab¬ 
lishment have been sanctioned, notably in G.Rs., 
Nos. 4023, dated 9th August 1878, and 2586, 
dated 10th September 1885,'and of the Gazetted 
staff by the Secretary of State in 1883, until in 
1885-86 the establishment of the Northern Circle 
alone stood as follows 

1 Conservator, 

9 Deputy Conservators, 

5 Assistant Conservators, 

7 Sub-Assistant Conservators, 
with a Subordinate staff costing annually Rs, 
2,57,916. 

I give the annual net revenue of the Northern 
Circle sinoe 1869-70. The Commission can 
themselves judge from it the-financial influence 
of these several reorganizations :— 

47^860 
1,19,758 
1,09,406 
2,91,896 
3,76,407 
4,46,912 
3,18,637 
3,73,656 

The Gazetted Offioers of the Department 
comprise— 

(1) Assistant Conservators and upwards, who 

are usually in charge of Divisions or 
Circles. 

(2) Sub-Assistant Conservators, who are 

usually Assistants to Divisional Forest 
Officers. 

Assistant Conservators, 8fc .—In my opinion the 
former should be without exception trained men 
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1869-70 . 

. 1,89,196 

1878-79 . . 

1870,71 . 

. 2,28,231 

1879-80 . . 

1871-72 . 

. 1,48,637 

1880-81 .. 

1872-73 . 

83,433 

1881-82 .. 

1873-74 . 

98,748 

1882-83 .. 

1874-75 . 

. 1,34,373 

1883-84 .. 

1875-76 . 

. 1,46,636 

1884-85 ., 

1876,77 . 

. 1,13,854 

1885-86 .. 

1877-78 . 

. 2,35,693 
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from Europe. The Forest Department is essen¬ 
tially^, scientific one. A properly-educated Eng¬ 
lishman could, no doubt, without a special train¬ 
ing, administer a Division without making any 
egregious blunder ; but until by study and experi¬ 
ence ha had obtained an insight into scientific 
principles, he could initiate no advauoe or im- 
rovement. In other words, Government would 
ave to pay for his special education at the expense 
of the forests in his charge, instead of receiving 
him ready trained at his own expense. 

If any exception is made, and men are 
appointed in this country, the supply from home 
must fall off and deteriorate. On the other hand, 
however, sufficient men must be trained and sent 
out, or vacancies will necessarily be filled by local 
untrained candidates, as in time past. I would 
point out that there are even now not enough 
superior Gazetted Officers to hold 4 charge of divi¬ 
sions in this Presidency, which are accordingly 
placed in charge of Sub-Assistants—a thing which 
should never occur. In my opinion there should 
be a Deputy Conservator to every division, with 
enough Assistants to officiate for any Deputies 
absent on leave, &c.; and, moreover, a reserve of 
four or five Assistants who, while doing the work 
of Sub-Assistants, shall be gaining experience of 
the peculiar conditions of forest administration in 
this Presidency and a knowledge of the verna¬ 
cular. 

I am informed that the competition for the 
Forest Service is falling off, and that now at most 
four or five candidates appear for each appointment 
offered; in the earlier days, the proportion was 
twelve and more candidates for each appointment. 
The reason is not far-to seek. The education is an 
expensive one, while the financial prospects offered 
are by no means out of the way, and the prizes are, 
practically nil. Again, the concessions made to 
Engineer and Telegraph Officers trained at home 
and sent out by the Secretary of State in the 
matter of pensions, have been refused to similarly- 
appointed Forest Officers. Finally, there is scarcely 
a trained officer who has not a grievance that he 
has, on landing, found promotion blocked above 
him by the appointment of local untrained men to 
the Department while he was undergoing his 
training. In the face of drawbacks like these, even 
the nature of a Forest Officer’s life, and work, so 
attractive to young Englishmen, can have no 
temptation. 

I understand that the Commission are interested 
in the question of what is the best training for 
Forest Officers. I have already said that for the 
superior grades it should be a European one. I 
attended the conference of Forest Officers con¬ 
vened at Dehra Dun last year, to consider the 
arrangements of the Forest School there. I was 
then confirmed in my opinion that a satisfactory 
training cannot be given there for the higher 
grades. 

I am a Nancy-trained man myself, and confess 
to a strong prejudice in favor of Continental 
training. We have as yet no experience of the 
system of recruitment through Cooper’s Hill. 
Theoretically, however, it seems to me there is 
much to be said on both sides. The Continental 
training alone can be a thorough professional 
training, the means for it at Cooper’s Hill being 
completely wanting. Dry theory can, no doubt, be 
expounded there by any one who has received a 


Continental training himself, but the satisfactory 
illustration of each detail of a system of culture, 
by examples of its application under varying 
conditions, is only possible on the spot. At the 
same time, an approximation might be obtained 
by the Professor of Forestry at Cooper’s Hill, 
being himself a trained man, keeping himself 
constantly in touch with Continental Forest 
services. Cooper’s Hill, on the other hand, fur¬ 
nishes what a Continental training did not, viz., a 
healthy English moral and physical education, 
which, if Natives come forward for service, will, 
perhaps, be more important than the other. Per¬ 
sonally, I would prefer not to see Natives as 
Divisional Officers, but there should be one rule 
for all, i.e., entry, through the regular channel, in 
England. If a Native enters in this way, it is that 
there is something exceptional in his case. I do 
not think, however, many will attempt it, for the 
Forest Department is not, other things being equal, 
a favorite with Natives, for it is one in which hard 
physioal work is unavoidable. 

Sub-Assistant Conservators —The stage of work¬ 
ing plans has been reached, in their simplest form 
no doubt, at present, but, a steady advance 
towardg the theoretical, ideal, system of working 
must be expected and provided for. Consequently 
the Sub-Assistant Conservator must be sufficiently 
trained to render intelligent assistance to the 
District Forest Officer, who necessarily cannot be 
everywhere at once. To demand a European 
training for Sub-Assistants is, evidently, out of 
the queslion; but we have in Dehra Dun Forest 
School an excellent means of training this class 
of officers. I would restrict, absolutely, all 
appointments to the Sub-Assistant grade to men 
who have gone through the course and success¬ 
fully passed the final examination at Dehra pun. 
The candidates might be, as at present, either 
(1) nominees of the Local Government, studying 
at their own expense, on the understanding that 
they will have a claim to be provided with ah 
appointment as soon as possible after passing out 
successfully, or, (2) Forest subordinates permitted 
to attend the course (and drawing half or full pay 
the while) who will acquire, by passing, a strong 
recommendation, but no claim, to immediate pro¬ 
motion to Sub-Assist ant. Having already stated 
that no appointment should be made to the super¬ 
ior grades without a European training, it follows 
that the promotion of Sub-Assistants to the 
Assistant grade will cease. In view of this, the 
prospects of Sub-Assistants, within the grade, 
should be materially improved. At the conference 
at Dehra Dun, mentioned above, it was unani¬ 
mously agreed to recommend that the pay of Sub- 
Assistants should run up to at least Es. 400 per 
mensem. I am of opinion, moreover, that promo¬ 
tion should be by periodic increments, fixed in 
such a way that, in a normal case, the maximum 
rate of pay should be reached in twenty-six years’ 
service, so as to give five years in that grade to 
count for pension. 

I wish to especially call the attention of the 
Commission to the small number of appointments 
in this grade in the Bombay Presidency. I have 
already pointed out that the services of Sub-Assist¬ 
ants are absolutely necessary for efficient forest 
working, but in addition to this, there is the ques¬ 
tion of discipline, in connection with which a Forest 
officer above all others has great difficulties to con- 
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tend with. In every other department, even the 
Police, the rank and file are collected in larger or 
smaller bodies, while our guards are scattered singly 
or in pairs all over the country. Proper discipline 
in suoh a foroe can only be maintained by untir¬ 
ing supervision quite beyond the powers of the 
District Forest Officer single-handed. In the 
Police there is scarcely a district, I believe, but has 
its two or three Inspectors, notwithstanding the 
favorable conditions for enforcing discipline in 
that service, while for the whole Northern Circle 
we have only seven Sub-Assistants, no less than 
four of whom are attached to the two Thana divi¬ 
sions. From figures given in the Indian Forester 
I find the proportion of Sub-Assistants to rangers 
throughout India is as follows :— 

Government of India .. 39 to 118. 

Madras .. . . . . .15 to 41. 

Bombay .. . . .. 13 to 36. 

The writer, however, very pertinently adds: 
“ We do not include men on less pay than Rs. 50, 
though Range officers in Bombay draw salaries 
down to Rs. 20 per mensem.” I cannot give 
figures for the Presidency, but in the Northern 
Cirole the true proportion is seven Sub-Assistants 
to 105 range officers. In my opinion, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to real efficiency that there 
should be a Sub-Assistant to about three ranges, or, 
say, at least 25 for the whole Northern Circle, 


The 105 men, down to the Rs. 20 grade 
(inclusive), are in charge of ranges, and are Execu¬ 
tive officers, as distinguished from the remainder, 
who have protective duties. Of the Executive, a 
very few only have been trained at the Poona Col¬ 
lege. In my opinion no man should be promoted 
above Rs. 40 until he has been so trained. The 
Foresters’ grade should also have a qualifying ex¬ 
amination, following on a special vernacular course. 
I think the education of subordinates (executive) 
is a very important question. These men are, of 
course, all Natives, and in this circle mainly 
Hindus of high caste. They are, when young, if 
good specimens, tolerably active and intelligent, 
but, as now enlisted, very imperfectly educated. 
Their caste rules unfit them, however, for the life, 
and, if they do their duty, they rapidly break 
down, and then have not the moral influence of a 
superior education to fall back upon, to enforce 
discipline among thoir subordinates and to com¬ 
mand respect among their equals in other depart¬ 
ments. 

Office Establishments. —Finally, there is one 
point in the Forest administration of this presi¬ 
dency which in my opinion urgently requires 
rectification, viz., the present account system, which 
requires a large staff of Clerks in each divisional 
office. This office becomes a drag on the move¬ 
ments of the Divisional Forest Officer and necessi¬ 


provided there are enough extra Assistant Conser¬ 
vators to make the number up to 30. With a 

f eneral list containing 25 appointments for the 
forthem Cirole and a proportionate number for 
the two other circles, ranging from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 400 per mensem, there will be a career thrown 
open whioh should attract respectable, well-educa¬ 
ted natives. • 

I have already said, and emphatically repeat, 
that no Sub-Assistant should ever be put in charge 
of a division. As a Divisional Officer, I confess to 
a strong prejudice in favor of Europeans as Sub- 
Assistants (possibly because my experience has 
been limited to untrained men). They are more 
active and less afraid of taking responsibility. 
Nevertheless, I think no difference should be 
made, as long as Natives and Europeans are alike 
required to enter at the same door, viz., through 
Dehra Dun. 

Subordinate Staff .—The Subordinate staff is an 
equally important part of the machinery of the 
Department. On its exertions depend, not only 
the collection of revonue, but also the improve¬ 
ment and conservation of our forests. The 
strength of the staff, as given in the annual report 
of the Northern Circle for 1885-86, is as 
follows 
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tates the carriage of very much extra tent accom¬ 
modation and records, the cost of whioh might, I 
think, be more profitably utilized. The Execu¬ 
tive and Office branches should be separated abso¬ 
lutely from one anothor (which is not the case at 
present), in which case, the Office branch would be 
left without any prizes to hope for. I would sug¬ 
gest as a remedy a Central Accounts Office, either 
for eaoh circle under a special officer or for the whole 
presidency. In any case, arrangements should bo 
made that the Checking office should be recruited 
from the Account branch of the Department, much 
extra work being now caused by the ignorance of 
forest working on the part of the Accountant- 
General’s staff. I would wish, in fact, to see one 
complete chain of promotion from the humble 
Ranger’s Clerk to tho senior officer in charge of 
forest accounts. A special branch of Forest 
Accounts under a Comptroller obtains under the 
Government of India, and I believe under that of 
Madras, and a system to meet the requirements 
of this presidency could, no doubt, be elaborated 
without too much difficulty. 

To sum up shortly—Entry to the superior 
gazetted grades (viz.. Assistant Conservators and 
upwards,) should be open to all alike, after a 
regular training and on passing the required 
examinations connected therewith in England. 
At the same time, every endeavour should be 
made to obtain the best men by offering sufficient 
appointments to preclude the necessity of making 
appointments in this country direct and placing 
the trained officers so appointed on exactly the 
same footing as the members of other departments 
(Telegraph and Public Works Department, &c„) 
trained under the same conditions as they are, in 
the matter of leave and pensions. 

Sub-Assistant Conservators should only be 
appointed after a proper training at Dehra Dun. 
They should not be eligible for promotion to the 
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Assistant grade, and should never he placed in 
charge of a Division; on the other hand, their num¬ 
ber in this presidency should be largely increased, 
and their prospects within the grade materially 
improved by raising the maximum pay of a Sub- 
Assistant to Its. 400 per mensem. 

Rangers should, before appointment, be required 
to undergo a training at the Pooua Engineering 
College, and facilities should be given to any of 
them, who wished and were fitted, to follow the 
course at Dehra Dun, qualifying for promotion to 
Sub-Assistant. 

Foresters should before appointment be required 
to pass through a special vernacular course, and 
should similarly be allowed to qualify, at the 
Poona College, for Rangers’ appointments. 

The Office and Executive establishments should 
bo kept quite separate. A separate branch, or 
Central Office of Forest Accounts, should be esta¬ 
blished. The whole Office establishment, from a 
Ranger’s Clerk to the Senior Subordinate in the 
Accounts branch, being placed on one list for 
promotion. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahhudin. 

Do you know anything about the instruction 
given in the College of Scienoe here ?—I know the 
course of Forestry there. 

Is it capable of improvement ?—-It is a very 
fair oourse, but it must necessarily be only of dry 
theoretical facts. The Working Officer of the 
Northern Division lectures three times a week, and 
of course it is a mere sketch, but it goes through 
the whole Forestry course. It is only a two 
months’ course, but it is sufficient to open the eyes 
of the students to what they will have to look for 
when their practical work commences. 

Has the College turned out men fit for forest 
work ?—One of them is a first-rate man; some 


work he did in connection with working plans 
and data this year was really excellent work. 

Is the course of instruction given sufficient to 
train men so as to enable them to take up Sub- 
Assistant’s work at once ?—They teach the whole 
course; but besides learning Chemistry and Botany, 
you must learn them in connection with Forestry, 
which can only be done in a Forest School. 

The President. 

Do you know any of the gentlemen who were 
mentioned by the last witness as having been 
promoted over the heads of others ?—I have met 
Mr. Hornidge. 

What is your opinion of him as an officer ?—I 
saw his work only for a fortnight. Mr. Goundi 
is the only one I know of the men said to have 
been superseded. He is a Brahman. 

What is your opinion of him ?—I would not 
put him in charge of a Division on any account. 

Is he a person of sufficient special merit to be 
promoted to the superior grade P—I have nothing 
to say against him, but 1 would certainly not on 
any condition put him in charge of a division. 
He did act for a month before me, and even in 
that short time he came to grief. It was an error 
of judgment in connection with sales ; but it was 
a very bad one, and though there was nothing dis¬ 
honorable about it, to the best of my belief, it 
was a piece of stupidity which would certainly 
have cost the Government thousands of rupees if I 
had not taken over charge in time; and I am not 
sure but it did not actually cost the Government 
a considerable sum. It was selling when there 
was a combination against him, instead of putting 
off the sale ; or something of the kind. The great 
difficulty about Natives is to get any assistance in 
the matter of discipline ; you never can get them 
to make an example. 


Witness No. VII.—27 th July 1887. 


A. T. Shuttle- 
worth, Etq. 


Examination of A. T. Shuttleworth, Esq., Conservator of Forests, Northern Circle. 


The President. 

I joined the Indian Navy in .1856, and was 
pensioned when that Service was abolished. I 
joined the Forest Department in 1863 and rose to 
be Conservator, which post I have held eighteen 
years. 

You have had an opportunity of witnessing the 
work of Native and European Sub-Assistants. 
What do you know of their relative capacity for 
work ?—I give the preference to Europeans, becauso 
they are fonder of out-door life. 

Have you had efficient men of both classes serv¬ 
ing uuder you P—Very efficient men. I had a 
Brahman under me who was as good an officer as 
I could wish to have. 

Is he alive ?—He died about a month ago ; his 
name was Mahajan. 

How was it that he was not promoted to the 
Controlling grade P—He did not know English, 
and although he was very well fitted to be Sub- 
Assistant, 1 do not think he was so fitted to be a 
Divisional officer. He was on one occasion in 
charge of a Division, and it was at the express desiro 
of the Government that a European officer was sent 
to supersede him. It was at the time that lands 


were being taken up for forests, and it was found he 
was unable to get sufficient work out of the Mam- 
latdars and also to carry the matter through with 
the Collector of the district. His ignorance of 
English was against him, and I do not think he had 
the necessary moral influence. 

Can you mention any other good Native subordi¬ 
nates P—We had a Mahomedan, an excellent 
man. He joined on Rs. 8 and rose up to Rs. 150, 
and then he died. He came from Ratnaghiri, and 
was not an educated man. 

Had the time arrived when his claims to promo¬ 
tion to the Controlling staff would be considered ? 
—He could never have been promoted. These are 
the two best men I have had. 

You have had other men who were satisfactory 
so far as the discharge of their duties was con¬ 
cerned ?—To a certain degree. 

Have you had educated Natives applying for these 
appointments P—I have had a few applications from 
men who had passed out of the College of 8cience > 
and taken the Engineer’s degree. There is a Parsi 
who joined four years ago as Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vator ; he is an excellent officer. He has been 
acting for three years, and has only just become 
permanent. 
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Have any more Native gentlemen of this class 
been appointed Sub-Assistants ?—One has been 
appointed in the Southern Circle, and I understand 
he is an excellent man. He is a Bengali. A 
number of Natives have passed through the Forest 
Class into the Ranger grade, but the entrance 
examination was a competitive one and only 
Brahmans could get through. The Mussulmans 
had not a ohanee. Those who passed were 
weakly men who were useless for forest work, and 
as a matter of fact, we lost one or two by death. 
Another of these men appointed to the Poona 
District got jungle fever and petitioned to be 
removed to the Deccan, “ or else he would die.” 
He was transferred to the Deccan and has turned 
out an excellent officer. 

Do you consider that the appointment of Natives 
directly to Sub-Assistantships is a hardship on the 
men in the Ranger’s grade ?—It is to a certain 
degree. 

Are the men appointed directly to the Sub- 
Assistants Grade better educated than the men of 
whom you speak as having passed through the 
Forest Class and entered the Ranger’s grade ?— 
Very much so. 

Is it necessary to recruit for the Controlling 
service mainly in England ?—I should say en¬ 
tirely in England. I am an untrained officer 
myself, and have often felt the disadvantage 
of not having had a professional education, as 
I do not think it is possible to get a professional 
education in this country. In an open com¬ 
petition, you would not get the raw material 
here as well as you could get it in England, and I 
think Government are entitled to get the best 
material they can. I think the men you would 
obtain out here would be much inforior in 
physique. 

That is to say, the men you would get by compe¬ 
tition?—Yes. It is my opinion that Brahmans 
would drive everybody else out of the Depart¬ 
ment, having more acute intelligence and being 
better heads at cramming, and that the efficiency 
of the Department would suffer. The forest life 
is a very hard one. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin, 

Can they not enter at Cooper’s Hill npw ?— 
Yes : but they would have to go through a very 
stiff examination to show their physical fitness. 

Are the authorities very particular in thaf 
respect ?—Yes. I heard from one gentleman that 


they had to run and walk for twenty-four miles 
with an athlete, and only those who oame in at the 
finish were allowed to enter the competition ; all 
those who fell out were at once rejected. 

Is riding a sine qud non ?—Oh yes. We have 
to pass hours every day in the saddle. 

The President. 

Do you see any reason why the preliminary 
examination for a certain number of the appoint¬ 
ments should not be held in India ?—I think the 
examination ought to be held in England. If the 
prize is worth winning, it is worth while under¬ 
going the risk. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin. 

Do you see any practical objection to a 
simultaneous examination in India provided the 
conditions are the same ?—My opinion is that 
a Forest Officer ought to be educated at a public 
school in England from the commencement. A 
Forest Officer has often to hold his own against 
the Collector, especially in a case of Forest privi¬ 
leges ; and it wants a man of considerable moral 
courage to hold his own against a Commissioner 
and often against the Government. I have no 
doubt that in the future there will be Natives 
in the highest posts of the Forest Department. 
When I first came to the country, Natives used 
not to play cricket or go in for athletics; but 
their physique is improving every year, and 
when they arrive at a certain standard, it will 
be possible to give them appointments in the 
Forest Department where physical labour has to 
be encountered. 

Do you not think that to require Natives to 
go to England on the chance of passing the 
entrance examination is to impose a hardship 
on them?—In my experience, Natives object to 
serve in parts of the country at a distance from 
their own province. I had an instance the other 
day, it was a case of promotion to a better-paid 
appointment; but, notwithstanding that, the 
Native officer refused to be transferred, saying that 
the climate would be inimical to his health, the 
water was not good, and so on. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Peyton . 

Have any of your Native Sub-Assistants of 
special merit been superseded ?—No. 
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Section I.—Note by the Sub-Committee. 

The rules of the Code compiled for the regulation of the establishments of the Forest Mm 
lepartment in the territories under the administration of the Governor General apply with 
>me modifications to the Forest establishments in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, _ 
nd in these Presidencies the staff is similarly divided into three branches—the Controlling, the Sect 
xecutive, and the Protective Staff. 

The Controlling Staff of the Forest Department in the Madras Presidency consists of one 
lonservator of the 1st grade, one Conservator of the 2nd grade, two Deputy Conservators of the 
st grade, three Deputy Conservators of the 2nd grade, four Deputy Conservators of the 3rd 
•rade, four Deputy Conservators of the 4th grade, five Assistant Conservators of the 1st grade, 
ve Assistant Conservators of the 2nd grade, and two Assistant Conservators of the 3rd grade. 

One of the Assistant Conservators in the first grade is a Eurasian; with this exception all 
ie Controlling appointments are held by non-domiciled Europeans. 

On the Executive staff there are four Sub-Assistant Conservators of the 1st grade, of whom 
ne is a domiciled European, one a Eurasian, one a Hindu, and the fourth a Mahomedan. 

'here are five Sub-Assistant Conservators of the 2nd grade, of whom two are domiciled Euro- 
eans, one is a Eurasian, and two are Hindus ; and there are three Probationary Sub-Assistant 
Jonservators, of whom two are domiciled Europeans and one is a Hindu. 

There are likewise one Forest Ranger of the'lst grade, a Eurasian, and five Forest Rangers 
f the 2nd grade, of whom one is a domiciled European and four are Eurasians. No other non- 
azetted officer of the Forest Department in the Madras Presidency, except such as have purely 
lerical duties, receives a salary of R100. 

It will be observed that there are in this Presidency only two grades of Sub-Assistant 
lonservators. The salaries sanctioned for these grades are similar to the salaries sanctioned 
>r Sub-Assistant Conservators of the 2nd and 3rd grades serving in territories under the 
dministration of the Government of India. 

When vacancies on the Controlling Staff cannot be filled by officers recruited in England, 
eserving Sub-Assistant Conservators, who must, as a rule, be Statutory Natives of India, 
lay, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, be promoted to the class of Assistant Con- 
ervator by the Governor in Council on the special recommendation of Conservators; but such 
fficers are not permitted, except when they exhibit exceptional merit, to rise to the class of 
)eputy Conservator. 

The rules prescribing examinations for officers on the Controlling Staff are similar to 
hose contained in the Forest Code, with the exception that the subjects for the examination 
a Law are, in the Madras Presidency, somewhat more numerous, and that to qualify for promo- 
ion to the 1st grade of Assistant Conservators an officer must produce a certificate from the 
lonservator that he is sufficiently acquainted with the trees and shrubs of his district and with 
he Departmental Code of Accounts. 

Assistant Conservators of the 3rd grade, appointed by the Local Government, are 
equired to pass in Surveying. 

Promotion is regulated by rules similar to those prescribed in the Forest Code. 

Sub-Assistant -Conservators, Forest Rangers and Foresters are appointed by Conservators, 
forest Guards are appointed by the District Forest officer subject to the approval of the 
Collector of the district. Save in special cases, first appointments are made to the lowest grade 
n each class. 

A Forester on first appointment must be under twenty-five years of age, have received a 
wia^S/mI -fir* a fo r>f ntivsioal fitness. &e.. have nassed the examination for a decree, or 
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Madras, have passed none of these examinations may, however, be appointed on condition that they 
—■ qualify within a period fixed by the Conservator. 

* oreats. ^ 

- Forest Guards may in special oases, with the sanction of the Government, be promoted 

Section I. to the class of Forester. 

A Forester is not eligible for promotion to Ranger till he has passed an examination in 
Surveying and a departmental examination in Forestry and Accounts. If he be a European or 
a Eurasian, he is also required to pass an examination in the vernacular of the district. Ordi¬ 
narily Forest Rangers are recruited by the promotion of Foresters who have either obtained the 
Ranger's certificate at the Dehra Dun Forest School or haye passed the examinations above- 
mentioned. 

When an appointment as Forest Ranger is given to a man outside the Department, he is 
required to pass the same examination as a Forester within the period prescribed in each case 
by the Conservator, and, until he has qualified in Surveying, Forestry, Accounts, and Language, 
he is regarded as being on probation and is not eligible for promotion to the Sub-Assistant 
Conservator class. Before he can receive such promotion he must also be reported to be active, 
intelligent, and capable of efficiently performing the duties of a District Forest officer. 

A Sub-Assisant Conservator, whether recruited by promotion or direct appointment, is 
required to undergo, if he has not already undergone, a course of training at Debra Dun, and 
to pass the departmental examination prescribed by G. O. No. 1079, dated 22nd September 

xm. 

‘The ’Departmental Member observes, with regard to <tbe technical requirements of the 
Department,'that inasmuch as its special aim is the maintenance and improvement of forests ou 
scientific principles, it is requisite that its-Superior -staff should be trained in Europe and its 
Subordinate staff gradually passed through the School of Forestry at Dehra Dun. No Nature 
gentlemen from the (Presidency of Madras have #s yet ^ntqsed the Department through the 
competitive .examination in England- 

The classes who seek employ® entjn the 'Subordinate staff are, the Departmental Member 
states, Europeans (chiefly domiciled), Eurasians, Hindus, and Mabomedaus. He considers it 
no disparagement of Hindus to say that in some important respects they arc, as a class, less 
qualified than the others for jforeat work- Intellectually, Re allows, tfiey are second to none; 
but he maintains that the service ,hae few attractions for them except that it W emplpyry epf - 
qndflr -Government. He asserts that they do not like the work for its own sake, and that even 

.physically fit they cannot always support the roughness of the life which other men 
majkp light.of,.or at.any rate patiently endure. He hesitates to say that by judicious selection 
mobile mod Plight pot ultimately be obtained from the Hindu community, but he expresses 
his conviction that at present many enter the Department and regret it afterwards—men 
who are good enough in their way, but quite unfitted for the unbealthiness and hardship of 
forest work. All other things 'being equal, he expresses his preference for Mahomedans and 
Hindus to Europeans and Eurasians. 

He states that Forest Guards are obtained from the Hindu and Mahop?edan communities 
apd that the latter community perhaps supplies the best meu. 

Hie to the. observed thatjp.t&s Madras Presidency the Qffifie cstahliehmepts am .epjji&ly 
distinct from the Executive. 

In a further Note the Departmental Member has-recorded his opinion on certain question* 
which are more or less pertinent to the present inquiry. He.considers that in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, although the expansion and improvement of the Executive staff ate highly desirable, it 
would not-meet an even more urgent want,-T-an increase of qualified superior officers to direct 
operations; and he mentions that .the numerical weakness of .the.Controlling Staff since the repyr 
ganieation -in 1SS2 has been.such that almost all leave has beep refused, except on medical 
ficate. He states that in the Madras Presidency the Collector is really the .chief Forest .officer 
of his district, and that the Pistrict Forest officer is his assistant and rep resent rat ive, apd is 
equally .wfth .officers fp .the Revenue Department .under his orders. "He also states that foy 
pnosy years the selection apd demarcation of reserve forests, the preparation of regular woyk- 
iqg-plaps, and the organization of forest work generally, must engage attention; and in order 
to (proyide .Collectors with adequate confidential assistance in undertaking the responsibility 
of such important measures, he considers that there should be a District Forest officer in each 
£o)lectorate, and in some districts m° re than one; and that the Forest officer should ordinarily 
be an officer of the Superior staff. 'He admits that in some of the-minor forest districts or 
aub-divisions a well-trained and efficient Sub-Assistant might be-sufficient; but he addsi^at 
the Department k eo short-handed that there is a.difficulty in finding ,eyep .offifif*? a# this 

and that the .result has been that in some cases two districts haye been placed .under 

(District Forest officer, and that fn others a Sub-Assistant fin a recent instancy, a very 
qflg qp r man), who would not otherwise have been selected for sjach a position, fias hafi io 
take the place of a District Forest officer. 

He j considers .that the extent to which Natives should be admitted to the Controlling 
grade? .entirely depends .on their capacity to render efficient service in those grades ; and' inas- 
jmpoh as .this has yet to he jproved, he thinks it impossible to say whether the larger admission 
of Natives to those grades would conduce tp true economy. Hp peunfs out that the Gpyerp- 
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menfc has recognized its duty to select the best material it could for the Department in the Madras, 

appointments it has made of three foreigners—Sir D. Brandis, Dr. Schlich and Mr. Ribbentrop-^ „— 

in preference to Englishmen, and that these appointments have fully justified the policy pursued; _' 

and he professes himself unable to recognize any right on the part of Natives to employment in Section P. 

the Department simply on the ground that they are Natives, or are educated, or are of good 
family. If, however, Natives are better or as well qualified as Englishmen, he considers that they 
should certainly be employed; but until this has been proved, he suggests that the introduction 
of Natives into a body of trained officers should be a gradual aDd tentative measure, and that 
every precaution should be taken against lowering the standard of efficiency. He observes 
that in comparing the qualifications of Natives and Englishmen certain race characteristics caii- 
Pot be left out of accouut, and that it is in respect of these characteristics that he conceives that 
the Englishman is likely to make a better Forest officer,, as he is a better explorer, pioneer, of 
colonist than the Native. Speaking from his knowledge of educated Native gentlemen who 
had proceeded bo England for study, he deems them totally unsuited for forest work, though in¬ 
tellectually he allowed that they had few superiors. He calls attention to the circumstance that 
while Natives have proceeded to England for pleasure or on business, to study Law and Medicine, 

Or to qualify for the Indian Civil Service, but few have attempted to enter the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. He thinks it probable that the pay and prospects are not considered worth the trouble 
and expense of the journey, but he believes that if there bad been any important number of 
Native gentlemen anxious to enter the service, they would ere this have made the venture! 

He expresses bis doubt whether in the Madras Presidency there is a single Native gentleman 
who cares to take service in the Forest Department,, or who, even if the best training were 
provided at Dehra Dun, would proceed thither any more than to England to obtain it. He 
believes that the educated upper classes of Southern India would not furnish a contingent of 
really efficient officers; that they would not accept appointments out of their own Presidency ; 
that they are less robust than the average Englishman, and cannot compare with him fofi 
endurance, while they have no real liking for the wild rough life of the forests which most 
Forest officers readily acquire. He states that the Madras Forest Department is of too recent 
origin to have created a class of Natives capable of doing justice to promotion to the Con¬ 
trolling grades, and that among the older men he has never met one who Was in any degree 
fitted lor promotion to District Forest officer under present requirements. 

With regard to the economy of employing Natives in the Department the Departmental 
Member conceives that if au English training were insisted on, Natives would probably claim, 
and in his opinion, be justly entitled to, the same pay as Europeans; and if an Indian training 
be provided, he considers it doubtful whether reduced pay would attract the right sort of men ; 

While as the percentage of casualties and absentees would be greater among Natives than 
Europeans, it would be necessary to maintain a larger establishment. 

Respecting the present conditions Of service in the Department he expresses himself in 
accord with the trained officers, that the retention of the anomalous and invidious distinctions 
in the rules for retirement and pensions, as compared with the rules applicable to officers in 
other Departments, must operate more and more unfavorably as they become more widely 
known and understood. He also recommends sueh an alteration in the pension rules as 
may induce the senior untrained men to remain in the serviee no longer than is expedient. He 
states that the tone of the Executive staff would be improved by the creation of some higher- 
paid appointments in the Sub-Assistant Conservator’s class, and that at present there are 60 
few prizes for the Executive staff that it is haTdly to be expected that the best men will be 
attracted to it'. 

As to the manner in which subordinates have hitherto acquitted themselves when placed 
in positions of trust and responsibility, sueh as the charge of a district or an important sub¬ 
division, he states that he has known fifteen instances in which subordinate officers have held 
such or similar appointments; that of the men in whom this trust was reposed, three had 
disgraced themselves and been dismissed for malpractices, and that the case of a fourth was 
still under appeal; that these officers were Eurasians; that of four others, Europeans and 
Eurasians, two had died, one had retired, and the fourth was still in the service, but that none 
of them had proved a success; that of five others who had done very well, three were Eura¬ 
sians, one a European—a Non-Commissioned officer—and the fifth a domiciled European; that 
one of theso had died after having served for years as Assistant and Deputy Conservator; that 
two others are Sub-Assistant Conservators acting for District officers. He adds that with one 
execution all the men ho had mentioned had entered : the’ Department in quite subordinate 
appointments; that all were self-taught and rose by merit; that of the remaining two who 
were also 6elf-taught one was a Mabomedart and the other’ a Hindu; that both had served 
as District Forest officers, and that the former is now acting’ as Assistant Conservator. He 
considers the Mahoraedan the better man of the tWo; that he has rendered steady good- practi¬ 
cal service throughout his career, but that he is not up to the murk of the> present day in pro¬ 
fessional knowledge. 

In 1885 the Director of Public Instruction raised the question aS to the desirability of 
establishing a Forest class at the Agricultural College at Saidapet. His proposal was laid 
before’ the Board of Revenue, who consulted the Couservators of the Northern and Southern 
Divisions. 

Colonel Campbell Walker, regarding the proposal as limited to the education of Foresters 
and Forest Rangers, who might in time be promoted to Sub-Assistant Conservatorships, 
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expressed himself as opposed to it. He admitted that little real progress would be made in 
Forestry until the Department had obtained a staff of trained Forest Rangers; that an efficient 
Ranger must be able not only to carry out instructions, but to originate measures for the 
protection, improvement, and better management of the forests in his charge; and that to 
do so he must possess not only a knowledge of practical Forestry in all its branches, but 
also some knowledge of physical science, of land tenures and forest law, and some skill in 
surveying and engineering. 

He allowed that a lad might, after obtaining some practical experience in the forests, with 
benefit attend lectures in the physical sciences and study surveying, &c., at the Agricultural 
College, and he also admitted that lads from the Southern Districts would more readily go to 
Saidapet than to a greater distance for instruction ; hut he considered that the surroundings of 
Saidapet were not calculated to imbue a young man with the practical experience of Forestry 
required in a Forester, while the climate and associations were uot such as-to engender energy 
and self-reliance. He regarded it as essential that theory and practice should go hand in hand 
in the instruction of Rangers ; that a candidate should be amongst forest surroundings, and 
that his powers of observation and pride in his profession should be stimulated. He stated that 
he understood the Director of Public Instruction to suggest that the Forest students should 
spend a portion of the year in the forests with the Professor, a Forest officer; hut he doubted 
whether this would prove sufficient, and he added that there is not now, nor is it likely that there 
would he for many years, a Forest officer available. He pointed out that, on the other hand, 
there were at the Forest School at Delira Dun not only the advantages of forest surroundings, 
on which he laid so much stress, but the best staff of Forest officers that could be procured as 
Professors. He considered that the mere circumstances of travel, intimacy with officers from 
other parts of India, and the healthy spirit of emulation engendered at the Forest School, tend¬ 
ed to enlarge the students’ minds, to develop their powers of observation, and to foster a feeling 
of self-respect and pride in their profession which could not fail to he beneficial. He stated that 
he then had several students of the Agricultural College as Rangers (on probation) and as 
Foresters, but that, while he found them fairly intelligent and well conducted, they were 
lamentably wanting when called on to survey, plot, or perform any such work as they were 
supposed to have learnt at the C.ollege, whilst they had no idea of observing or acting for 
tbemsel ves. 

Mr. Gamble considered that for the training of Rangers and Sub-Assistants the Depart¬ 
ment had the very best institution possible in the Imperial Forest School at Dehra Dun. 
He observed that the only objection that could be taken to it was its distance from 
Madras, but that considerations of distance did not prevent students from attending it from 
Burma, Assam, and parts of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and that, in proceeding to 
a distant Imperial School, the students are brought into contact with men of other races and 
Provinces, and in every way experience a change of association wherebv they gain to some 
extent those qualities which Madrasis mostly lacked—•self-reliance, energy, aud resource. He 
pointed out that the Forest School at Dehra Dun possesses the best staff of teachers of Forestry 
it is possible to bring together in India; that in the forests surrounding it it has types of vari¬ 
ous kinds suitable for teaching, while the forests in its immediate neighbourhood and in the 
Suvaliks contain trees of almost the same species as are found in the deciduous forests of 
Madras; and he expressed his conviction that it would be in the highest degree a retrograde 
step to abandon the system of sending Madras students to Debra Dun. 

With regard to Foresters he admitted that the better prospects contingent on employment 
in the Revenue Department impede the Forest Department from obtaining the services of the 
most intelligent men of the classes from which they were drawn, but inasmuch as in the case of 
these men theoretical instruction must, to be of any good, be preceded by some years of expe¬ 
rience, he thought it advisable that the existing system should be maintained, that the men 
should be first employed on practical work in the forests, and that such as showed capacity and 
intelligence by passing the departmental tests should be sent to Dehra Dun for a course of two 
years’ instruction. 

The Board of Revenue recorded its opinion that the grounds on which the Conservators 
condemned the proposal were unanswerable and advocated the maintenance of the existing 
arrangements. 

The Sub-Committee examined five witnesses at Madras. 

Mr. Cherry, Deputy Conservator, stated that having studied Botany and Chemistry at a 
Science School, he had originally come to India to manage the estates of some relations, and had 
been largely concerned in looking after plantations when he obtained an appointment in the 
Forest Department. He mentioned that the district of which he held charge comprised 7,500 
square miles; that in this area it is his duty to protect and enforce complicated rules over 2,500 
square miles of scattered forests and 3,000 square miles of other land at the disposal of the 
Government; that he has the special care and direct working of 122 scattered reserves averag¬ 
ing upwards of 5,000 acres and aggregating 646,000; that bis forests are divided into nine 
ranges, covering each about 800 square miles of area and containing each about 300 square 
miles of forest; that for his present work, which consists chiefly of general protection,collection 
of revenue, settlement, demarcation, surveys and division of forest reserves into blocks and com¬ 
partments for working plans, he requires one Ranger for each range or more than double the 
number assigned to him, aud that in his judgment one Ranger would eventually be required for 
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every 50 square miles of forest reserve. He stated that it is, however, to the Forester class that 
he thought a very large increase must be made as soon as working plans are introduced provid¬ 
ing for systematic fellings, improvements, cuttings and other cultural operations in each year, 
and th.it a resident Forester to each 5,000 acres would be required when these operations are 
undertaken. Looking to the importance of the duties, he desired to see the pay of Foresters 
raised to SI00 so as to attract both the better class of Natives and Europeans to take service 
in these grades. 

He professed that he saw no advantage in retaining the grade of Sub-Assistant Conservator, 
but be proposed that the pay of Rangers in the highest grade should be raised to R250, the pay 
sanctioned for Sub-Assistant Conservators in the highest grade by the Government of India; 
and that the Subordinate staff should conclude its service and the Superior staff commence its 
service in the Assistant Conservator class, with salaries in the highest grade of R450, opportu¬ 
nity being at the same time given to any officer of the Subordinate staff to qualify for entrance 
to the Superior. 

Mr. Cherry was of opinion that Assistant Conservators should commence their service in 
an Executive post, and that, if placed in control, their charge should be limited to a sub-division 
of a district. He would reserve the control of an entire district for Deputy Conservators. 
While he declared himself adverse to debar any class from qualifying for the Controlling staff, and 
admitted that he had had no experience of Natives as Controlling officers, he expressed his con¬ 
viction that few Natives would be found who would care to qualify, and that they would sooner 
serve in any other Department on even less pay, with the exception of some Mahomedans and 
Eurasians, among whom he had found a few who were not afraid of a forest life and could 
endure its hardships. His experience of Natives is that they dislike jungle life and have been 
brought up to dread forest tracts; that they have a distaste for hard manual labor, the exposure 
to aDd changes of climate, the loneliness and discomforts of forest life, the separation from town 
and from kith and kin, the interruption of social and caste customs, and the risks of accidents 
and illness ; and he added that the Natives have not the resources of occupation, of love of sport 
or wild scenery, or of the study of the animal and vegetable kingdoms that help to make the 
life bearable and even pleasant to an educated Englishman. He maintained also that, as a rule, 
Natives have not the requisite physique and cannot stand exercise in the sun even as well as a 
European. 

Mr. Cherry mentioned that, as an Executive officer, a Forester has to live in, or constantly 
camp in, or move about his forests, personally directing operations in protection, demarcation, 
clearing of lines, cultural operations, fire-tracing, felling and conversion of trees, seasoning and 
removal of timber, collection of minor products, construction of roads, bridges and buildings, 
management of machinery and live-stock, and generally to carry out the annual plan of opera¬ 
tions decided upon. 

He stated that a Range officer’s duties are very similar, but on a larger scale entailing 
more travelling, and that he would, in addition, have a large establishment under him and the 
check and adjustment of the revenue and expenditure in his range. He observed that the low 
pay of the Executive branch at present closes it to the better class of Europeans, which he 
thought was to be regretted as they might possibly prove to be better men for the work 
than the best Natives, and in many cases are ubs lutelv necessary. He pointed out that the 
ordinary work in a forest is not dissimilar to that on a coffee or cinchona estate, and be observed 
that few owners of private estates would not prefer a European for the work to a Native 
superintendent. 

He advocated the grant of more favorable leave rules and the substitution of a gradu¬ 
ated scale of pensions to commence after ten years’ service. He considered that a distinction 
might well be made in the pay of Natives and Europeans even when they are employed in the 
same grades. 

He characterised the Dehra Dun Forest School as an admirable institution and likely to 
do much good. He mentioned that he bad selected and sent up five men who had all done 
well in the school, and of whom three had returned ; and although he had bad too short experi¬ 
ence of the returned men to speak conclusively, be considered that the school had certainly 
improved their knowledge of forest work, while, owing to their contact with Europeans and 
others at the school, their style of dress and habits were better fitted for forest life, and they had 
acquired a greater interest in their work. He stated that he would have preferred to see the 
school nearer Madras, and that if the expense of establishing a school at Madras is too great, he 
thought that a branch of the Department, entirely devoted to surveys and working-plans, might 
with advantage be organized for the Presidency, to which a certain number of reserve subor¬ 
dinates should bo attached, either to undergo a preliminary training before proceeding to the 
Dehra Dun School, or, on their return, to be instructed in the application of the training of the 
school to particular local needs. 

Allowing that it might be advantageous to send officers of the Controlling grades, on 
their first arrival in India, to the Dehra Dun School in order that they may become acquainted 
with the class of men who would work under them, and learn the vernaculars and how to apply 
their professional knowledge to the circumstances of the country, be believed that Controlling 
officers for many years to come must, and could only, get their forest training in Europe. 

He stated that he had had experience of only two subordinates who had been placed in 
the position of District Forest officer; that one of them bad been an efficient man, but bad suc- 
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Madras, cumbed to temptation When placed in independent charge and been convicted of embezzlement 
Fomits 06 a l ar £ e scale; that the other, a Mahomedan, was an lioneat', painstaking man, but dull and 

_' slow at his work ; that bis chief experience had been of subordinates in the Forester and Rang&r 

Section I. classes; that he had found Natives as subordinates in many respects very useful, but that he had 
been unable to repose entire confidence 1 in them when placed in positions of trust and respon¬ 
sibility; and that they were inclined as far as possible to shirk actual forest work. In support 
of his opinion he mentioned that having, during the last two years, been largely engaged id 1 
the demarcation of reserved' boundaries—a work requiring honesty, discretion and hard labour 
—he had found it necessary to do nearly all the work (about 300 miles) himself. He admitted* 
that there are Natives to whom his remarks would not apply, and he thought it fair to add 
that subordinates in this Department are exposed to unusual temptations, that they are placed 
in an exceptional position, and that many of them had been selected without any educational 
qualification, but that a better educated class was now applying for employment. He mentioned 
that he bad only two B.A.’s in his division, both of whom are employed in the office, and am 
good and useful men, but that neither of them would accept a field appointment when it was 
offered to them. 

He stated that he had Had a good deal of experience of private forests in the hands of 
Natives; that a6 a rule the owners hardly ever visited them or knew their' limits and area; that 
the work is done bjr contractors ; and that the sole object of the owners is to get the largest and 
quickest returns without any thought of the future. 

In answer to Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliyar he stated that one of the men serving under 
him, who had bee& trained at Dehra Dun, is a Brahman and the other a domiciled 
European. 

Colonel Campbell Walker stated that before his appointment to the Department in 1865 he 
had studied Forestry in Germany for six months; that he had taken notes of the system of 
training in that country and made reports on it to the Secretary of State, under whose instruc¬ 
tions his reports had been published. Fie added that he bad served for 23 years in the Forest 
Department in India; that he had been selected by the Government of India for service in 
New Zealand as Conservator of State Forests, and had received the thanks of that Govern¬ 
ment for his services and report. 

He disclaimed any bias in favor of trained or untrained officers or of Europeans as 
distinct from Natives. He expressed his entire concurrence in the views of Mr. Ribbentrop 
as to the recruitment of the Forest Service. He considered that the Government requires a 
very high standard of officers both in the Controlling and Executive grades, and should endea¬ 
vour to obtain the best men at the cheapest price irrespective of nationality or race distinctions. 
Cceteris paribus he would give the preference to Natives of India, whether they were Europeans 
born and domiciled in India, Eurasians or pure Natives. He regarded the present system of 
recruiting the Controlling grades in England as calculated to secure the best men available; 
though he expressed some doubt as to the expediency of the transfer of the training from the 
Continent to Cooper’s Hill, where there is no atmosphere of Forestry. He was inclined to 
think that the pay and prospects of the officers would require improvement in order to secure 
in the future men of the stamp of those already in the Department; and he suggested that the 
age limit for entrance might be increased, the initial salaries augmented and more posts created 
with emoluments of R 1,000 and upwards. He cousidered it necessary that the conditions of 
service in the subordinate grades should be improved; t hat there should be more prizes in the 
shape of subordinate appointments in the Sub-Assistant Conservator class, and that the 
maximum pay of that class should be raised to R40O. 

He advocated the eligibility of Natives for the Controlling grades, provided they possess 
the necessary qualifications, physical and mental, and have undergone a proper course of instruc¬ 
tion, which, in his judgment, could not at present be obtained in India'. He expressed himself 
doubtful whether tho employment of Natives in the Controlling staff would result in any 
great economy; for lie believed that suitable Natives would expect and could properly command 
no less salaries than are paid to tbo present European staff. He declared that he was not 
himself acquainted at present with any Natives fitted to hold Controlling posts. With regard 
to the two classes of upper subordinate officers, the self-taught and the trained, he mentioned a 
Mahomedan gentleman as an excellent example of the former. He stated, that this officer has 
filled several positions of trust and responsibility as District Forest officer and Sub-divisional 
officer most creditably, bub bhut he is ignorant of professional Forestry; and the same remark 
applies, in his opinion*,- to other untrained officers of the staff. Of the trained officers he 
mentioned with some Approbation a Hindu, formerly a student at the Agricultural College in 
Madras and the holder of a- certificate from the Forest School at Debra Dun, but-he pro¬ 
nounced him quite incompetent for the charge of a Forest Division. He added'that another 
officer, a domiciled European, who is well educated and respectably connected, and lias also 
passed with distinction at the Forest School, had failed when placed in charge of a sub-division. 
With every desire to further the greater employment of Natives in the department, he 
expressed himself constrained to pronounce it impracticable at present. He observed that, with 
fare exceptions, Natives would never enter the Forest Department if they could obtain in other 
Departments anything like the salaries offered them in the former; and that this disinclination 
Was especially manifest iu Hindus, whose social training and habits, religious scruples, and 
family ties are incompatible with life in a jungle. On the other band, he was convinced that the 
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salaries and prospects in the Department are not sufficient to attract and retain Europeans of Madra*. 
the class and education required, and it appeared to him that the best classes to recruit from — 
would be Mahomedans and Eurasiaus, though the former are unfortunately wanting in educa- F oreat g - 
fcion, and the latter have often disappointed him. He mentioned that he had repeatedly applied Section I. 
to a Mnhomedan officer in the Department to find him one of his co-religionists whom he could 
Conscientiously recommend for a Ranger’s or Forester’s post, but without success. Of Eura¬ 
sians he considered the failings to ,be, that they are averse to mauual labour, are not familiar 
^ith or respected by the people, are as often deceived as regards rates of labour and prices as 
non-domiciled Europeans, and are frequently as physically weak and as much disinclined to a 
forest life as Natives. He stated that he did uot despair of creating in time a class of 
Foresters from among the races resident in India, but he desired to emphasize the facit thpt 
such a class does not at present exist in Southern India, and he stated that it is .difficult to 
find even Forest Guards who will live in the forests and do forest work. 

He anticipated that in time a large field of employment would be open to Natives of good 
general ,edueation and special professional training, not only in the State Department, but also 
in the management qf communal and private forests. 

He agreed with Sir D. Brandis that the staff of Rangers must be largely increased. He 
mentioued that there were at present eighteen Madrasi students attending the Forest School, 
of whom a large percentage were Hindus ; that nine Hindus had already qualified as certificated 
Rangers.; aud that ope Mahometan had attended the school, but had obtained only a Forester’s 
certificate. 

Allusion having been made by witnesses examined elsewhere to the Native administration 
of forests in Mysore,.Colonel Campbell Walker was examined on this point. 

He stated that as far as his observations allowed him to form an opinion, the forests of 
that State had deteriorated very considerably since its rendition ; that his observations had been 
confirmed by information he had received from the Dewan aud other officers in the service of 
the Maharajah; that a European Inspector-General of Forests had recently been appointed ; 
that three Brahman B.A.s with Forest Rangers’ certificates had been deputed to assist him; 
and that, on the whole, it might be said that the attempt to administer the forests by an un¬ 
trained or non-official agency, European or Native, had failed. 

Mr. E. D. M. Hooper, who obtained his appointment by competition in 1871 and had 
been trained at Nancy, was of opinion that the Controlling staff must continue to be 
recruited, as at present, by Europeans trained in Europe; but that instances of exceptional 
merit among trained Native Rangers might be rewarded by promotion to a Controlling post. 

He, however, considered that it would be necessary to make such an exceptional appointment only 
after the Native officer had undergone a careful probation as a Sub-divisional officer under 
more than one District Forest officer, and above all, that he should never, in his new position, 
be brought into contact with either the people or subordinates with whom he had associated as 
Ranger. 

Mr. Hooper stated that he did uot at present know any Forest subordinate who could 
carry on successfully the work of a District Forest officer. He asserted that the objects of 
Forest Conservaucy are unknown to the majority of the subordinate establishment as well as to 
the general Native public; that it is regarded as an interference with the customary rights of 
the Native population for the purpose of raising a revenue subsidiary to the Land revenue, 
and that the Forest officer is looked upon as a public enemy; consequently he observed that in 
many districts a Forest officer has to carry on his work not only without the assistance, but also 
in face of the passive opposition of Subordinate Revenue officers, and that therefore he needs 
something more than mere intellectual qualities if his work is not to be barren of all good 
result beyond the revenue yielded by the forests in his charge.' He also pointed out that the 
Forest officer could allow his forests to be neglected without the neglect being apparent to the 
Government for a considerable time. He stated that the Forest officer, as technical adviser of 
the Collector of the district, has to show tact and discretion to carry through a continuous 
forest policy, however much the views of succeeding Collectors might vary; that it is necessary 
that he should give no halting advice, and, above all, should not hesitate to support by argu¬ 
ment measures which he considers important; that, on the other hand, a Forest officer has to 
turn a deaf ear to applications for favors from all classes of men, of whom some do not scruple 
to offer material advantages in return for a little blindness to the interests of the Government. 

The position of a Forest officer in charge of a district being beset with such difficulties,— 
while he did not apprehend that there was any danger of absolute dishonesty on the part 
of Rangers of good education, whose self-respect and esprit de corps had been cultivated at the 
Forest School—Mr. Hooper considered that there were very strong objections at present to the 
employment of a Native District Forest officer except under very exceptional circumstances. 
Entertaining the views he had expressed, he professed himself unable to support the proposal 
that the course of studies at Debra Dun should be extended with a view to train Natives as 
District Forest officers; but inasmuch as at present the recruits are rarely of a class that has 
passed beyond the Middle School examination test, he recommended that the educational 
qualification for admission to the school should be raised. He stated that the men who apply 
for employment, are, with very few exceptions, prompted to do so from failure to find it else¬ 
where, and that young men preferred a permanent post on S20 in a Collector’s office to that of 
a Forest Ranger on S50. 
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Madras. He stated that he had on one occasion succeeded a Ranger who had been temporarily in 

- charge of a district, and that his predecessor’s fear of responsibility had exposed the Government 

lorests. to litigation. He added, however, that he had known in Upper India a Native Forest 
Section I. officer, a Mahomedau, whose administration was successful, and who had speedily risen to a 
Conservatorship, but that the charge which he held was not a difficult one. 

Shaik Mahomed Ali stated that he had originally served as Regimental Munshi, that he had 
subsequently entered the Forest Department when about 20 years of age, and that he had held 
charge of five different districts, in which at the time the principal work carried on had been 
the euttiug and disposal of timber, and, to a limited extent, sowing. 

He considered that the Controlling grades could not at present be wholly recruited in 
India, and he stated that having been asked to name gentlemen of his own race for appoint¬ 
ment to the Forest Service, ho had experienced a difficulty in finding men of fair education 
combined with a sufficient knowledge of Forestry and power to control a large district. He 
stated that Mahomedans take readily to forest life and have no distaste for out-door pursuits, 
lie advocated the promotion of Subordinates to the Controlling grade in exceptional cases. 
He mentioned that Europeans and Eurasians had served under him in Coimbatore, South Arcot 
and Canara; that they were fairly educated men and fairly good Forest officers, but not suffi¬ 
ciently so to be fit for Controlling appointments. He was of opinion that men who have under¬ 
gone training at the Dehra Dun School are superior to those who have not done so. 

Mr. Gurunatha Pillai, a Native of Jaffna in Ceylon, stated that he had attended the Forest 
School at Dehra and obtained a Ranger’s certificate; that he had held for a month charge of a 
working district; aud that he had been employed on special duty in valuing forests in Coim¬ 
batore and in collecting information for making working plans. He considered that the scien¬ 
tific training given at Dehra Dun had a practical value; and that a man could not be an efficient 
Ranger without some scientific instruction. He thought that the pay of the Subordinate staff 
is too low considering the temptations to which they are exposed, and that, by increasing the 
pay, a better class of men would be obtained. He mentioned that before proceeding to Dehra 
Dun he had attended for three years the Saidapet College of Agriculture, where he had been 
instructed in Chemistry, Botany, Surveying and practical Agriculture; that four or five of his 
fellow-students at the Agricultural College had entered the Forest Department, and that one of 
them was a Native Christian, another a Brahman, and one or two were Eurasians. 

He complained that the length of service required for pension is unreasonable, if regard 
be had to the arduous character of employment in the Forest Department. 
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Section II — Note by the Departmental Member. 


1. The Staff of the Madras Forest Department is divided into “ Superior” and " Subordinate.” 

The Superior staff is composed of Conservators, 
l. Thepresent regulations of tho Department as to admission Deputy Conservators and Assistants. First ap- 
to the various grades and ranks of which it is composed • ■ • ~ 


and to promotion therein. 


pointments are given to candidates selected by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India who 


have received a professional training under the regulations laid down from time to time by that 
authority, and such appointments are made to the third grade of Assistant Conservator. 

Deserving Sub-Assistant Conservators, who must, as a rule, be “ Natives of India,” may be 
promoted to the class of Assistant Conservator by the Governor in Council, on the special recom¬ 
mendation of Conservators, but such officers may not, save in cases of exceptional merit, rise to the 
class of Deputy Conservator. 

2. An Assistant Conservator of the third grade is not eligible for promotion to the second 
grade till he passes in a principal language of bis district, by the Lower Standard, as prescribed for 
Civilians, and obtains a certificate from the Conservator that he is competent to hold charge of a 
Forest Range. 

3. To qualify for promotion to tho first grade he must pass — 


Tho Higher Standard in a principal language or, with the sanction of the Board, the 
Lower Standard in a second language which is also “ principal.” 

An examination in law embracing the Forest Act and Rules, the Land Acquisition 
Aot, the Madras Boundaries Act, the Basements Act, the Cattle Trespass Act 
and selected chapters of the Penal Code. 

An examination in Revenue bearing on certain selected portions of the Standing 
Orders of the Board of Revenue. He must also obtain a certificate from the 
Conservator that he is competent to hold charge of a Forest Division and is 
sufficiently acquainted with the trees and shrubs of bis district and the Depart¬ 
mental Code of Accounts, Ac. 

Assistant Conservators of tho third grade, who have not been appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India, in addition to the examinations above described, are required to pass in Surveying. 

4. Promotion from third to second grade of Assistant may be made irrespective of the num¬ 
bers in each, but no officiating promotions may be made to tho second grade. Promotion to the 
first grade and to the several grades of Deputy Conservator is regulated by vacancies. All such 
promotions, as well as the appointment and promotion of Conservators, are made by Government 
and cannot, under any circumstances, bo claimed on grounds of seniority alone. 

5. The Subordinate Staff consists of Sub-Assistant Conservators, Forest Rangers, Foresters 
and Forest Guards. The first three classes are appointed by the Conservator, the fourth by the 
District Forest-officer subject to the Collector’s approval. Save in special cases first appointments 
are made to the lowest grade in each class. 

6. A Forester, on first appointment, must be under twenty-five years of age. He must either be 
a Graduate of an Indian University, hold the First, in Arts certificate of such University, or have 
passed the Matriculation and the Handwriting test of the Middle School examination in the first class. 
He is also required to produce a medical certificate of physical fitness. Candidates who have passed 
none of these examinations may, however, be appointed as Foresters, on condition that they qualify 
within a period of probation fixed by the Conservator. The Conservator may also, in special cases, 
promote deserving Forest Guards to the class of Forester, reporting each such appointment for 
the sanction of Government. 

A Forester is not eligible for promotion to Ranger till he passes an examination in Surveying 
and a Departmental examination in Forestry and Accounts. If be be a European or Eurasian, he is 
required to pass in a vernacular by “ the third-class test.” 

7. A Forest Ranger on first appointment is required to pass the same preliminary examinations 
as a Forester and is held to be on probation till be qualifies in Surveying, Forestry and Accounts, 
the time of such probation being fixed in each oase by the Conservator. The intention is, however, 
that appointments to the class of Ranger shall ordinarily be mado only by the promotion of Foresters 
who have either obtained the Ranger’s certificate at the Dehra Dun Forest School, or qualified by 
the tests described in the preceding paragraphs. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


UadiM. 

ForeaU. 


Bee. II. 
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8. A Forest Ranger Is not eligible, except by special sanction of Government, for promotion to 
Sub-Assistant Conservator till ho qualifies in .Language, Surveying, Forestry and Accounts. He 
must also be reported to be active, intelligent and capable of efficiently performing the duties of a 
District Forest-officer. 

9. Except in the cases reserved for the special sanction of Government, the promotion of 
Foresters, Rangers and Sub-Assistants from class to class and grade to grade rests with the Con¬ 
servator. 

10. A Sub-Assistant, on first appointment, whether selected from the ranks of Forest Ranger 
or appointed direct, is required to undergo the course of training at Debra Dun and to qualify by 
the various Departmental tests (vide G.O., dated 22nd September 1885, No. 1079). 

11. The pay of the Superior staff, as distributed amongst its various classes and grades, is 
2. The conditions of service in the Department in regard to shown in the annexed table. All travelling allow- 

pay, pension and furlough. ances ) iavo been excluded. 


Classes. 

Grades. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

K8. 

Conservators .. .. », 

1,250-1,500 

1,000-1,250 



Deputy Conservators .. 

900 

800 

050 

550 

Assistant do. 

450 

350 

250 

*• 


1 12. The pensions of officers appointed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India are 
governed by sections 67, 68, 96 and 114 of Chapter IX of the Civil Pension Code, whilst the remain¬ 
ing sections apply to the case of other officers. 

13. Furlough is granted under chapter V of the Civil Leave Code to officers appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State and those who may have been specially admitted to the more favorable 
leave rules; to all others, it is granted under chapter X. 

14. The pay of the Subordinate staff is as under, exclusive of travelling allowances 


.Classes. 

Grades. 

First. 

Second. 



Fifth. 



R8. 

R8. 

R8. 

R8. 

HS. 

Sub-Assistant 

• • • 

200 

150 

,. 



Forest Ranger .. . 

. 

125 

100 

80 

60 

60 

Forester .. .. 

» • t 

40 

30 

20—25 

15—20 


Forest Guard .. . 

. 


NTot graded, from 

6-12. 



15. All ponsions are governed by the rules in chapter IX of the Civil Pension Code and furlough 
by the provisions of chaptor X of the Civil Leave Code. 

16. Concerning “ the technical requirements of the Department, ” I think they are scarcely 

separable from “ the professional attainments es- 

3. The technical requirements of tho Department and the sential to efficient service in its various branches” 

fu S 9 al bmnchT ntS 696eiltial t0 effiClent 8CrVi0C “ Briefly stated, and apart from all financial conside'r- 

ations and questions directly or indirectly involv¬ 
ing public interests, which are more matters of general administration, the special aim of tho 
Department is the maintenance and improvement of forests on scientific principles, and to this end 
it requires its Superior staff to be trained in England, while its Subordinate staff is being gradually 
passed through the School of Forestry at Dehra Dfin. 

17. * * * * 

20. The Superior staff is open by competitive examination in England to all natural-bom 

British subjects abovo 17 and under 21 years of 

4. The clansoa of the community who seek to be employed in age who are unmarried. I know of no Native 

the Department and the comparative capacity of each for gentleman having entered the Department and 
renderingefhcient service thereon. l * p B 

6 none but Europeans have served in Madras. 

21. The classes who seek employment in the Subordinate staff are Europeans (chiefly" domiciled”), 
Eurasians, Hindus and Mahomedans. It is no disparagement to say that in some important 
respects the Hindus are, as a class, less qualified than the others for Forest work. Intellectually 
they are second to none, but the service has few attractions for them beyond the fact of its being 
Government employment; they do not like the work for its own sake, and even when “ physically 
fit ” in the ordinary acceptation of the term, they cannot always stand the roughness of the life which 


• In this paragraph a detailed statement was given of the subjects of study in the Forest classes at the Royal Colleee 
Engineering which are shown at length in Major Bailey’s Note 3 ° 
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other men make light of, or, at any rate, endure patiently. I am far from saying that by judicious __' 

selection and encouragement men of the right sort cannot ultimately be obtained from the Hindu Forest*, 
community, but I am sure that at present many enter the Department and regret it afterwards— _ jj 

good enough men in their way too, but quite unfitted for the hardships and unhealthiness of Forest j__ 

work. All other things being equal, I myself prefer Mussalmans and Hindus to European a and 
Eurasians. 

22. Nothing has been said respecting the “ professional attainments ” of Forest Guards ; all 
that is necessary is that the men should be active, hardy, intelligent and respectable. Ihey are 
obtained from the Hindu and Mahomedan communities, the latter perhaps supplying the best men 
on the whole. 

23. Office establishments have been left out. In the districts they form a branch of the Col¬ 
lector’s office and are quite distinct from the Executive ranks. 

The office Establishments of the two Conservators and of the Examiner are also quite apart 
from the Executive. 

24. The required information on this point 
6. The existing organization and constitution of the Depart- will be found in the enclosed statement in pi 6- 
weat- scribed form. 


Existing organization and constitution of the Madras Forest Department. 


Department. 


Total number of 
gazetted appoint¬ 
ment* or of appoint¬ 
ments, not being 
purely clerical, of 
salaries of Its. 100 
and upwatds. 


Distribution of the 
gazetted appointments and 
tha other appointments 
mentioned in column 2 
amongst classes and grades, 
with rate of pay attached 
to each. 


NUMBER or APPOINTMENTS IN EACH CLASS OB GKADB 
NOW HBLD BY— 


Forest Depart- ■i 
men t. 


27 Gazetted ap¬ 
pointments. 

18 Non - gazetted 1 
appointments J 
of salaries ofj 
Kb. 100 and 
above. 

46 TotdL 


1 Conservator, 1st grade, 
Rs. 1,250—1,600. 

1 Conservator, 2nd grade, 

Rs. 1,000-1,250. 

2 Deputy Conservators, 

1st grade, Rs. 900. 

3 Deputy Conservators, 

2nd grade. Re. 800. 

4 Deputy Conservators, 

3rd grade, Rs. 660. 

4 Deputy Conservators, 

4th grade, Rs. 650. 

5 Assistant Conservators, 

1st grade, Rs. 460. 

6 Assistant Conservators, 

2nd grade, Us. 350. 

2 Assistant Conservators, 
3rd grade, Rs. 260. 

4 Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vators, 1st grade, Ks. 
200 . 


160. 

Probationary Sul 
sistant Conservs 
Rs. 100. 

Forest Ranger, 1st 
grade, Rs. 126. 

Forest Rangers, 2nd 
grade, Rs. 100. 


Total .. 


1 

Euro- 

2 

Euro- 

3 


4 

Natives of India. 


peans 
not 
domi¬ 
ciled in 
India. . 

peans 
domi¬ 
ciled in 
India. 

Eura¬ 

sians. 

a 

Hindus. 

6 

Maho- 

medans. 

0 

Others. 

i 

Total. 

"X 

• • 



• • 

.. 

♦ • 

i 

»* 




•• 

• • 


■ • 

•• 



• • 

« • 

f 3 

• • 




•• 

« • 

4 

• • 



•• 

•• 


4 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

4 


i 


•• 

•• 

« « 

0 

• • 

•• 

• » 

■ I 

• • 

• • 

2 

# • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


i 

i 

i 

1 

• • 

a 

•• 

2 

i 

2 


• • 

a 

•• 

2 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

i 

• • 

.. 

i 

•• 

• • 


* • 


1 

4 

• • 


•• 

• • 

26 

6 

8 

4 

1 

•• 

$ 


Further Note by the Departmental Member. 

I offer the following remarks in continuation of the Departmental note already submitted in 
reply to tbe Committee’s circular. 

I am not a trained officer. When I joined the Department nearly 18 years ago as an Assistant 
Conservator, on probation, there were no trained officers. I have served in the districts of Coimba¬ 
tore Malabar and Salem. For the last 6ve years I have been Departmental Accounts officer under the 
Accountant-General, during which time I have also had charge of the Central offices of the Conser¬ 
vators, Northern and Southern Circles. 
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Madras. j. Does the great extent of Forests under the Department, the comparative numerical weakness 

F " of its Controlling staff and the heavy expense attendant upon any adequate increase thereof indicate 
9 ' the advisability of improving and expanding the Executive, e-g., Foresters, Forest Rangers and Sub- 
Sec. U. Assistant Conservators ?—The numerical weakness of tho Controlling staff is such that since 1882, 
when the Department was reorganized, the Act introduced and operations largely extended, almost 
all leave has been refused save on medical certificate. The expansion and improvement of the 
Executive, though in themselves highly desirable, would not in my opinion, even if possible of 
immediate accomplishment, meet the necessity of the case which is a supply of qualified Superior 
officers to direct operations. 

For years to come the selection and demarcation of Reserved Forests, the preparation of regular 
working plans and the organization of Forest work generally must engage attention, and I think 
there are few Collectors who would care to retain the heavy responsibility of such important 
measures without adequate confidential assistance. The Collector is really the chief Forest Officer 
of his District and the District Forest Officer is his assistant and representative and is equally with 
other officers of the Revenue Department under his orders. There should be a District h orest 
Officer to each Collectorate and in some of the larger Forest districts two have been found necessaiy 
and to be of real service, the District Forest Officer should be an officer of the Superior staff. For 
some of the minor Forest districts, or sub-divisions of a district, a well-trained and efficient Sub- 
Assistant may answer, but we are so short-handed that there is a difficulty in fimling even this 
class of officer. The result is that in some cases two districts have been placed under one District 
Forest-officer and in others a Sub-Assistant (in one recent instance a very junior man), who .would 
not otherwise have been selected for such a position, has had to take the place of a Distriot 
Forest-officer. 

2. To what extent should the Controlling grades (Conservators, Deputy and Assistant 
Conservators) be open to Natives, and how far would a change in this direction conduce to true 
economy and efficiency ?—The extent to which Natives should be admitted to the Controlling 
grades entirely depends on their capacity to render efficient service therein. This, I submit, has not 
yet been proved and it is therefore, I think, impossible to say whether n change in that direction 
would conduce to true economy. Assuming that Native agency would be tho cheapest, which I 
doubt, we all know that the cheapest servant is not necessarily the best. 

It is for Government to select the best material it can for each Department. Sir D. Brandis, 
Dr. Schilch and Mr. Ribbenthrop are instances in point. They were chosen in preference to 
Englishmen because there had not then been time to organizo a professionally-trained body of Eng¬ 
lish Forest-officers. They are all foreigners and each as filled the post of Inspector-General to the 
Government of India and has, I am sure, amply justified his appointment. If therefore Natives are 
as good or better than Englishmen by all means let them also be employed. They cannot claim 
employment, of right, simply because they are Natives, or solely because they are educated or of good 
family. There is a body of trained officers now, and if it is in contemplation to replace or largely 
supplement them by Natives, I trust the change will be instituted gradually, as a tentative measure, 
and with every precaution against lowering the standard of efficiency. 

There are, I submit, certain characteristics of race which should not be left out of account in 
dealing with the comparative merits of Natives and Englishmen. It is in respect of these that the 
Englishman is, in my opinion, as much calculated to make a better Forester as he is a better 
explorer, pioneer or colonist than the Native. 

Five and twenty years ago, at a private tutors, I made the acquaintance of, I believe, the first 
Native gentlemen who ever came to England to read for the Indian Civil Service. One got in and 
another afterwards became a Barrister, I forgot what happened to the rest. Taking them as average 
specimens 1 should now say, speaking from memory, that they were totally unsuited to Forest work, 
and I am sure that all of us who were reading with them would say the same. Intellectually they 
had few superiors. 

There are at present two ways by which Natives may enter the Superior staff:— 

(1) by the competitive examination and subsequent training in England, and 

(2) by meritorious service as a Sub-Assistant Conservator. Touching the first it is note¬ 

worthy that while many Native gentlemen have visited England on business or 
pleasure, to study law and medicine or to qualify for the Indian Civil Service, none 
from Southern India have ever tried the Forest Department and, I believe, only two 
from other parts. Probably, the pay and prospects are not considered worth the 
trouble and expense of the journey, but I think if there were any important number 
of Native gentlemen anxious to take service, without having things made too easy for 
them, some would ere this have made the venture. As regards the second existing 
means of entering the higher ranks, few Natives have been found qualified. Tho 
Madras Department on its present scale is of too recent origin to have created that 
class of men capable of doing justice to suoh promotion, and amongst the older men 
I have never met one who was in any degree fitted for the position of District Forest- 
officer under present requirements. 

For my own part I doubt if there is a single Native gentleman in this Presidency who knows 
or cares two straws about service in tho Forest Department, or who, evon if we could provide him 
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with the best of training at Dehra Dtin, would go there any more than to England. I cannot imagine 
the educated upper classes of Southern India at present furnishing a contingent of really efficient 
Forest Officers I am much mistaken if appointments in their own Presidency would not have to be 
guaranteed them, and I doubt if they would be of much use anywhere else. They are not so robust 
as the average Englishman and cannot compare with him for endurance, not to mention the real 
liking for the wild rough life of the forests which most Forest Officers, in whom it may not be 
inherent, readily acquire. In Coimbatore District I passed three-fourths of the year in camp, 
rarely visiting head-quarters and very seldom seeing a European. I have been eleven months in the 
forests, for eight of which I never spoke to a soul except my own servants and coolies. Others have 
had much the same experience, and no one who is not prepared to do likewise, is likely to make a 
good Forest Officer. 

If English training were insisted on Natives would probably claim, and, I think, be justly 
entitled to, the same pay as Europeans. If on the other hand, Indian, training were provided, I 
doubt if reduced pay would attract the right sort, besides which we should have to take into account 
a heavy outlay for European Professors, &c. I believe moreover the percentage of casualties and 
absentees would be greater among Natives than Europeans, in which case a larger establishment 
would be required. 


Hadru. 

Forests. 


3. Are the present conditions of service such as to secure the best men available ?—As regards the 
Superior staff I concur in the opinion of all trained officers with whom I have spoken on the subject, 
that the retention of certain anomalous and invidious distinctions in the rules for retirement and 
pension, as compared with other Departments, must operate more and more unfavorably as they 
become more widely known and understood. I consider it is a mistake also to compel tho senior 
untrained men to remain in the Service longer than is expedient owing to unfavorable retirement 
rules. They have done and are doing precisely the same work, undergo the same risks and hard¬ 
ships and it is unreasonable to expect that they will retain health and efficiency to a later age than 
the trained officers, for whom indeed it is in many cases desirable that they should make room. 

For the Executive staff I should say that it would improve the tone of the Service to create 
higher-paid appointments in the Sub-Assistant Conservator’s class. Thero are so few prizes in the 
Department, that until some such measure as that indicated by the Inspector-General is adopted, 
we can scarcely expect to attract the best men available. Beyond this I do not think it is necessary 
to go. I am unaware of the existence of any general dissatisfaction with the conditions of service in 
the Department. 

4. Is it advisable to reorganize the School of Forestry at Dehra Dun on a footing which will 
enable it to supply efficient recruits for an enhanced Executive, and ultimately become a source from 
which the future Controlling staff shall be drawn ?—On this point I have nothing to add to the 
evidence of officers better qualified than myself to give an opinion. No doubt the School can be 
enlarged so as to provide for a stronger Executive, but if it is to be rendered equal to the efficient 
training of the Controlling staff, I do not see how heavy outlay can well be avoided. It would be 
necessary to have an upper and a lower school and, probably, a separate staffjof Professors for each ; 
m any case the professional staff would have to be largely increased, which would mean a consider¬ 
able charge against tho Department. From what I have seen of our Rangers, I think it is unlikely 
that they would be able to follow the same course of instruction as would be necessary for the 
officers of higher educational attainments intended for the Controlling staff. 


5. How have officers of the Subordinate staff hitherto acquitted themselves when placed in 
positions of trust and responsibility such as the position of a District Forest Officer in charge of an 
important sub-division of a District. What has been the nature of their duties when so employed, 
what their previous training and to what classes of the community havo they belonged ?—I have 
known 15 instances of Subordinate officers being placed in positions of trust and responsibility 
either as District Forest-officer or in appointments of similar importance. Of these, three 
disgraced themselves and were dismissed for malpractices and a fourth case is now under appeal. 
All were Eurasians. Out of four others, two Europeans and two Eurasians, two have died, one has 
retired and the fourth is still in the Department. None of these proved a success. Of five others 
who have all done very well, three are Eurasians, one a European Non-commissioned Officer, and the 
fifth a domiciled European. One of them is dead •, he served for years as Assistant and Deputy 
Conservator, two are now Deputy Conservators, and two others are Sub-Assistants and Acting 
District Forest-officers. The European is perhaps one of tho safest practical self-taught men we 
have. All of tho above with one exception entered the Department in quite subordinate appoint¬ 
ments ; most of them before professional training or Dehra Dfin was thought of, and all were 
self-taught. They rose by merit. Of the remaining two, one is a Mahomedan and the other a 
Hindu ; both have served as District Forest Officers and the former is Acting Assistant Conservator. 
They are both self-taught. The former is the better man of the two, and has rendered steady, good, 

E radical service throughout his career, but is not up to the mark of the present day in professional 
nowledge. 
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Bead —the following G.O., dated 27th May 1885, No. 624, Revenue :— 

Read —the following Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 30th April 1885, No.- p^^ 1 —- 

Bead —the following letter from. Major T. CAMPBELL WALKER, Conservator of Forests, in 
charge of Southern Division, to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated Madras, 
27th March 1885, No. 2704 

In accordance with the instructions conveyed in Board’s Proceedings, No. dated 6th 

instant, I have the honor to report on the proposal to establish a School of Forestry in connection with 
the Agricultural College at Saiddpet. 

2. As the Board and Government are aware, our Superior staff is now recruited by the appoint¬ 
ment of trained officers by the Secretary of State, and occasionally by the promotion of deserving 
Sub-Assistant Conservators on the special recommendation of the Conservator. 

The scheme for a local School of Forestry would, therefore, if adopted, have to be restricted to 
training men for the Subordinate staff, i.e., Forest Guards, Foresters and Forest Rangers. 

3. Forest Guards are rarely drawn from the educated classes, and although we hope by degrees 
to attract men of a better class and education, eligible for promotion after they acquire experience, 
the arduous duties and constant exposure offer serious obstacles not likely to be ovoroome for many 
years. 

Our consideration may, therefore, for the present, be restricted to the training of Foresters 
(Bs. 20 to 40) and Forest Rangers (Rs. 50 to 125), from which latter class tho Sub-Assistant 
Conservators (Rs. 150 to 200) are recruited. 

4. Now, the first requisites for a Forester are a sound elementary education as distinct from a 
very high one, a good constitution, natural powers of observation and lots of common sense. 

Given these and experience, the teaching of his superiors and emulation will do the rest, if there 
is any stuff in the lad at all, and make him a practical Forester in a couple of years. I refer, of course, 
to the legitimate duties of a Forester as a member of the Protective staff in charge of a Sub-Range. 

At present, many of our Foresters are in charge of Ranges, owing to the want of qualified men 
in the Ranger’s class competent to supervise and direct several Foresters. 

5. The Forest Ranger is, or ought to be, really the key-stone of the Department, and until wo 
have a staff of Forest Rangers who have studied and know their profession, we shall make little 
real progress in Forestry. He is the Executive officer, corresponding with the “ Ober-Forster ” in 
Germany and the “ Sous-Inspecteur ” in France, and should be able not merely to carry out instruc¬ 
tions received, but originate measures for tho protection, improvement and better management of 
the forest in his charge. 

Much practical experience, intelligence and education of a high order are necessary to make a 
good Ranger. 

Besides practical Forestry in all its branches, he should be a good surveyor and draftsman, be 
able to level and construct forest roads, bridges, timber slips and houses. 

This necessitates an acquaintance with higher Mathematics, Mensuration and Trigonometry,besides 
which he should have mastered the elements of Botany and Physiology, and be intimate with the 
system of land tenures and the Revenue and Criminal Law so far as it refers to forest matters not 
provided for in the Special Act, with which and all Departmental rules he must, of course, be fully 
conversant. If we add to the above energy and thorough trustworthiness, we shall have formed 
some idea of the ideal Forest Ranger. 

6. Having thus arrived at what we want in the shape of Foresters and Rangers, it remains to 
consider whether the establishment of a Forest School at Said^pet is likely to ensure our getting it. 

I regret to say that I fear it will not. The surroundings of Saidapet are not calculated to 
imbue a young man with the practical experience of Forestry and a forest life which we require in 
a Forester, whilst the climate and associations are not such as to engender energy and self-reliance. 
It is true that a lad, after obtaining some practical experience in the forests, might with benefit 
attend lectures and qualify in Surveying, Mensuration, &c. This, and the fact that men from the 
Southern districts would more readily go to Said&pet than to a greater distance from home, are the 
only advantages which, in my opinion, can be urged in support of the proposal as regards the 
training of men for tho Foresters’ class. 

As regards the Rangers’ class, it is very essential that theory and practice should go, as it were, 
hand in hand \ that the candidate should be amongst forest surroundings and learn to talk and 
think forests, besides attending lectures on Forestry and kindred subjects ; and, above all, that his 
powers of observation and pride in his profession should be stimulated. 

I fear there would be little chance of this at Saiddpet. The Director of Public Instruction 
suggosts that the Forest students should spend a portion of the year in the forests with the Professor 
(a Forest officer). I doubt if this would prove sufficient; and we have at present no Forest Officer avail¬ 
able, and are not likely to have one for many years. 

7. At the Forest School at Dehra Dfin on the other hand, we have not only all the forest 
surroundings and the advantages of which 1 have laid so much stress, but the best staff of Forest- 
officers as Professors which can be procured. 

Besides these advantages, I am inclined to think that the mere circumstances of travel, mixing 
with Forest Officers from other parts of India, and the healthy spirit of emulation engendered at 
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Read—the following letter from J. S. GAMBLE, Esq., Conservator of Forests, Northern Division, 
to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated Ootacamund, 13th April 1885, No. 120:— 

7G9 

In accordance with the orders conveyed in Board's Resolution, No. p oreat 148 , of 6th March 

1885,1 have the honor to submit my views on the proposal of the Director of Public Instruction to 
establish a class of Forestry at the Saiddpet Agricultural College. 

2. Mr. Grigg’s proposals are given in paragraph 24 of his letter, No. 7059, of 26th September 
1884, to the Chief Secretary to Government, and evidently refer to the Subordinate Service only. 
For the higher grades of that Service, Forest Hangers and Sub-Assistant Conservators, i.e., officers 
whose pay varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 per month, we have already the very best institution 
possible in the Imperial Forest School at Dehra Dim, in the North-Western Provinces. The only 
objection I can imagine to the use of that institution is its distance from the Presidency, but Madras 
is not more distant from Dehra than Burma or Assam, or many parts of the Lower Provinces, all of 
whom send students to the school. In my own opinion, it is just in this very point that one of the 
great advantages of sending men to Dehra consists ; for in going to an Imperial School at a distance 
where they are enabled to meet students of other races and other provinces, and in every way to 
experience a change of association, they are enabled to gain to some extent what I consider our men 
mostly lack—self-reliance, energy and resource. The Forest School at Dehra Dfin has the best 
staff of teachers of Forestry which it is possible to get together in India, and, in the forests surround¬ 
ing it, it has types of various kinds suitable for teaching, while those in its immediate neighbourhood 
and on the Suvaliks contain trees of almost the same species as we have in our own deciduous forests. 
Madras students at Dehra have an advantage in their much greater comparative knowledge of 
English, and in my strong opinion it would be in the highest degree a retrograde step to give up 
sending our men to Dehra in order to find work for the College at Saidiipet. 

3. There remains then the question of the utility of the school to “ Foresters,” i.e., to lower 
subordinates on pay varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 per month. The first great difficulty about such 
men is to secure competent candidates. They have to be under twenty-five years of age, and up to 
that age there is always the chance before them of securing what they all covet, especially a footing 
in a Collector’s office or in the Revenue Department. We do not therefore get the best men, for we 
have no prizes to offer like those of a Tahsildarship or District Shoristadarship ; and of those who 
do join us, few, if any, when first appointed, have any idea of what a forest is or what Forestry 
means, and if theoretical instruction is to be of any good, it must be preceded by some years of 
experience. Our present system is to give that practical experience, and we give our lower subor- 
dates every incentive to learn their work by making it necessary for them to pass the “ Departmental 
and Surveying Tests ” before they are qualified for promotion to Ranger. 

The Departmental test is a most useful institution, of which I have a very high opinion; the 
Conservator is the Examiner, and he takes good care to see that only those who really have paid an 
intelligent attention to their duties are allowed to pass. I hope that now every year the two or thrfee 
best men picked out at the Departmental test examination will be sent to Dehra to qualify, and that 
by degrees we shall be able to reach the point at which all our Rangers will be men who have first 
done practical work in the Madras forests, have shown their capacity and intelligence by passing 
the Departmental test, and then have spent two years at the Imperial Forest School. 

There would be no use in the utilisation of Saidapet merely for Foresters, for the small amount 
of the rudiments of Chemistry, Botany, &c., as enumerated by the Director of Public Instruction, 
which are useful to a Forest subordinate, could, in my opinion, only be usefully taught practically and 
with special relation to forest work, 

4. It may be as well to explain also that the establishment of a Forestry School at Saidiipet 
would be a considerable expense, which is quite unnecessary. Doubtless, we have officers capable 
of teaching Forestry, but none who can at present be spared, and as regards practical work, we have, 
I think I may say, as yet no forests sufficiently long under good scientific working for good teaching; 
nor are we likely to have such until the demarcation and settlement of the reserved forests is com¬ 
pleted and Forest Officers have more leisure for working plans. 


the Dehra School, tend to open the men’s minds, develop their powers of observation, and foster a 
feeling of self-respect and pride in their profession, which cannot fail to do much good. 

In this connection, I would invito attention to Mr. Brandis’ remarks.in paragraphs 264 and 265 
of his Suggestions, with the tenor of which I fully agree. 

With every wish to see a Forest School for Madras, and recognizing its advantages in some 
respects, I regret that I cannot support the proposal to establish one in connection with the Agri¬ 
cultural College at Saiddpet, and do not see our way to doing so elsewhere at present. At the same 
time, if the teaching of Surveying, Botany, Chemistry, &c., at the Agricultural College is made more 
practical, as I believe is intended, it will certainly be of use to us in obtaining recruits. 

I have now several Agricultural College students as Rangers (on probation) and Foresters, but, 
whilst I find them as a rule fairly intelligent and well-conducted, they .are lamentably wanting when 
called on actually to survey, plot or perform any such work which they are presumed to have learnt 
at the College, whilst they have no idea of observing or acting for themselves. In fact, their 
education appears to have been purely theoretical, not practical. 
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5. I trust, under these circumstances, that Government will be pleased to allow our present 
system, which is amply sufficient for all purposes, to continue. If eventually, a large increase of 
work and number of subordinates make a Madras Forest School necessary, it is not at Said&pet that 
it should be instituted, but at some place like Coimbatore, where it would be close to the most 
important forests and plantations, both of the hills and plains. 


Resolution —dated 30th April 1885, No. „ 13 - 9 - 1 - 

r ’ Forest 240. 

Submitted to Government. 

2. The proposal of the Director of Public Instruction to establish a Forest School at Said&pet 
is admittedly put forward by him only as a suggestion, and not with any feeling of confidence that it 
would be approved. It is condemned by both Conservators on grounds that appear to the Board 
to be unanswerable, and in that condemnation the Board fully concur. 

3. The existing system of training young men for subordinate Forest posts, and the best of these 
for higher posts (such as that of Forest Ranger, which the Conservator, Southern Division, considers 
the key-stone of the Forest administration system), is, first , to give them a good practical acquaint¬ 
ance of forest life and working, and at the same time make them study and appear for an examina¬ 
tion in which their practical knowledge of Forestry, Surveying, &c., is put to the test and judged of 
by the Conservators themselves. The best man can then be chosen for transfer to Dehra Dun, 
where there is a Forest School admirably managed and officered and situated in the midst of forests. 
Here the intelligent and fairly-educated Forester from Madras is at once able to apply his practical 
knowledge and to enlarge his experience, with the result that, at the end of his school course, he is 
well fitted to be a Forest Ranger or even to hold a more responsible charge. Mr. Grigg's proposal 
is very much the reverse of this. His idea is to get the young men who would be Foresters, &c., 
to school first at Saiddpet, and then send them out into a Government forest for a few months each 
year under the Forest Professor. The scheme appears to the Board unpractical and cannot bear 
comparison with that now in vogue; nor is there any chance that a School of Forestry, if established 
at Saiddpet, could ever compete with that at Dehra Dun in the really practical Forest educational 
advantages which it possesses. 

4. The Board, therefore, strongly recommend that no change be made in the existing system, 
and that the Director's suggestion be negatived. 
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Witness No. I.— 8th May 1887. 

Examination of J. M. Cherry, Esq., Deputy Conservator, First Grade. 


The President. 

How long have you been in the Department ? 
—I have been thirteen years in the Department, 
to whioh I was appointed by the then Conservator. 
I am an Englishman, born and educated in Eng¬ 
land. I first came to India on business connected 
with the property of relations, and was largely 
concerned in looking after plantations. 

Had you studied Forestry before you came 
out ?—No ; but I had studied Botany and Chem¬ 
istry in a Science School. I have not been to 
Dehra Dun. I have set forth my views in a note 
(hands in the following note):— 

1. Does the great extent of Forests under the 
Department, the comparative numerical weak¬ 
ness of its controlling staff, and the heavy expense 
attendant upon any adequate inorease thereof, 
indicate the advisability of improving and ex¬ 
panding the executive, c.g., Foresters, Forest 
Rangers, and Sub-Assistant Conservators ?—Yes. 
I consider the Department underhanded both in 
the Field and Office branches, and this will become 
the more apparent as Forest Settlement progresses 
and distinct working develops. A District Forest 
Offioe establishment should be as large as that of 
a Sub-Collector, and each Range Officer should 
have at least two Clerks; and I should liko to see 
all Forest Clerks graded as Foresters and llangors, 
bo as to allow of a change of duties when advis¬ 
able. The revenue and expenditure which passes 
under ray control is at present about one-and-a- 
half lakhs and three-fourths of a lakh respectively 
—both steadily increasing. The bulk of this is 
collected and spent in small items all over the 
district. I have about 650 subordinates under 
me, more than 95 per cent, of whom draw between 
11s. 4 and Rs. 15 a month. Some of these latter 
are on the permanent, some on the temporary, 
establishment. This rather interferes with trans¬ 
fers, promotions and reductions, and it is a ques¬ 
tion whether it would not be best to' place all 
of this class on the temporary establishment. 
I am in favor of all below a certain pay being 
placed on the temporary establishment, it would 
the better enable us to obtain the best men for 
the work, and we should not be hampered by the 
various rules whioh make it so difficult to get rid 
of an inefficient man if he is once on the perma¬ 
nent establishment. We have the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in getting good men for the lowest classes, 
that is, Patrols, Watchmen and Guards. Hill or 
jungle men would do well, but they cannot read 
or write, and have not courage enough to bring 
an offence home in cases where a caste or influen¬ 


tial man is concerned. The best we get now are 
the Mahomedans and Rajputs. 

As regards the Executive, the district I have 
oharge of comprises 7,500 square miles., In this 
area, we have to protect and enforce complicated 
rules over 2,500 square miles of scattered and out- 
of-the-way forest, and 3,000 square miles of 
other land at the disposal of Government. We 
have the special care and direct working of 122 
scattered reserves, averaging 5,000 odd acres, and 
aggregating 646,000 aores, with more to follow. 

My present staff of executive officers consists of 
four Rangers and nine Foresters, of whom one is 
an Eurasian, one a Hindu Christian, five are Ma¬ 
homedans and six Hindus. My forests are at 
present divided into nine Ranges, covering each 
about 800 square miles of area, and containing 
each about 300 squares miles of forest. I want 
for present work (which consists chiefly of general 
protection, general collection of revenue, of settle¬ 
ment, demarcation, surveys, and division of 
Forest Reserves into blocks and compartments for 
working plans) one Ranger for each Range (this 
would more than double my present number), and 
eventually one to every "fifty square miles of 
Forest Reserve. It iB in the Foresters’ olass, 
however, that very largo additions will have to be 
soon made, and I believe that when working plans 
are introduced, and provide for systematic fellings, 
improvement cuttings, and other cultural opera¬ 
tions eaoh year, we shall want a resident Forester 
for every 5,000 aores or so. The Forester’s is a 
very important class. It is here that the execu¬ 
tive officer commences his innings, and from which 
qualified men may be recruited for the higher 
executive. I should like to see the Forester’s 
grade improved up to Rs. 100 pay, so as to attract 
both the better class of Natives, and Europeans to 
enter the Department in this class. There need 
be no fear of the Forests not covering tho expense. 
It would be a poor reserve of 5,000 acres that 
could not stand an expenditure of Rs. 100 a 
month for supervision, and I think it is by no 
means improbable that the annual yield may here¬ 
after reach from half to one rupee an acre. I do 
not see any particular advantage in retaining a 
Sub-Assistant Conservator’s grade, but I would, 
in place thereof, grade the Ranger’s class from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 250, at which latter pay the 
Assistant Conservator’s grade begins. I would 
make the Subordinate staff conclude their service, 
and the superior staff commence their service, in 
the Assistant Conservator’s class, which at present 
rises to Rs. 450 pay, and Rs. 120 travelling 
allowance. At the same time, opportunities 
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should be given for any officer of the subordinate 
staff to qualify for entrance to the superior. 

Assistant Conservators should commence their 
service in the executive, and if placed in control, 
it should, as a rule, be limited to sub-divisions of 
a district. The control of an entire District should 
only be given to officers of the Deputy Conserva¬ 
tor’s class. In making these suggestions, I should, 
however, observe that the present organization 
has only (in this Presidency) been in force since 
1883, and it is almost too early to draw conclu¬ 
sions. I wish, however, to impress on the Com¬ 
mittee that we are undermanned in all the classes, 
and that some provision is also necessary whereby 
a reserve of qualified men may be held to fill 
vacancies, in place of, as often happens at present, 
unduly increasing tbe burden of the others, or 
putting in the first promising man that applies. 
As regards the best men suited for Forest work, 
I have made some remarks further on. 

2. To what extent should the controlling grades 
(Conservators, Deputy and Assistant Conservators) 
be open to Natives, and how far would a change 
in this direction conduce to true economy and 
efficiency P—I would not bar any ohe from quali¬ 
fying for the controlling classes, but I do not 
think many Natives would care to qualify. I 
have had no experience of Natives as controlling 
officers, but only as protective and executive 
officers, and I feel sure that the majority of Natives 
themselves who have experienced real Forest work 
will agree with me that neither the life, nor the 
work, suits them, and that they would sooner 
serve in any other Department on even less pay 
I may make some exceptions of Eurasians and 
Mahomedans, among whom I have had a few 
men who were not afraid of the Forests, and who 
could stand roughing it; but, as a rule, the Native 
of the country strongly dislikes jungle-life, and 
has been brought up to dread all forest tracts. 
He dislikes the hard manual exercise; the ex¬ 
posure to, and changes of, climate; the loneliness 
and discomforts of the life; the separation from 
town and from kith and kin; the interruption 
with many of his social and caste customs; and 
the risks of acoidents and illness. Neither has he 
any resources of occupation, or love of sport or 
wild scenery, or of the study of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, that often encourages an 
educated European, and helps him to make the 
life bearable, and even pleasant. 

Apart also from tastes and habits, a Native 
has, as a rule, not the physique necessary. Curi¬ 
ously, he does not stand exercise in the sun even 
as well as a European. 

In the office, well-educated Natives are invalu¬ 
able. None better. In fact, their intelligence, 
patience, love of details, and memory for facts is 
remarkable. 

As executive officer, a Forester would have to 
live in, or constantly camp in, or move about, his 
Forests, personally directing operations in protec¬ 
tion, demarcation, clearing of lines, cultural 
operations, fire-tracing, felling and conversion of 
trees, seasoning and removal of timber, collection 
of minor products, construction of roads, bridges 
and buildings, management of machinery and 
live-stock, and generally to carry out the annual 
plan of operations decided on. 


A Range Officer’s duties would be very similar, 
but on a larger scale, entailing more travelling 
(as he would supervise the work of several Fores¬ 
ters), and would, in addition, have a large estab¬ 
lishment under him, and the check and adjust^ 
ment of the large revenue and expenditure in his 
Range. As Controlling officer, a man must be 
familiar with the details of all operations, has to 
adapt himself (which is not an easy matter) to 
changes from weary sedentary work at office to 
times of continual hard labour in the field; must 
be good at organizing systems and methods; 
should have considerable discretion in dealing 
with the large and mixed establishment of sub¬ 
ordinates under him; and is often called on to 
advise or decide on important questions of reser¬ 
vations or concessions to be made regarding forest 
produce to individuals or communities. I would 
bar no men from proving their fitness for forest 
life and control. At present, the low pay of the 
executive branch closes it to the better class of 
Europeans, which I think a pity, as they may 
possibly prove to be better men for the work than 
the best Natives, and, in many cases, are absolutely 
necessary. 

3. Are the present conditions of service such as 
to secure the best men available ?—I presume con¬ 
ditions regarding Pay, Leave, Length of Service, 
and Pension are meant. As regards pay, I should 
like to see the number of appointments of 
Rs. 12,000 a year and over increased, so as to 
give officers a better chance of securing the higher 
pension (better by 50 and by 25 per cent.), should 
they be obliged to retire after the 15 or 25 years’ 
service limits laid down under the present rules. 
As I have said before, I should like to see the 
Foresters’ and Rangers’ pay raised, so as to 
tempt the better class of Europeans and Eurasians, 
as well as the better class of pure Natives, to qua¬ 
lify for the executive. The ordinary work on a 
forest property is very similar to that on a coffee 
or cinchona estate. There are few ownere of 
private estates who would not prefer a European 
for the work to a Native Superintendent, and I 
know many gentlemen planters who would have 
made first-rate managers of some forest properties, 
and even enjoyed the work—men who could build 
their own houses, and settle down to a resident 
forest life, managing, doctoring and encouraging 
their establishment. 

As regards leave, I may say that the exposure 
to climate and risks to health attendant on a 
forest life make it very desirable that liberal leave 
rules should be framed, and that provision should 
be made so that a man who has well earned his 
leave may not be delayed in taking it on the 
ground of insufficiency of hands. I myself come 
under the more favorable Leave Rules, which are 
very liberal; but, even if I could get leave half 
as often as I wanted it, as none of it counts for 
service it would be very foolish of me to take it, 
unless serious illness obliged me to go. Every 
day’s furlough or sick leave only adds so much to 
the thirty years I have to put in to entitle me 
to a retiring pension. At present, I have to put 
in nearly fourteen years’ more actual service. I 
shall be fifty-six before I can put that in, and that 
only if I take no more leave. 

As regards length of service, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the thirty years’ actual service for 
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all ranks is much too long for forest life (the 
trained men now sent out from Home have more 
favorable rules). I consider twenty years’ aotual 
service to be nearer the mark. A man after ten 
years of forest life (and a Forester alone knows 
what that means) views with considerable alarm 
the prospect of twenty years more of it. As 
regards Natives also, the life soon begins to tell 
upon them. It must be remembered that forest 
work is much the same for all classes, from the 
beginning to the end of the service. There are no 
osts to which a man of long service or broken 
ealth can be appointed for lighter work till such 
time as he can retire, and the medical officer who 
refuses to invalid a subordinate on the ground of 
his being fitted for “ light work” is hardly aware 
how much the Government interests suffer thereby. 

As regards pensions, I am not prepared with 
any definite proposals. I need only say that, in 
common with my brother Uneovenanted Officers, 
I have strongly urged that the pensions, as now 
fallen in value with the rupee, are very small, and 
few men will take them unless forced out of the 
Service. It is very necessary also that a graduated 
scale of pensions after ten years’ service be substi¬ 
tuted for the present limits. Unless concessions 
are made, the Department may certainly suffer, for, 
as experience is gained and men become better 
acquainted with the nature and rules of the 
Service, it will be difficult to get men to join. 

In making these remarks about the Service 
Rules, I may add that I cannot see why, if the 
employment of Europeans as well as Natives is 
desired, it should not be possible to give them 
better Service Rules than the Natives of the 
country. Let there be Service Rules for a Native 
Civil Service (to include all Departments) and a 
European Civil Service, no matter what Depart¬ 
ment, or what grades of a Department, the man 
may belong to. 

A European is not encouraged to settle in 
India—not even to invest his money out here. 
His family has often to be maintained at home for 
long periods. A large share of his earnings has 
therefore to be remitted, at considerable cost at 
resent. He cannot but take long leaves to visit 
is country and relatives and to recruit his health, 
and he looks forward to spend the few remaining 
years at home that his long service out here leaves 
him. This applies equally to all Europeans, what¬ 
ever branch of the Government Service they 
belong to, with the exception that, in some Depart¬ 
ments, as in Forest, the nature of the work and 
life is such as to require some special consideration. 
But none of this applies to the Natives. They do 
not require to undergo the expense of maintain¬ 
ing two very distant establishments, of the cost of 
remitting money home, of taking long leaves, 
nor have they any desire to quit a service in their 
own land and surrounded by their relatives and 
friends, so long as they can possibly hold on in it; 
and this applies to all Natives, no matter what 
Departments they belong to. I do not see why, 
say, a first-grade Ranger, if a European, should 
not be paid more than a first-grade Ranger if a 
Native. 

A Native, say, on Rs. 250 a month, lives as 
well in his line, and is thought to be as well off by 
his own people as we should think a European to 
be on Rs. 500. At present, you would put the 


Native into a lower grade, and the European into 
a higher. This interferes with the grading, and 
the Native’s position in the list, and his prospect 
of promotion, and I fancy is what he would feel 
more than a difference in pay merely. 1 would 
supersede no man unless he had disqualified 
himself by faults or failings—of which he should 
be told at the time. There are cases in whioh a 
European as Ranger is well worth the extra 
cost of a personal allowance, and others in which 
the Native agenoy is sufficient. At present, the 
grades are rated too low for the employment of 
Europeans, and there is an objection to raising 
the rates for fear of wasting money on a Native 
agency, which, as a rule, can be got for much less. 

4. Is it advisable to reorganize the School of 
Forestry at Dehra Dun on a footing which will 
enable it to supply efficient recruits for an en¬ 
hanced executive, and ultimately become a source 
from which the future controlling staff shall be 
drawn ?— Yes. The Debra Dun Forest School is 
an admirable institution, and likely to do much 
good. The only present apparent drawback is 
that the number turned out is so limited, and 
that, at this rate, it will be a long time before 
even a large portion of our executive staff can 
have passed through the course. I have selected 
and sont up five men, who have all done well in the 
School, and of whom three have returned. I have 
had too little experience of the returned men to 
report progress, but the School certainly improved 
their knowledge of forest work, and I suppose 
from contact with Europeans and others at the 
School, their style and dress and habits were 
better fitted for forest life. I think, also, the 
training has given them a greater interest in 
their work, and that they are more likely to stick 
to the Department. I should like to see the 
Sohool much nearer to Madras. The expenses of 
establishing a School in Madras would, I suppose, 
be too great, but I believe that a branoh of the 
Department, entirely devoted to surveys and 
working plans, might, with great advantage and 
usefulness, be organized for this Presidency, and 
to this there should be a certain number of reserve 
subordinates attached, either to undergo a prelimi¬ 
nary training before going to the Dehra Dun 
School, or to be attaohed, for some time, on return 
from the School—in either case, in order to apply 
the training of the School to particular local 
needs. 

As regards officers of Controlling grades, I 
think it would be useful to them, when they came 
out from the home training, if they went to the 
School, to become acquainted with the class of 
men who would work under them, to learn the 
vernaculars, and how to apply their professional 
knowledge to the circumstances of this country; 
but I think that the Controlling officers, for many 
years to come, must, and can only, get their 
principal Forest training in Europe, where they 
have better opportunities of seeing and appreciat¬ 
ing the practical results of their teaching. 

5. How have officers of the Subordinate staff 
hitherto acquitted themselves when placod in 
positions of trust and responsibility, such as the 
position of a District Forest Officer or the charge of 
an important Sub-Division of a District. What has 
been the nature of their duties when so employed, 
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what their previous training, and to what classes 
of the community have they belonged?—In the 
position of District Forest Offieor, I have only had 
experience of two men. One, a Eurasian, had 
been a good man, but went utterly to the had 
when placed in independent charge, and ended 
by gettinga long imprisonment for embezzlement 
on a large scale. The other, a Mahomedan, was 
an honest, painstaking maD, but dull and slow at 
his work. My experience has chiefly been with 
the Overseer or Forester and Ranger classes. I 
have found the Natives, as subordinates, in many 
respects very useful. They are patient and 
respectful, but, ns a body, I have not had that 
confidence in them, when placed in positions of 
trust and responsibility, that a Controlling officer 
ought to have. They generally require the 
constant association with, and supervision of, a 
European officer. In carrying out details, or 
some specific minor work, or when entrusted with 
certain known quantities, they are reliable, but in 
dealings where procedure and check is not quite 
perfect, or in the conduot of work and establish¬ 
ment, where the rules are not thoroughly explicit 
and binding, there is an inclination to take or 
allow advantage to be taken of any loop-hole that 
may exist. There are many degrees between 
honesty and absolute dishonesty, and though it 
may not be possible to prove the latter, there is 
very often an unsatisfactory suspicion, amounting 
to conviction, that all is not above board. 

As regards work, the actual forest part of it 
is generally so distasteful to the Native that he 
avoids it as much as possible. As a rule, he has 
to be driven to it, and in many eases, if it cannot 
be shirked or done by others, he flies to a Medical 
Officer for a sick certificate. ■ Within the last two 
years, I have had a good deal of demarcation of 
reserve boundaries onjiand, which is an import¬ 
ant work requiring honesty, discretion, and hard 
labour. As a practical proof of what I say, I have 
found it necessary to do nearly all this work (about 
300 miles at present) myself. These are my general 
impressions. Of course, there are exceptions, and 
I hope that these will increase the more we im¬ 
prove the position. On behalf of those to whom 
my general remarks may apply, I should, however, 
say that there are great temptations to fall into 
bad habits—a very hard life, full of discomforts, 
want of companionship with their own class, con¬ 


stant association with workmen and purchasers 
of the most intriguing description, large dealings 
in revenue and expenditure of a scattered and 
miscellaneous character, and small pay. Also 
that the men hitherto employed have entered 
under no particular qualifying rules. The gene¬ 
ral test was the one of old days, but very many 
have not passed anything. Now we get appli¬ 
cants who have passed the Middle School Exami¬ 
nation in the first class and Matriculates as a rule, 
and F. As. sometimes. I have had only two B.As., 
both in my office, and very good, useful men; 
but neither of them would accept a field appoint¬ 
ment when offered. 

6. What is the present condition of the Mysore 
State Forests under Native administration, as 
compared with what it was under European 
management ?—I know nothing of Mysore Forest 
administration. I have had a good deal of ex¬ 
perience of private forests in the hands of Natives. 
As a rule, there is no practical administration. 
The owners hardly ever visit them, or know their 
limits and features. The work is done by con¬ 
tractors, and the owners’ sole objeot is to get the 
largest quickest returns, and without any thought 
of the future. 

The President. 

Apparently, none of the Forests of which you 
have charge are in such a stage of development 
as to afford opportunities for a thorough practical 
forest training?—No. We have very few data to 
go on. We are getting them under the charge of 
the Department. We have got working plans of 
one block, which is a small one. 

Mr. Ramasicami Mtidafijar. 

Are the men under you who were trained at 
Delira Dun Hindus ?—One is a Brahman, the 
other is a domiciled European. 

How does the Hindu work ?—I have not seen 
his work, but he writes good reports. 

The President. 

Do you approve of the exceptional promotion 
from the Executive to the Controlling grades of 
Natives of the country who have shown them¬ 
selves fit for it ?—I think that .all qualified men 
should havo a chance of promotion. 


It.-Col J. 

CcimpkrU- 

Waiktr. 


Witness No. II.— 8th August 1887. 

Examination of«Lieutenant-Colonel J. Cam pbell-Wat.ker, S.C., Conservator of Forests, 

1st Grade, Southern Circle. 


The President. 

When did you join the Department ?—I came to 
India in 1859, and entered the Department in 1865. 
I was a Staff Corps officer. 1 have been employed 
all over the Presidency, but chiefly in Salem, South 
Arcot, Tanjore, Madura, Trichinopoly and Coimba¬ 
tore. Before my appointment to the Department, I 
had studied Forestry in Germany for six months. 
I attended the lectures given at the School there 
and accompanied the parties going out into the 
forests, took notes of the system, and made reports 
to the Secretary of State on the system of training 


there. Those reports have been published. 1 have 
written a note on the subject of this inquiry which 
I will read with your permission (reads) :—• 

I joined the Madras Forest Department in 
1865, having come to India as a Military offioer 
in 1859. I have been in the Forest Department 
ever since, t.e., for upwards of 23 years. I studied 
Forestry in Germany and Austria subsequent 
to my joining the Department, and reported on 
the subject generally to the Seoretary of State, 
under whose instructions my reports were pub¬ 
lished. Although originally a Military officer, 
I consider my profession that of a Forest officer 
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and believe I ara generally regarded as a profes¬ 
sional Forest officer. I rose gradually Through 
the several grades until confirinld as Conservator 
of Forests for the Presidency in December 1881. 

I am now Conservator, First grade, in charge of 
the Southern Circle. My chief servieo as a Dis¬ 
trict officer has been in the Southern districts of 
the Presidency. I was selected by the Govern- 
ment of India for service in New Zealaud as 
Conservator of State Forests, and received the 
thanks of that Government for my services and 
report. T have attended two Forest Conferences 
In India as the representative of the Madras 
Government. 

I have no bias in favor of trained or unlrained 
officers, or pf Europeans as distinct from Natives 
of* India. 

I entirely concur in and and endorse the views 
of Mr. Ribbeutrop, Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Government of India, as tp the recruit¬ 
ment of the Forest Service. We require a very 
high standard of officer, both in Ihe Controlling 
and Exc-ontive grades, and should endeavour to" 
obtain the best men we can at the cheapest price, 
irrespective of nationality or race distinction. 

Pro videif everything else be equal, we should give 
the preference to “ Natives of India,” whether 
they be Europeans born and domiciled in India, 
Eurasians, or pure Natives. The Department can 
well afford to pay for the best men available. If 
not called upon to produce a surplus in the pre¬ 
sent or immediate future, it will, I am confident, 
become one of the most important, as regards 
direct and indirect benefits to the community, 
and financially successful Departments in India. 

At present* our Circle, Divisional, Range, and 
Beat charges are far too large to ba efficiently 
supervised and administered. 

Proposals for the augmentation of the Control¬ 
ling staff are before t the Local Government, and 
a gradual but steady and considerable increase to 
the Executive and Protective staff —i <•., Sub- 
Assistant Conservators, Rangers, Foresters and 
Forest Guards—must take plate within the next 
few years. 

I proceed to answer briefly the questions of the 
Sub-Committee as formulated:— 

1. The Executive staff must certainly be largely 
increased as Reserved Forests are constituted and 
brought under the provisions of working plans; 
but it is little use increasing mere numbers. We 
must increase the. efficiency and knowlodge and 
interest in their profession of the Range Officers, 
who are, or ought to-be, tho mainstay of tlie De¬ 
partment, corresponding to the Obor-Forster in 
Germany 

2. Tho Controlling grades should be, and I 
believe are, open to Natives of India equally with 
Europeans provided they possess the necessary 
qualifications 'physical and meutsdff have the 
necessary training—which cannot be obtained in 
India at present—and pass the prescribed exam¬ 
inations. 

The larger employment of Natives in the con¬ 
trolling grades would doubtless tend to economy 
in salaries, though uot, I think, to any great 
extent. A Native possessing the education and 
qualifications wo require aud obtain for the Con¬ 
trolling grades would expect, and co»ld probably 


command, a salary equal to that of our Assistants 
and Deputies. 

As regards efficiency, it is difficult to offer an 
opinion until Natives are tried in the lesponsiblo 
and difficult position of a District Forest Officer. 
At present, I do not know any Native really 
competent and fitted to hold Such a post and per¬ 
form its duties as now understood. We are, 
however, obliged to employ Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vators, Nativo and European, in that position, 
owing to paucity of officers of the Controlling class. 

3. I think the present conditions of service are 
such as to attract the best men available, though 
I am not altogether in favor of the transfer of the 
training for the Controlling grades from the Conti¬ 
nent to Cooper’s Hill, where there can be no atmos¬ 
phere of Forestry, with which Forest Officers should 
become, so to speak,•inoculated. \ think the pay 
and prospects will have to be improved to secure 
officers of the stamp we have already got or better 
in the future, and think it possible that it may be 
found advisable to increase the age limit and 
training ami start officers of the Controlling class 
on higher salaries, say, Rs. 400 or«Rs. 5u0 por 
mebsem, providing for more prizes in the shape of 
appointments on Rs. 1,000 per mensem and over. 

The conditions of service in the Subordinate 
classes must be improved in order to secure better 
men. There must be more prizes in the shape of 
appointments in the Sub-Assistant Conservator 
class, the pay of whioh should rise to at least 
Rs. 400 per mensem. Proposals to this effect, 
which emanated from the Forest Conference last 
October, are now, I believe, before the Government 
of India 

4. I do not consider any reorganization of the 
Forest School at Debra Dun necessary, but it 
should be extended by the employment of more 
Professors and Assistants relieved from other 
work so as to turn out more and better-trained men. 

There are objections to training officers for tho 
Controlling staff at the same place and time as those 
for the Subordinate staff. At any rate, the question 
is not at present within the range of practical 
politics, as we could not give men tho training 
and education they require for the Controlling 
grades, for lack of Professors and Forests in a 
condition to illustrate their teaching. 

5. There are two classes of officers now in tho 
Upper Subordinate staff, viz., (r<) self-taught, and 
(6) trained. Of tho former, Mahomed Ali 
Sahib is an excellent sample. He has filled 
several positions of trust and responsibility as 
District Forest Officer an<^|Sub-divisiotinl Officer 
most creditably, but is ignorant of professional 
Forestry as .now understood. The same may bo 
said of Messrs. Carroll and Eber Hardin, though 
the latter, who is comparatively junior, is bettor 
educated and has been taught some Forestry by 
Mr. Brasier in Tinnevelly. Of the trained men, 
X, a Hindu, . has done fairly well on special 
duty connected with the collection of data for 
working plans. He is reliable and appears to 
take an interest in his work, but be is not compe¬ 
tent for the charge of a Forest division, relies 
entirely on his District Forest Officer, Mr. Porter, 
for instructions, and last year, when he got a 
slight touch of fever on the Annimalais. succum¬ 
bed entirely, lying down and moaning, refusing 
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proper diet because it might injure his caste, 
and exhibiting a lamentable want of pluck. He 
is a passed student of the Agricultural College, 
Madras, was a Forest Ranger in Salem, and has 
passed through the Forest School and obtained the 
Ranger’s certificate with credit. 

Mr. Howell, a European, but Statutory Native 
of India, has great abilities, was “facile prineeps ” 
at the Forest School, but failed to do justice to 
the charge of the Wynaad Sub-division last year. 
He has since been employed on special duty, i.e., 
without any definite charge, in Salem, and has 
done fairly well ;■ but I do not consider him 
competent for charge of a Forest Division or even 
of an important Sub-Division. 

He was formerly Deputy Tahsildar of Salem 
Town and the Shevaroys and a Clerk in the Col¬ 
lector’s and Forest Office, and is an active young 
man, very well educated, and of respectable con¬ 
nections. 

Both of these men are really the style of 
offioer we require as Kange Officers, but are not 
good enough for charge of a Sub-division or 
Division, even putting aside their social position, 
which does not admit of their meeting officer^ of 
the controlling class in other Departments on 
terms of equality. 

6. I shall make further inquiries as to the 
oondition of the Mysore State Foresfs under 
Native administration. 

So far as I am aware (1) from what Mr. Bran¬ 
dis and the late Rosident, Mr. Lyall, told me, and 
(2) from my personal knowledge where the 
Forests adjoin ours in Malabar (Wynaad) and 
Salem, it has deteriorated very considerably. In 
fact, there has been no proper forest administra¬ 
tion at all— merely outting and sale of trees,chiefly- 
eandal, and the collection of revenue. There are, 
I believe, no working plans, protection is imper¬ 
fect, and the heresy that forest' fires do' little or 
no harm and cannot be prevented has, or rather 
had, been adopted. 

The present Dewan recognizes, to a oertaiu 
extent, the necessity of proper Forest adminis¬ 
tration, has consulted me regarding it, and got 
copies of our Code, Act, Rules, &o. 

A European officer, Mr. Ricketts, has been 
appointed Inspector-General of Forests, and 3 
Natives (Brahman B.As.) sent to the Forest 
School as Probationers. They obtained the 
Ranger’s certificate, ajud have, I believe, been 
appointed Sub-Assistant Conservators. They are 
to tisit our Nilamhur plantations shortly, to 
receive practical instruction and make notes. 
Theoretically, they doubtless know something of 
the rudiments of Forestry, but practically very 
little, and I do not believe, nor does the Director 
of Forest Sohool, that they are competent even for 
the charge of a Forest Range without experience 
and careful supervision and training by an officer 
of the Superior grade.thoroughly conversant with 
his profession. 

iV.R.—Since writing the above, I have had the 
privilege of ascertaining the. views of the Dewan, 
Mr. Ricketts, Inspector-General of Forests, and 
other officers in the service of His Highness the 
Maharajah, on this point. They may be summa¬ 
rized as follows ;—■ 


The European forest administration, which 
ceased dn the rendition of the Province, was not 
all that could be desired, owing chiefly to a lack 
of professional knowledge amongst the Superior 
officers and friction with the other members of the 
Commission. It was followed by an interregnum, 
under which it may be said that there was no 
forest administration or policy ^,t all. .The 
Forests wereneglected and being rapidly destroyed. 
The present De wan, Seshadri Aiyer, fully recognises 
the necessity of a careful and continuous forest 
policy and the necessity of a European officer at the 
head of t he Department, for the present, to secure 
it; but is sanguine that, by careful selection and 
training at the Forest School, Nfatives may even¬ 
tually be found competent to fill even ^he highest 
offices, and administer the Department. Me 
expects great things from the three Graduates 
with Forest Ranger’s certificates from the sohool 
already' referred to, and other Natives of good 
general education similarly trained, but admits 
that they are not now competent for independent 
hr semi-independent charges. De thpis that 
the Nativos of Mysore will be found more hardy 
and acclimatised to fever than those of other parts 
of Southern Indiq,.and that they will ff<3t shirk a 
forest lifii, for which he anticipates numerous 
candidates when tlje advantages, conditions of 
service, &c., are better kndwn. 

On the whole, it ma./, I think, safely he said 
that the attempt to administer the forests by an 
untrained or non-professional agency, European 
or Native, has failed; that the necessity for some 
European control has, for the present, been admit¬ 
ted, and that the question of a purely Native Forest 
administration is in its infancy, aifd no opinion 
for or against it can or ought therefore to be pro¬ 
nounced. 

It will be gathered from what I have written 
that, with every wish to further the greater employ¬ 
ment of Natives and their advancement to .higher 
posts and salaries, I do not consider it practical 
at present. 

Not only is professional training wanting, but 
the habits and proclivities which go to make a 
good Forest Offioer arc conspicuously fibsent in the 
educated Nativi? of Southern India. 

I do not hesitate to say that, with rare excep¬ 
tions, none of them would ever enter the Forest 
Department, if they could obtain Government 
employment on anything approaching the salaries 
which we offer in the Revenue, Police, Educa¬ 
tional, Registration, or even the Survey' and Salt 
Departments. This is especially the oase with 
regard to Hindus whose wht>le social training and 
proclivities, religious scruples, and family ties 
revolt against a life “in tho jungle.” On the 
other hand, our salaries and prospects are not 
good enough to attract and retain Europeans of 
the class and education w r e require. Our best field 
to recruit in would appear to be the Mahomedans 
and Eurasians, but the former are unfortunately 
wanting in education, and Mahomed Ali Sahib 
will testify that he has never been able to find one 
man of his co-religionists whom he could consci¬ 
entiously recommend for a Ranger’s or Forester’s 
post, though I have asked him to do so repeat¬ 
edly. We have had some good Eurasian Range 
officers—notably, Mr. Newnan, who died last ye Jr, 
in North Aroot, Mr. Wonrersz, in Triehinopoly, 
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and Mr. VanHaeften, in South Malabar; but, as 
a rule, I am- sorry to say I have been disappointed 
in them. 

They are averse to manual labour, expect to 
live much as Europeans, are not familiar with or 
respected by the people, and appear to be as 
easily imposed upon as regards rates of labour, &c., 
as pure Europeans, whilst they are often as phy¬ 
sically weak and afraid of a forest life as pure 
Natives. I do not despair of creating in time a 
class or race of Foresters from amongst the 
Europeans«domiciled iulndia, Eurasians and pure 
Asiatics, but I wish to emphasise the fact that it 
does not exist in Southern India at present; even 
Forest Guards who will live in the forests and do 
actual forest work, being most difficult to find. 

I consider that the status, pay, and pension 
service and rates of Forest Officers, both of the 
Controlling and Executive.grades, require to be 
greatly improved in order to secure and retain 
the services of the class gf men, whether European 
or Native, which we require and must have if we 
are to make the State Department what it ought 
to be, and, I feel sure, will become under a liberal 
and sound policy. There will besides he a wide 
field outside Government employ in the manage¬ 
ment of communal and private forest • estates, in 
which many hundreds of Natives of good general 
edueafeon and special professional training will, 
I'believe, eventually he employed. 

The President. 

Have you considered whether the Agricultural 
College h'ere might he developed into a training 
school for Rangers and Foresters P—Yes, and I 
do not think it possible. 

For what reason ?—-That there is no staff of 
Professors competent to teach Forestry, and that 
there are no forests attached to the College or 
near to it in ivhich to teach the students. 

Would you advocate' the. sending of Forest 
Hangers and Foresters to the Saidapet College for 
preliminary education in Botany, Chemistry mid 
kindred subjects before being sent to Dehra 
Dun ?—I always endeavour to get men from the 
Agricultural College, from the Civil Engineering 
College, or men who have had some sort of train¬ 
ing. I think if men were sent to Saidapet before 
they entered as Foresters they would •probably 
become more eligible for Indian Forests than 
men educated in any other way. It was on my 
suggestion to Mr. Grant Duff that the change 


was made with regard to botanical teaching, I 
should like to impress the Committee that what 
we require in a Forest Officer is a very high 
education, a good physique, and an aptitude for 
forest life, and I need scarcely gay that these 
three requisites are at present very inadequately 
recognised and very inadequately paid. 

Can you tell us whether what has already been 
done for Forestry in this Presidency has resulted 
iu great pecuniary benefit to the State ?—Until 
the last five years, that is until we got the Forest 
Act, we certainly did not make much progress in 
the shape of acquiring revenue, because we had 
no defined area under our control. All we could 
do was to prevent damage as far as possible, which 
also was a very difficult matter, because we had 
no position or power or defined areas under our 
charge; the practice of systematic Forestry was 
unknown. But since then, .our revenue has 
gone up, and will go up by enormous jumps if 
we are given the time. Since the reorganisation of 
1882, the net revenue lias averaged 'over two 
lakhs, the gross revenue being ten lakhs; last 
year it was fourteen lakhs. We have been spend¬ 
ing everything we could, but unfortunately the 
Finance Committee now require us to show a 
surplus of two and-a-lialf lakhs a year, which is 
a fatal thing for us, because we ought to spend 
eve^thing we can spend. Unfortunately, our 
officers have been so busy with demarcation and 
settlement and we, have been so short-handed, that 
hitherto we could not spend all that we should have 
spent; and» now we have to find this surplus of 
two and-a-half lakhs, when we ought, for the next 
fifteen years, to have gone on spending everything 
we earned. I do not ask for any grant from 
other revenues; I would keep an equilibrium be¬ 
tween forest revenue aad forest expenditure for 
fifteen years and then, as I told the Finance Com¬ 
missioners, I believe the Government might count 
on fifty lakhs a year as a net revenue. 

Sir D. Brandis is of opinion that the staff of 
Rangers must be largely increased ?—I quite 
agree with him. 

Do many men attend the Forest School from 
Madras ?—Last year three men were sent from 
Madras to the Dehra Dun School., There are at 
present eighteen Madras students in the School, 
a large percentage of whom are Hindus ; and nine 
of them have already qualified as certificated 
Rangers. There was one Mahomedan at the 
School, hut he did not qualify for a Ranger’s cert? 
fieate ; he only got a Forester’s certificate. 
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Witness No. III.— 8th August 1887. 

Examination of E. D. M. Hooper, Esq., Acting Conservator of Forests, Second Grade, and E. V. it. 

District Forest Officer, Kurnool. Hooper, E»q. 

The following note was handed in by this the period that lias since elapsed I spent away 
witness:— ' from India and on leave, and a part of the time 

I was employed by the Secretary of State for the 
. 1 successfully competed for an appointment Colonies in proposing measures for the conserva- 
in the Service in London in N ovember 1871 and tion of the forests in the West Indies and Central 
after the full period of training at Nancy, in America. The rest of my leave or nearly all of it 
France, reached India in December 187+. I I utilised in making myself acquainted with the 
served for eight years in the Central Provinces organisations proposed and in operation for pro- 
aud was selected for transfer to Madras on the tecting the forests of the Australasian Colonies 
peorgamsation introduced in 1882. Two years of and the United States. 
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I am decidedly of opinion that in India the 
forosts demand more generous treatment than 
they have hitherto been granted. Our establish¬ 
ments are weak in all grades, and the District 
Forest. Officer is consequently unable to devote 
time to the scientific solution of the various 
problems presented by the forests, and their treat¬ 
ment. The staff, besides being weak, is uneducated 
in forest work. In Kiirnool district there is a 
compact area of 1,000 square miles of forest 
required to be opened up, and the establishment for 
its protection consists of three* Rangers and four 
Foresters besides twenty-two Guards, the boundary 
to guard being from three to four hundred 
miles. This area is now protected by the Forest 
Act, and under Forest Settlement as a Forest Re¬ 
serve. I am convinced that this huge forest will 
repay expenditure incurred in opening it up and 
in throwing its enqrmous yitdd of forest produce 
upon the woodless Detean country around, pro¬ 
vided it is done gradually and the forest treate4 
scientifically. The District Forest Officer cannot 
single-handed engage in the scientific execution 
of the necessary operations, nor even hope for 
success without educated subordinate aid. At 
present the preliminary management is effected 
by men who are in course of practical train¬ 
ing, and I hope to supply the Dohra Dun College 
with some young Natives whose practical nature 
and gentlemanly bearing I can vouch for to the 
Director. 

These men should on return be demited to the ■ 
Ranges they previously occupied, and again, under 
guidance of a trained District Forest Officer, show • 
some return for the concession Government has 
granted in paying for their technical education. 
The passed Debra Dun mgn, whether Eurasians or 
Natives, should be Rangers, their comparative 
merit being recognised by the grade they occupy. 

The Controlling staff should continue to be 
recruited, as at present, by Europeans trained in 
Europe, cases of exceptional merit among our 
Native trained Rangers being rewarded by the 
appointment of the possessor to he a District Forest 
Officer. That, however, should only he after a most 
careful and scrupulously rigid _ probationership 
as Sub-Divisional officer under more than one 
District Forest Officer, and, above all, he should 
never, in his new position, he brought into contact 
with either the people or subordinates with whom 
he has associated as a Ranger. I do not know at 
the present time any Forest subordinate who 
could carry on successfully the work of District 
Forest Officer. The objects of Forest. Conservancy 
are unknown to the majority of the subordinate 
establishment as well as, I fear, to tin* general 
Native public. It is generally regarded as an inter¬ 
ference with the customary rights of the Native 
population for the purpose of raising a revenue 
subsidiary to that from the land, and the Forest 
Officer is regarded as a public enemy. The non- 
npparent results of strict conservancy can only 
appeal to a higher intelligence than the ordinary 
country public or the subordinate officers in 
district administration are possessed of. It follows 
then that the Forest Officer in any district ha's to 
carry on his work not only without the assistance, 
but, in many instances, in face of the passive 
opposition, of subordinate Revenue officers of 



Government who are in the closest contaci*^. 
the general public. 

It may therefore he conceived how dif 
position it is he occupies, and how neo 
it is for him to exercise more than ruere^nL 
lectual qualities if his work is not to be barrenH 
all good result beyond the revenue yielded by 
forests in his charge. I consider a Forest O f 
charge a most-important one, chiefly from th^ 
that he can allow his forests to get into 
condition without Government being, the vriaEiXr' 
for a long time. To prevent such a result^ 
absolutely necessary to entrust thq work to 
not only trained to forest management;! 
impressed with a desire to do justice to it 
who are gifted with the power to do such ju 

At- present, forest work in Madras is 
inaugurated on a firm .basis. Hitherto 
efforts of individual officers have been d 
more to the execution of timber works in th 
accessible forest regions of the Presidency, 
have now. adopted a more connected pol 
dealing with the whole of the public lands. 

The responsibility for the forests rosting-^vw. 
the Collector in each district, the District Freest 
0/B( *er is his technical adviser, and responsiUeifef ‘* 
the execution of his orders. Ho lias to show; 
and discretion to no ordinary extent to, 
through the details of a forest policy when " 
to face the successive personal opinions of \ 
Collectors rapidly succeeding each other 
district; and he also requires to give no ‘h 
advice and, above all, not to fear to respeiL 
argue matters he believes to be important*! 
the other hand, he has to turn a deaf hut si 
thetie ear to applications for favors and remiu—. 
front all classes of men, some of whom dqAUj 
scruple to offer material advantages in ret 
a little blindness to Forest and Gove 
interests. > 

I do not say that, with a high standard of 
lastic education, we need fear any danger off 
score of honesty. On the contrary, i think 
with a good general education supplemen 
the self-respect and etjui'f <h- corjm cultivated^ 

Forest College,’ Forest Rangers will act stw 
forwardly so long as they are not disap 
men, but the difficulty a Forest Officer expels 
to securo the active assistance of the (hi 
authority in adopting and carrying thro “ 
forest policy when not consonant with th! 
vious convictions of the officer responsible th 
is to my mind a fatal stumbling block 
employment of a Native District Forest 
under the present system of District and 
administration. 

Later on, with a healthier public opinio: 
ignorance of the aim and claims of Forest G 
vanoy and with the rapid changes and pri 
that may he confidently anticipated, it w; 
doubt bo different; but until then it will, 
opinion, be advisable to reserve the p* 

District Forest Officer to be filled by t 
Europeans, except under very exceptional ci: 
stances, when it may be possible to nomi 
gentleman, Native or other, trained i: 
country. 
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se reasons I see no oause for changing 
the course of studies at Dehra Dun 
to training District Forest Officers, 
lestion of raising the standard of the 
examination might he considered in 
Df the Madras Presidency, if, as I 
Graduates and .men of education 
twill take to the Service. At present 
ts are not of a class that has passed 
lie Middle School Examination test. 

Bn who come into the Service are, with 
. exceptions, prompted to do so from 
¥% get on otherwise and the necessity 
Ipnder of providing for numerous rela- 
ose who can do so, secure appointments 
Bvenuo line, and young men prefer to 
(manent Rs. 20 post in a Collector’s 
at to being a Forest Ranger on Rs. 50. 
forts of a Ranger’s life, its monotony, 
are all known, and it is advisable to 
position and prospects of this class 
lent servants. 

taition of the District Forest Officer is 
ted in the position of the Range Officer. 

Ibe present organisation, Forest Officers 
f Indefinite position in a district. It is left 
id to the Collectors to make and keep up 
jjtion in a way ; an/La district where a 
test Officer takes an influential position 
'better men applying for service. The 
where the Forest Officer effaces himself 
1, the Department stagnates and few, 
plications are received. I know of no 
[adras in which a Native Forest (|ffi cer 
sett at work though, in Chingleput, I 
itqjnd Mahomed Ali Sahib has held charge, 
succeeded a Ranger in the charge of a 
. He had only been temporarily in charge, 
Akpg of responsibility resulted in Govern- 
*sing laid open to being sued in a civil suit, 
pper India 1 have known of one successful 
.ce of a Native Forest Officer, a Mahomedan, 
Son of a Munshi in a Madras Regiment, who 
we<F the fortunes of a military officer who 
the Department and speedily rose to a 
ship. The district hejd by this Native 
was an easy one. 


The President. 

Would it be possible to train men for the Con¬ 
trolling grades in India ?—Not at present. I do 
not think we could give the practical training that 
men could get on the Continent. • The technical 
knowledge they would get from books would be 
very different from the theoretical training they 
would get on the Continent. There are no forests 
here, and few, if any, in England that are worked 
on the same scientific principles as those in France 
and Germany are. 

How often were you taken into the forests 
when you were at Nancy ?—The English students, 
of whom I was one, arrived six months before 
the theoretical course had begun, and we were 
associated with the third year’s men who were 
having their final practical course, so that when 
our practical duties commenced we were far ahead 
of the French students in preliminary practical 
knowledge, and then we had the ordinary two 
years’ course from the 1st of November in one 
year to the end of the August of the third year. 

How much of each year did you spend in the 
forests ?—From November to May. There was 
constant study in the month of May and for about 
two months in the summer of each year, besides 
which, as occasions offered, we made short excur¬ 
sions into the School forests in the vicinity, our 
larger tours being over various parts of France. 

It has been said that a knowledge of Forestry 
acquired in Europe could be of little use to a man 
who has to pursue Forestry in India, so far as 
botanical knowledge is. concerned, because, he has 
to deal here with trees of a different species from 
those in European Forests ?—The trees you have 
here represent the same natural orders as are 
represented in Forests in any part of the world. 
The principles are the same, the tree is fed in the 
same way, and dies in the same way. 

I suppose variations in the characteristics of 
trees due to climate are to be found in India 
itself P— Yes. 

Is there any rule which sanctions the appoint¬ 
ment of Natives to the Controlling grades of this 
Department ?—Yes. They may be promoted 
from the Sub-Assistants’ grade in exceptional 
circumstances. 



Witness No. IY.— 8th August 1887. 


in at ion of Mahomed Ali Sahib, Acting Assistant Conservator, Chingleput District. 


The President. 

5 flid you enter the Department?—I 
_ the Department in 1863 as a 4th-class 
er, as Rangers were then called. My family 
" 'om Tanj ore, where it has been estab- 
Eor some time. My father was in the 
service of Government. Before I became 
jr I was Regimental Munshi. I was about 
years old when I became Overseer. I have 
arge of five different districts since 1875. 

kind of work was going on in those 
its when you had charge of them ?—In 
days we had two systems of forest admin- 
one of which was called the “ close ” 
and the other the “ loose ” system. In 
system the Department felled the 


timber itself and sold it;; in the loose system the 
Department offered licenses for the cutting of so 
many trees or of so many cart-loads. The close 
system obtained in Salem when I had charge 
there. 

Was any attempt made in those days to replant 
areas denuded by felling ?—Yes. 

Was any working plan made for the adminis¬ 
tration of the forest ?—To a certain extent. 

Was the system as scientific as the present ? 
—Not so scientific, but still there was some 
attempt at a system. In North Arcot also, one of 
the districts I had charge of, the close system 
prevailed, and in South Arcot, where also I had 
charge, the two systems were combined. I am 
now in the Chingleput district. 


Madras. 

Forests. 

Sec. III. 

E.J). M. 
ffouver, Esq. 


Mahomed Mi 
SaA ib. 
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How would you recruit the Controlling grades of 
this Department? Do you think efficient men 
could be obtained in India to recruit the whole of 
the Controlling grades ?—Not at present. 

Have you been invited by officers under whom 
you have served to name gentlemen of your own 
race for appointment to the Forest Service ?— 
I have. 

Have you found any difficulty in finding suit¬ 
able men ?—Yes. 

Iu what respect ?—The difficulty was to find 
men of fair education combined with a sufficient- 
knowledge of Forestry and power of controlling a 
large district. 

Do Mahomedans take to forest life readily ?— 
Yes. J 

They are fond of out-door life ?—Yes. 

Would you promote men from flic Executive to 
the Controlling grade in exceptional cases ?—Yes. 

Do many Graduates apply for admission to the 
Department ?—No. 

Have you had Europeans and Eurasians under 
you ?—I had them in Coimbatore, South Areot 
and Cauara. 



What sort of Forest Officers do they msfe? 

Pretty good. 

Were they educated men ?—To a 
extent; not sufficiently so to be fit for Con 
appointments. 

Had they any practical knowledge of Fow»l 
—Some, I think, knew fire-tracing (that is, 
to keep fires out), road-making, hut 1 
floating, planting, demarcating. 

Have you anything to tell us about tho 
ment ?—No. 

Have you seen any of the young men tra: 
Dehra Dun ?—I have one under me now. 

Do you consider the training given atf 
Dim is beneficial ?—I think the men whi* 
received that training are better than the un' 
ones. 

Are men from this part of the country 
to go to Dehra to be trained ?—Yes. 
my Foresters went this year. He was a 
Christian. The man who is now servin 
me is a Portuguese from the West Coast. 



Gurunat.ha 
Filial, Esq. 


Witnes No. V.— 8th August 1887. 

Examination of Gurunatiia Pim.ai, Esq., Sub-Assistant Conservator, Second Grade. 

The President. 


I am a Native of Jaffna,, in Ceylon. I entered 
the Department in 1879 in the Salem Division. I 
am now geting Its. 150. In 1883 I attended tho 
Forest School at Dehra and obtained my ltangcr’s 
certificate there. 

Have you had charge of a Division at any time ? 
—T was once, for a month, in working charge of a 
District; ordinarily I have been in charge of a 
Range. 

You have been principally engaged on special 
duty ?—Yes, in valuing forests in Coimbatore, and 
collecting information for making working plans. 

Is tho scientific training which is given at Dehra 
Dun of any practical value ?—Yes. 

Do you wish to make any observation on the 
recruitment of the Department ?—I wish to say 
that the pay. of the Subordinate staff—Es. 16, 2U, 
30 and 40—is very low, considering the tempta¬ 
tions they have. 

Do you think we should get a better class of 
men by increasing the pay ?—Yes. 

Do you think a man can be an efficient Ranger 
unless he has had some scientific training ?—No. 

Has a Ranger to do any original work ?—If he 
is sufficiently intelligent he does not require to be 
told. 

At present Rangers are not given independent 
charge ?—No. 


How came you to go to the Forest Sch 
applied to be sent there. I had atten 
Saidapet College of Agriculture for tlira, 
who® I applied for admission to this Depart 

Has your training at the Agricultural 1 
been of any assistance to you in Forestry ?— 
so. At the College I studied Chemistry, ^ 
Surveying, Levelling and Practical Agrieul 

And also a scientific system of expo ‘ 
sowings ?—Yes. 

Is the Agricultural Department a po 
with the Natives of this Presidency; ' 
resort to it freely ?—If they cannot get 
ment elsewhere they will go into Agrieul^ 
Forests. 

Have man}' of the young men who w 
you at the Agricultural College gone 
Forest Department?—Four or five have. , 

Had they been habituated to an out-doo* 
the College farm ?—-Only for half an ho: 
day. 

Were they of a class that is fond of 
life P—Yes. 

Of what caste were thiy ?—One was sf 
Christian of Bangalore; there were one 
Eurasians, and a Brahman. 

Have you anything else to observe ?- - 
say that, considering the arduous eliaraet„ 
work, the rule that requires us to serve 
years for a pension is rather a hard one. 






